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AFRICAN BALLAD. 
BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 
“OQ ZAnzA, daughter of Zanzol, quit plaiting of thy 





reeds; 
Come forth from thy dim-glimmering hut, bedight with 


plumes and beads. 

For now thy father’s warriors wait, drawn up in dark 
array, 

Till blood-red on their naked limbs the rising moon shall 
play.” 

“OQ Nolki, nurse, O trusted nurse, what need have I 
to go 

Where ruddier than the rising moon a brave man’s blood 
will flow? 

Nay, tell my sire that here in peace his daughter plaits or 
spins, 

And vainly shall he sound for her his drums of serpent- 
skins.”’ 


“O Zanza. daughter of Zanzol, obey thy!father's hest! 

For tho of all his hundred wives thy mother pleased him 
best, 

His wrath at such rebellious words, from even such lips as 
thine, 

Might shear thy tongue off at the roots and cast it to the 
swine.”’ 


“O Nolki, nurse, this fair, aociame man, with eyes of 
heaven’s own blue, 
Doth statelier stand beside these throngs than oak beside 


bamboo; 

Yet they to-night, with toss of spears, with maniac leap 
and Shout, 

From his true breast, our gods to sate, would tear his true 
heart out!”’ 

*O Zanza, daughter of Zanzol, this bright-haired stranger 
came 

With warriors warlike as himself, to whelm our land in 
shame. 

His comrades all save him are slain; alone he waits, this 
hour, 

(Chief offering at the moon’s 's full dawn) to please the Moon- 
God’s power.” 

“OQ Nolki, nurse, thy speech is false; he fared as friend, 
not foe; 

He did but come our mystic lakes, our shadowing hills to 
know. 

My sire’s grim welcome to his band was meaner in its 
might 


Than when, below some hurrying heel, some snake’s quick 
fang will smite.’ 


“© Zanza, daughter of Zanzol, thy dusky cheek is wau; 

Pray all the gods, thou king-born child, to shield thee from 
this man! 

For tho they rend his frame to shreds at rising of the 
moon, 

His memory still may haunt thy life as gnats the sultry 
noon.”’ 


“Q Nolki, nurse, his heaven-blue eyes have searched my 
heart so deep 

lt keeps their radiance like that flame the hearts of fire- 
flies keep! 

To burst his bonds, where prone he lay, my longing soul 
was fierce 

As when the storm's pale javelin strives the empurpled 

cloud to pierce!”’ 


“O Zanza, daughter of Zanzol, what harsh cries meet mine 


ears? 

The Moon-God shall its victim lack when blood-red it ap- 
pears! 

Quit plaiting of thy reeds, dear girl, for clamorous thou- 
sands hie 

To tax thee with a traitorous crime thou dost not dare 
deny!” 

““O Nolki, nurse, I do not fear; I brake the captive’s 
thrall; 


He gave me one warm kiss for thanks—one warm kiss— 
that was all! 
Far hence at this late hour he speeds from hungering 
death’s embrace. . . 
O Nolki, nurse, with glorious joy I 
place!” 
New Yors Cry. 


greet death in his 
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TAMBERLIK TO THE } BIRDS. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS, 





LA personal friend of Tamberlik, the famous tenor, sends to a 
London newspaper the following story of an incident which 
happened at Madrid, where the artist lived for the last twelve or 
thirteen years: “One morning we were walking through the 
bird-market, when suddenly he drewa bank-note for a thousand 
francs from his pocket, bought up all the little creatures, opened 
the cages, and shouted laughingly as the birds flew up into the 
air, ‘Go and be free, my brothers!’”—N. Y. Evening Post, April 
18th, 1889.] 

CAGE-DOOR is open—hark! 
Sparrow, and thrush, and linnet, 

Starling, nightingale, lark— 
Gray, or golden, or sable— 

Out, like a shaft to the mark! 


Cage door is open—fiy! 

Whistler, twitterer, warbler, 
And you that but sob or cry, 

You, the slumber-smooth ring-dove, 
Out, to the sun and the sky! 


Cage-door is open—free! 
You by the grassy meadow, 
And you in the thicket or tree! 
You in the fold of the valley, 
And you by the fruitless sea! 


Cage-door is open—sing! 

Whistler, twitterer, warbler! 

Pure gladness! fly southward, fly northward, 
Each one in your turn carry spring, 

Faithfal, unbribed, undelaying, 
Alike to peasant and king. 
Cage-door is open—sing! 

Sing this: ‘‘’T was our own brother freed us, 
But ah, ’tis a wondrous sad thing; 

For pity and love he freed us, 
Yet himself hath a cage-fast wing!’’ 


Cage door is open—nay, 
Be free, and forget, oh, my brothers, 
Him who released you this day, 
For his soul will sing in its prison, 
in the birds’ and the poet’s way! 
New York Ciry. 
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THE NEGRO AS A POLITICAL FACTOR IN 
THE SOUTH. 


THE SOUTHERN WHITE VIEW, 
AS GIVEN BY 
JAMES Z, GEORGE, U. 8S, SENATOR, CARROLLTON, Miss, 
HiLary A. HERBERT, M. C., MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
G. C., WALTHALL, U.S. SENATOR, GRENADA, Miss. 
GeorGE T. Barnes, M. C., AuGusTA, GA, 
W. H. Crain, M. C., Curro, Tex. 
Henry St. GEORGE TUCKER, M. C., STAUNTON, VA. 
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WE have invited a number of Southern statesmen to 
express, in their own way, their views concerning what 
is commonly called the Southern Question. They were 
asked to state whether they deemed it necessary that the 
supremacy of the whites should be maintained, and if so 
what methods should be used to secure such mainte- 
nance. They were also requested to indicate the objec- 
tions which the South has to urge against the Lodge bill. 
The responses are given herewith. We regret that two 
prominent Southern Senators, who consented to write, 
were prevented from sending their manuscripts in time 
for this issue. 


THE NEGRO PROBLEM AS IT EXISTS IN THE 
SOUTH. 


BY THE HON. JAMES Z. GEORGE, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MISSISSIPPI. 


If by ‘*the Southern Question” is meant the Negro 
question, or the Negro problem as it exists in the 
Southern States, a short answer is, that I regard it as 
most serious. How it is to be solved is probably beyond 
answer by any man. What would be deemed by a 
thoughtful and impartial man a proper solution at one 
time might and probably would be rejected by the same 
man at no very distant day. I can give no better an- 
swer than tosay, that the solution must be left to time 
and to the sound judgment of the Southern people, who 
have the trouble before them every day. So far the 
difficulties have been greatly augmented by the (proba- 








bly well intended tho unwise) interference of people 
who know little of the situation. If the problem is 
ever to be solved it will come through Home rule. 

~ SARROLLTON, Miss. 





THE RACE PROBLEM IN THE SOUTH AND THE 


LODGE BILL. 





BY THE HON. HILARY A. HERBERT, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM ALABAMA. 





The Negro has, from the foundation of our Govern- 
ment, been a disturbing factor in American politics. 
When African slavery had proven to be most protitable 
in the Southern section of our Union, and the people of 
the Northern States had sold out their slaves, slavery 
became sectional. Antislavery agitation in the North, 
coupled with fierce abuse of slave-owners, gradually de- 
stroyed the antislavery sentiment which previously had 
largely existed in the South. Crimination and recrimi- 
nation resulted in the Civil War of ’61-65. The slave 
became a freeman, and then was projected into our poli- 
tics the difficult problem: What shall be the political 
status of the Negro? Ultra-Republican statesmen, like 
Ben. Wade, Thad. Stevens and Mr. Sumner, came with- 
out hesitation to the conclusion that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should invest him promptly with all the rights 
of citizenship, including suffrage. Not so with Mr. 
Lincoln. No statesman ever considered any question 
from a loftier plane of patriotism than that occupied by 
the martyr-President when examining this problem; and 
his conclusion was that the people of each of the seced- 
ing States had the Constitutional right and ought to settle 
for themselves the question of Negro suffrage. His theory 
of reconstruction was identical with that of Andrew John- 
son. This appears from his message of December, 1863, 
from his pocket-veto, July, 1864, of the bill ‘ to guaran- 
tee the Southern States a Republican form of govern- 
ment,” and above all from the fact that he caused to be 
prepared the identical proclamation for the restoration 
of North Carolina, which was issued by his successor, 
May 29th, 1865, and forms the basis of all Mr. Johnson’s 
subsequent work in that field.* Lincoln, if he had 
lived, would have been able to carry out his reconstruc- 
tion policy, and then each of the late slave States would 
have been left to solve the question of Negro suffrage 
for itself. Patience, tact and experience gathered on 
the spot and applied to legislation by those most in- 
terested and most competent to deal with the question, 
would in each State have furnished the best possible 
solution. This all men are bound to believe who have 
faith in the capacity of our people for self-government. 
But this was not to be. Lincoln was assassinated—a 
measureless misfortune to the unhappy South, for he 
only could have successfully resisted the wild and im- 
practicable scheme of universal suffrage for four mil- 
lions of newly made freedmen. Andrew Johnson, re- 
sisted it heroically, placing himself exactly on the lines 
laid down by Mr. Lincoln; but after a fierce struggle, 
lasting for two years, he was borne down, and in 
March, 1867, the reconstruction laws were passed, put- 
ting the South under military rule, disfranchising many 
of the whites, enfranchising all the blacks, and turning 
over the government of all the lately seceded States, 
except two, to the lately emancipated slaves. 

Appeals were made to the Negro by interested par- 
tiesto his fear of re-enslavement, to his sense of grati- 
tude, and to his prejudices; and he had neither the will 
nor the power to resist the forces which arrayed him 
against his late master. The solidification of his vote 
meant, of course, a black man’s party, for its majority 
sentiment determines the complexion of every political 
party. The domination of the black man’s party, 
officered as it was, meant ruin. In six years the State 
debt of Alabama was increased by $17,148,000, and mil- 
lions added to the indebtedness of counties, cities and 
towns. In North Carolina, within three years the State 
debt, including railroad indorsements, was increased by 
$33,000,000. Two railroads in South Carolina, the bonds 
of which had been indorsed to the extent of $6,000,000, 
were stolen bodily. Fraud, force, corruption and brib- 
ery prevailed to such an extent that the Republican Gov- 
ernor, Chamberlain, declining an invitation to attend 
a dinner of the New England Society, said: ‘‘ The civil- 





* See for proofs,“ Whx the So'id South,” published by R. H, Wood- 
ward & Co., Baltimore, 1890, 
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ization of the Puritan and the Cavalier, the Roundhead 
and the Huguenot, is in peril.” Georgia’s debt in two 
years was increased by $6,623,000. In Florida, four mil- 
lions of bords, subsequently declared unconstitutional, 
were issued, and besides these the State debt was in- 
creased nearly $1,000,000. In Tennessee, a bonded debt 
was created of ‘ 565,546.60; in Arkansas, the State 
debt was increased by $5,350,000; in Mississippi, by sev- 
eral millions of dollars; in Texas, by $4,414,095.45; in 
Louisiana, the State debt rose in four years from $8,700,- 
000 to $48,029,349.95. Everywhere. and just in propor- 
tion as the Negro predominated in numbers, property 
values shrank, while debts were being pi'ed up and tax- 
ation was being doubled, trebled, and often quadrupled. 
As it was with States, so it was in cities, counties and 
towns. 

These were the results of the solution of the Negro 
question by the Congress at Washington. It is not pos- 
sible that anything could have been worse. All immi- 
gration to the South had ceased. The richest portions 
of that stricken section were fast becoming uninhabita- 
ble, when at last white men united, and there came a 
struggle, the issue of which was everywhere the same. 
Nowhere could it be doubtful. The race against which 
the Negro had allowed himself to be arrayed has never 
yet met its master; it could not go down before the 
African. White men regained possession of al] the 
State governments in the South. The resu't has been 
most happy. Population, agriculture, mining, manu- 
factures, banks, national and private, are increasing 
more rapidly in the South than in the North or West. 
The Negro is far more prosperous at this hour in every 
one of these States than he ever was at any moment 
under carpet-bag rule. The whites are taxiog them- 
selves to fit him for freedom; millions are being spent 
on his education; he is bettering his physical conditions, 
and progressing, not always rapidly, but everywhere 
surely, in intelligence; and nowhere is his advancement 
so clearly marked as in thos? counties and sections 
where the white man most largely predominates in 
numbers, and consequently in influence over his colored 
neighbor. 

The Census of 1890, when its results are tabulated, 
will demonstrate that the Negroes of the South are en- 
joying facilities for education and a degree of prosperity 
greater by far than that ever experienced by any other 
large body of men of African descent anywhere in the 
world. Race conflicts, such as terrorized and disgraced 
these Southern States. when incited for political profit 
by aliens and demagogs, during the days of recon- 
struction, are almost entirely unknown. 

With such a retrospect and such present surroundings 
it is not strange that the Southern man should look 
upon the Lodge bill as a measure threatening the pros- 
perity of his section. He can almost hear in it the 
tramp of the mercenary political legions that will seek 
to crush underfoot again honest government in the 
South. 

Mr. Dalzeli says, in the November number of the North 
American Review that this Lodge bill “is an extension 
of the supervisury system now inforce. It is not pro- 
perly speaking even a Federal e!ection law, much less a 
Force bill, as it has been denominated.” 

This is the line of argument upon which its friends 
generally defend it. 

Nothing could be farther from the fact. The present 
supervisory system contemplates that at most two 
supervisors, each belonging to a different political party, 
shall attend each polling place and see that a fair elec- 
tion is held and fair returns made. If any injustice is 
done they are tofurnish evidence of it, and they are to 
be assisted in certain cases by deputy marshals to aid in 
keeping the peace and maintaining the rights of voters 
State officials are left to hold the elections, and under 
this supervision to m+ke returns from which certificates 
of election are issued. Under the Lodge bill the only 
elections for Representatives in Congress which are not 
meaningless are to be held, and the only counting 
which counts is to be done by Federal supervisors. 
State officials, it is true, are to be present and under 
State laws are(in conjuuction with these Federal super- 
visors) to go through the form of holding an election; 
but that is all. If the count made by them differs from 
the count made by the Federal supervisors, the count 
of the latter is to prevail. These Federal supervisors are 
to make their returns to a United States Board of Can- 
vassers, who afe to certify the person elected and the per- 
son so certified must by the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives be ‘‘ placed upon the roll of persons elected 
as Representatives or Delegates in Congress.” The Clerk 
failing to obey this law is subject to a fine of from one 
to five thousand dollars, imprisonment from one to five 
years, and disqualitcation to hold office thereafter. 
(Section 16, Lodge Bill.) 

The right to receive or reject a ballot, and the right 
to count and return the same, and to issue certificates 
of election, are thus all taken out of tne hands of State 
officers and vested in Federal officials. The bill provides 
for doing what Mr. Reed calls ‘‘our own counting and 
our own certifying”; and if it be not a Federal election 
law, it is difficu t to say what would be. And the bill 
itself is not more remarkable than was the mode of 
passing it through the House. !t iscontained in seventy- 
six pages of printed mutter, embraces over 17,000 





words—more than five times as many as the Constitution 
of the United States—which was debated for months. It 
defines or denounces at least a thousand forms of crime. 
Its verbiage is perplexing, it is full of intricate details, 
yet instrict accordance with what are called ‘‘the busi- 
ness methods” of a House which had ‘ceased to be.a de- 
liberative body,” it was sprung upon the members so 
suddenly that the majority of the committee, 
with all the help they can fairly be presumed to have 
received from its author, who was rot a member of 
Congress, were only able to give their report to the 
House three days before the bill was taken up for con- 
sideration The minority got in theirs only one day be- 
fore, and they were in a breathless hurry to accomplish 
that feat. About thirty hours were a!lowed three hun- 
dred and twenty-five men to discuss and try to amend 
this measure which revolutionizes the practice of one 
hundred years, by taking away from the States the right 
they have enjoyed from the beginning of the Govern- 
ment to elect their Representatives in Congres:, and 
which vests in the Central Government at Washington 
as absolute and complete control over that whole matter, 
as Louis Napoleon exercised over the plebiscite when he 
had the people to declare him Emperor of the French. 
A vote was forced upon the bill, and not so much as one- 
third of it had been read for consideration in the House. 
Mr. Dalzell may well be excused for not understanding 
it. Nobody understood it; probably not even Mr. Lodge, 
its reputed author. In reality, however, as was practi- 
cally admitted by Mr. Rowell, of Illinois, upon the floor, 
it came from the hand of Mr. Jno. I. Davenport, who 
has for twenty years past been a chief supervisor of 
Federal elections in the interest of the Republican Party 
in New York City. 

Mr. Davenport being intrusted with the power of 
framing a law seems to have known of no gcod reason 
why he should not provide for himself comfortably and 
perpetually. He is now a chief supervisor. The bill 
continues him in the office for life, and enlarges its 
duties, powers and emoluments. Our laws affix a limit 
to the compensation to be allowed marshals, district at- 


torneys and other feed officers. Tuis bill affixes no limit . 


to the emoluments of a chief supervisor. Other feed 
officers, after the passing of their claims by a judge, 
must submit their accounts for a ‘revision on their 
merits,” by the Treasury officials, and must wait their 
turns. This bill makes the accounts of chief supervis- 
ors ** special,” compels their immediate payment, with- 
out any revision whatever *‘ on their merits.”” The chief 
supervisor of each Congressional dirtrict, and nearly 
every one is now Republican, and more than nine-tenths 
of them will be Republicans under the present bill, is 
the autocrat of all the election machinery. He puts it 
into play and controls it absolutely. Upon petition by 
one hundred voters he asks the circuit judge to appoint 
supervisors. The judge must appoint from the list fur- 
nished him by this chief. The appointees are subject 
only to his ‘‘ detail, instructions and direction.” He de- 
tails three supervisors to hold the election at each poll- 
ing place withia the district, ‘‘not more than two of 
whom may belong to one political party,” say, two 
Republicans and one Democrat. As was proved to 
have been done in the case of Wheeler against 
Lowe, from the Eighth Congressional District of Ala- 
bama, he may appoint in every instance a subservient 
Democrat who in that election will vote against his 
party. He may send supervisors out of their home pre- 
cincts to hold elections in distant countie:, where they 
do not know, and are unknown by, the voters. Deputy 
marshals are also under his control. 
send these from one county or precinct to another. 
Thus he may with impunity bribe with the people’s 
money persons to go on election day to points where 
they cannot vote. He only is to pay, or cause to be 
paid, these supervisors, and he may withhold their pay 
when they have not ‘‘ fully discharged their duties,” 
that is, satisfactorily to him; and he may suspend prac- 
tically at will any supervisor and appoint another in his 
stead. He may require supervisors not only to inquire 
and furnish in certain cities lisis of ‘all naturalized 
persons, their age, nativity, date of naturalization, resi- 
dence,” etc.; but, adopting the system of domiciliary 
visits, so odious to freemen, he may, for five weeks be- 
fore the election, in cities of over 100,000 inhabitants, 
employ supervisors and deputy marshals, all, if he so 
will, belonging to his own party, ‘‘ to make a thorough 
and effective house to house canvass of the whole city, 
to ascertain by inquiry . . . the names, ages, nativity, 
terms of residence in country, county, etc., and other 
qualifications as a voter of every male person,” aud to 
‘“‘make full report in writing . . . of all information 
gathered by them,” etc., etc., thus ‘‘ spotting” every 
voter. 

It is charged that Mr. Quay, during the last Presiden- 
tial campaign, paid a sum of money to an employé who 
sold him the subscribers’ list of a certain newspaper. 
All such knowledge is of great value in heated cam- 
paigns. The Lodge bill saves the Republicans all neces- 
sity for ‘“‘chipping in” to obtain information about 
voters. The people are made to pay for it. Indeed, 


under this bill, the Chairmen of Executive Committees 
will shrink into insignificance. The question will be: 
Who is your chief supervisor? The fees to supervisors 
and special deputy marshals of election are five dollars 


He may likewise” 
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a day, and in large cities, ten, Counting three deputy 
marshals and three supervisors to each polling place, 
here is an immense corruption fund furnished by the 
Governmen~. 

If any disputes arise and any offenses are committed 
by or against any of these election officers, the causes 
are triable only in the United States courts; and the 
present jury law, which secures fair juries, is repealed, 
and United States juries are hereafter to be taken from 
lists furnished by three commissioners, cho-en by cir- 
cuit judges, eight-ninths of whom are now Republicans, 
and twenty-six twenty-severnths of whom are likely 
hereafter to be Republicans, if the House bill for new 
judges, now pending in the Senate, shall pass. 

Added to the other despotic provisions of the bill, 
Section 32 adopts and applies ‘‘to this act with like 
force and effect as if specifically mentioned 
therein.” (Section 1989, R. S. U.S.) ‘1t shall be lawful 
for the President of the United States, or such other 
person as he may empower for that purpose to employ 
such part of the land or naval forces of the United 
States or of the militia as may be necessary . . . to 
prevent the violation and enforce the due execution of the 
provisions of this title,” which title refers to conspira- 
cies against the right to vote, etc., etc. And yet it was 
argued in the House that there was not a blue-coat in 
this bill. 

As the supervisors appointed under this bill are to per 
form every act essential to an election, and as their 
count is to be final and conclusive, why should States 
go to the expense of holding elections at. all for Repre- 
sentatives in Congress? The only practical eff ct of 
allowing the State election machinery still to operate 
in these elections seems to be that the Federal Govern- 
ment thereby obtains a quasi control over the s-lection 
of Presidential electors. In nearly all the States these 
electors and Representatives in Congress are voted for 
upon the same ballots, and Section 9 of the Lodge bill 
provides with great particulurity that United States 
supervisors shall count and tally ‘‘all the names of the 
persons contained in the ballot,” and this applies, 
whether these names are those of persons voted for as 
electors or as State officers. 

It, therefore, seems fair to say that the Lodge bill is 
an ingenious contrivance to grasp power over the selec- 
tion of Presidential electors, which no latitudinarian 
has ever yet contended was warranted by the Constitu- 
tion. 

The theory upon which this bill was urged in the 
House, so far as it re'ates to the South, was that ad- 
vanced by Mr. Reed inthe June number of the North 
American Review, that ‘‘the Republican Party of the 
Uni'ed States shall receive and have counted the votes 
which belong to it by virtue of the Constitution of the 
country.” Mr. Reed seems to think all the colored 
vote belongs to that party by virtue of the Constitution. 
Now the practical effect of passing the Lodge bill in 
the House has been to again solidify the South. 
We were already beginning to divide; but this measuie 
had brought into the Democratic ranks State Senator 
Lane, of Alabama, Gen. Jno. 8. Mosby and ex-Governor 
Cameron, of Virginia, and thousands of other Southern 
Republicans. In a recent interview Mr. McKinley states 
that there were elected to the present House from the 
South twenty-three Republicans, and that the recent 
election shows only six. This is the work of the Lodge, 
far more than of the McKinley bill. Well do cur peo- 
ple know that if the theory of the Lodge bi!l prevails, 
the Negro voters of the South will look upon the mil- 
lions of Federal moneys and the thousands of Federal 
officia's sent among them as intended by the Govern- 
ment tosolidify them once more against the white man. 
If the scheme succeeds then Negro majorities will 
again dominate South Carolina, Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana as well, as al:o many of the rich¢st counties in each 
of the former slave States. 

When the Republican governments foisted upon the 
Southern States died, they left us a fearful legacy of 
debt and bitter memories. The election frauds com- 
mitted by Republicans in the South are unpara!leled by 
any in the previous history of the country. No honest 
man can deny that some election frauds have been coni- 
mitted by Southern Democrats for the preservation of 
good government, just as no honest man will deny that 
bribery prevails extensively now in many portions of 
the North and West. But Southern frauds have been 
multiplied a thousandfold in the minds of the North for 
political purposes, and the Lodge bill seems to the South 
to be the supreme effort of certain political leaders to 
perpetuate their power by force and fraud. It ignores 
State lines and attempts to grasp full control over elec- 
tionsand their results everywhere. The South is natu- 
rally as much io favor of fair elections as any other 
portion of our country. If left to ourselves we will 
solve in the only rational and effectual manner the 
problems that are upon us. We are educating thie 
Negro so that he can take care of himself, both as a citi- 
zen anda voter. There is a natural tendency among 
the white people of the South to divide into two parties. 
Nothing can prevent this so effectually as the continued 
irritation caused by efforts to pass such measures as tle 
Lodge bill; and every division among white men tends 
to secure a free ballot and a fair count for all. 

MONTGOMERY, Aus. 
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THE SOUTH CAN BEST SOLVE ITS OWN RACE 
PROBLEM. 








BY THE HON. G. C, WALTHALL, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MISSISSIPPI. 





I very much regret that owing to the pressure of other 
engagements upon me, at the end of a ten months ses- 
sion of Congress, it will be impossible for me to prepare 
an article upon the Southern question for THE INDE- 
PENDENT within the time you name. Having discussed 
the question with some elaboration twice in the Senate, 
I would have but very little of new matter to offer, but, 
if I had the time, would cheerfully send you an article 
according to your request. 





Senator Walthall sends us, as expressive of his views, 
a speech of his delivered in the United States Senate 
recently. We take from it the following extracts: 


“Mr. President, the problem which confronts the South- 
ern people is grave and serious enough to excite the sym- 
pathy and appeal to the patriotism of their fellow-citizens 
of the Northern States of every shade of political opinion. 
It isa problem full of doubts and difficulties and dangers, 
and it can never be solved or appreciated so long as the 
embarrassments which beset these people are overlooked 
or disregarded by those who would deal with the subject. 
It cannot be solved through any of the agencies of mere 
partisan warfare. It is outside the domain of mere party 
politics, and what its solution is to be no statesman can 
safely foretell. But however and whenever the solution 
may come, it must be clear to all men that it can only be 
retarded and delayed if we persist in attributing to politi- 
cal differences and to these alone those results which are 
plainly due to race differences, tho they may sometimes be 
developedin connection with elections. 

“This subject is engaging the attention of thoughtful 
and patriotic people everywhere, and they are tiring of the 
partisan treatment it has too long received and of the illib- 
erality that has too often characterized its discussior. 

**T believe, sir, the people of this whole country—that the 
white people of the North, of whatever party, demand that 
there shall be no general condemnation here of the breth 
ren of their own blood in the South without some consider- 
ation of their trying situation and their dangerous sur- 
roundings. 

‘They know, as we know, that the present condition 
growing out of the relation of the races there is of necessity 
not in all things what they or we would have it; but they 
must realize that it is better than the world expected or had 
a right to expect it would become so soon. All who have 
impartially looked on while we have struggled with the 
grave race problem by which we are confronted, have seen 
the burdens we were bearing and the difficulties which be- 
set us in establishing our new relations with a population 
of ignorant blacks who, having been our former slaves, 
suddenly, and without training or preparation, were not 
only set free among us, but set in power above the heads of 
their former owners, so far as a dominant political party 
could do this through any of the powerful agencies of the 
Geueral Government. .. . 

**But it has been par'ly due to the fact that people in 
those communities, where the whole population is of the 
same blood, the same habits of social life, occupying the 
same plane of civilization and intelligence, and with the 
same aims and aspirations, are slow to appreciate fully how 
vastly and painfully different the conditions are in com- 

munities composed of two distinct and in all respects 
widely dissimilar races. Both these obstacles to a fair 
consideration of Southern affairs are now in large measure 
removed, one by re-action and the lapse of time, the other 
by travel and communication between the sections and by 
free and friendly interchange of views and experiences 
between the people of those sections, by business identifica- 
tions, by observation, reading and reflection. 

“Phe white people of the South belong to the race that 
made this great country ail that it is and will makeit all 
that it isto be. No other race has ever stood before it or 
above it, and whether it be in this Republic, or a sub- 
division of it, in a large community or a small One, no 
other race ever can or ever should. 

“This fact, accepted by all men as a fact, even tho it may 
no* justify, makes probable and unavoidable, and without 
reference to party causes is sufficient to account for, occa- 
sional disturbances and even collisions when there is the 
presence of another race in larger numbers upon the same 
theater of effort, especially when much of the training of 
the inferior race has been in the direction of distrust, sus- 
picion and hatred of the other. 

“* The Negro population of the South was brought among 
us as slaves from Africa when they were of the lowest order 
of humanity. At the end of a great war they were set free 
and invested not only with civil and political rights, but 
clothed also with political power, with no other fitness for 
such a change than they had gotten from a state of slavery. 
For years after the Negroes were set free these two incon- 
gruous races with their diverse characters stood face to face 

in Mississippi, asin some other States, the blacks in the 

majority, backed up by Federal power and with all their 
teachings as to their newly acquired political rights coming 
from alien white leaders, whose mission seemed to be to 
poison their minds against the white Democracy, compris- 
ing then ninety-nine hundredths of the white people of the 

State. 

“These leaders, Republicans all, and most of them with- 
out character or standing in the States they hailed from, 
came among us to intensify the difficulties of our situation. 

The deluded blacks received them as missionaries from 

those who had set them free, and gave them their confi- 

dence, and by their votes, cast under the absolute dictation 
of these political adventurers, they made them the rulers 
of the State and placed them in all the positions of trust 
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men, backed by their party here, gave to our helpless State 
was inefficient and corrupt in all its branches and in all its 
departments, wicked and wanton in its shameless disre- 
gard of every interest of every class, and degrading beyond 
expression to the white people, the only class within the 
State who bad either the means or the intelligence to gov- 
ern it. 

“‘ After years of poverty and wretchedness, of humilia- 
tion and distress, added to four years of non-production 
and the waste of war, when the white people of the State 
had reached the very verge of despair, the wheel of politi- 
cal fortune turned and our alien and plundering rulers 
were hurled from the high places which they had dis- 
graced. Since then, earnestly and hovestly, temperately 
and discreetly as we could, we have been dealing with the 
perplexing problem before us, with its difficulties aug- 
mented and intensified by the evil teachings, the preju- 
dices, and antagonisms planted in the minds of the blacks 
by their false friends and selfish leaders. 

“How far we have succeeded, while critics far removed 
from the scene have looked on to find fault; what progress 
we have made, while politicians for a purpose have de- 
nounced occasional disturbances arising from the contact 
of two incongruous races as the wrongful conduct of a 
whole community, let the growing prosperity of our State 
attest andthe vastly improved and constantly improving 
condition ofthe relation of two races to each other. 

“The work we had to do could not be accomplished ina 
single decade, and it may require years tocomple it. In 
fact the time may never come when these races will be so 
harmonious in all things and at all times that occasional 
interruptions of good order and even serious collisions may 
not arise out of the differences between them to which 1 
have alluded. . 

“If one race must rule it will surely be the white race, 
and I believe the whites and blacks may live together in 
the South with the rights of both respected, but subject at 
intervals to those jars which race causes inevitably pro- 
duce. 

‘* Even -this result, however, must come slowly if those 
who are honestly striving to accomplish what many think 
impossible are publicly denounced by leading statesmen of 
the country for those interruptions, which are sometimes 
due alone to the inconsiderate action of a few persons sur 
rounded by peculiar circumstances, and sometimes to the 
commonest instincts of self protection, whether in an in- 
dividual or a community.” 

GRENADA, MIss. 


THE RACE ISSUE. 


BY THE HON. GEORGE T. BARNES, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM GEORGIA. 


The differences between the different races of men on 
the earth, mentally, morally and physically, are marked 
and distinct. The differences are so great that they 
frequently create antagonisms. The greatest difference 
between any two races is between the white and the 
black race. The North is entirely mistaken in reference 
to the true character of the Negroin the South. A 
Northern traveler passes through the South, visits a few 
cities and towns, and returns home impressed with the 
idea that he has acquired a knowledge of the Southern 
Negro. It requires long residence in the South, and on 
a Southern plantation or farm, living in daily contact 
with the Negro, to understand him. The North thinks 
the Southern Negro is a white man with a black skin. 
Some discuss political questions concerning him, as if he 
were an Anglo-Saxon white man, with a black skin. 
But the differences are far greater than skin deep. When 
the Northerner discusses the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments or the Lodge bill, he always talks about 
the rights of the Negro under these amendments, and 
how the Lodge bill will secure him in their exercise. 

But there is a broad distinction between a right and a 
capacity to exercise it. Legislation may confer rights, 
but it cannot confer capacity. Legislation cannot alter 
the nature of things. It cannot makea Nezroan Anglo- 
Saxon. Neither Congressional enactment, nor Parlia- 
mentary decree, with all the omnipotence claimed for 
it, can do that. You may confer the right on a child to 
run a locomotive, but you cannot give ¢he child the 
capacity todoit. If the child exercises the right it will 
run the train to destruction. If you intrust the Negro, 
as a race, with political control, and he exercises it, he 
will wreck the State. Isay race because, of course, I 
am not speaking of special instances found in individual 
cases. But in the very nature of things neither the child 
nor the Negro by himself, unaided, can exercise the 
respective rights mentioned, as long as they are wanting 
in the capacity toexercise them. 

Our Northern friends always see these truths when 
they discuss the question of the exercise of political 








quote from one Northern writer, Mr. John C. Ropes, of 
Boston. In. his introduction to his lectures on Napoleon, 
speaking of the effects of the French Revolution, he 
cal's attention to the clear distinction between the ex- 
tension of personal liberty, the removal of abuses, the 
abolition of privileges on the one hand, and the 
acquisition and enjoyment of political power on the 
other. But he says, ‘‘to suddenly transfer the popu- 
lation of Western Europe into self-governing commu- 


peasant of the continent the political capacity in, 
herited by the English free-holder, and the American 
farmer, was in the nature of things impossible.” If 
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much more impossible in the case of the African. Mr. 
Ropes again says: ‘‘ When political rights are conferred 
upon populations whose previous political experience 
has in nowise fitted them for the exercise of those 
rights, they will continue in spite of the most ad- 
vanced constitutions and laws to be subject to some 
body or other as completely as before such rights were 
conferred.” Now if this be truein reference to the ad- 
vanced white populations, of Western Europe, how cou.d 
you expect a different result with the African Negro 

The great body of the Negro race will not exercise 
this right unless induced by pressure from without the 
South or within the South. The Lodge bill means pres- 
sure from without. Hs natural effect is to bind Sovth- 
ern white men still closer within the political bonds 
which unite them. The Southern white man will 
naturally resent this outside interference to compel the 
exercise of a right against what he conceives to be his 
interests and the interests of civilization. Just as Cal- 
ifornia would resent the exercise of the right of suffrage 
by the Chinese in the interest of those who would plun- 
der the Government and rob the people, so would the 
Southern white man resent interference on the part of 
outside political communities. It is not true that the 
shot-gun controls elections in the South. Deeds of 
violence attending elections are rare and isolated. Elec- 
tions in the South are quiet and peaceab’e, and no man 
on account of color, under my observation, is now denied 
the exercise of the right of suffrage. Mr. Coleman, of 
Louisiana, and Mr. Ewart, of North Carolina, two of 
the leading Republican members of the present House 
of Representatives, foretold that the passage of the 
Lodge bill would destroy the Republican Party in the 
South. There are now twenty-five Republicans in the 
House from the South; in the next House there will be 
but five. Mr. Ewart, in a recent interview in the Wash- 
ington Post, attributed his defeat to the Lodge bill,’ but 
said that the election in his district was fair and free 
from fraud and intimidation. 

The Lodge bill cannot confer the capacity for the ex- 
ercise of political power onthe Negro. The Anglo-Saxon 
is the only member of the human family who has yet 
shown any strong evidence of a capacity for self-gov- 
ernment. Under our institutions other European races 
become assimilated with him and acquire the same fit- 
ness. But it takes time, The Negro is still in a state of 
tutelage. Left alone in his present condition he would 
relapse into barbarism. Look at Hayti. Says Sir Ste- 
phen St. John, formerly British Minister Resident in 
Hayti, after an acquaintance with the Negro of twenty- 
five years: ‘* Place him free from white influences, as in 
Hayti, and he shows no signs of improvement; on the 
contrary he is gradually retrograding to the African 
tribal customs,and without exterior pressure will fall 
into the state of the inhabitants on the Congo.” In my 
own State, Georgia, on the coast in a section where there 
are but few whites they were found indu'ging within a 
recent period in superstitious practices of the most de- 
grading character, and which had to be suppressed by 
public authority. ‘‘ Slavery,” says Mr. Froude, in his 
‘English in the West Indies,” ‘* was the first step to the 
Negro out of the savage condition to emancipation.” It 
may have been a hard step, but it was a necessary step. 
A'1 races and nations have had to pass through the most 
terrible trials in the onward march to civilization. The 
African, tho in a state of slavery, attained a higher de- 
gree of civilization than he had ever enjoyed before. He 
is now free, and in common with the great body of the 
Southern people I rejoice that he is free. 

The suddenness with which he acquired freedom nec- 
essarily brought about many conflicts in the adaptation 
of both races to the new situation. But the Negro, tho 
free, has not yet acquired the capacity for self-govern- 
ment. It remains even yet to be seen what other race 
than the Anglo-Saxon will ever acquire this capacity. 
But the best hope for the Negro is in these Southern 
States. The most kindly relations exist between him 
and the Southern white man. The white race are sub- 
mitting even in their poverty, brought about by long 
and disastrous war, willingly, to self-imposed taxation 
for the education of the Negro. The educational tax 
paid by the Southern States, on a basis of property valu- 
ation, not population, is fully equal and in some cases 
greater than that paid by Northern States. The white 
race pays it, the black race shares equally in the benefit. 
The kind of education the Negro should receive should 
not be very refined, nor classical, but adapted to his 
present condition. The limit within which you confine 
me forbids a discussion of this feature of the subject. I 


power by other races in other countries. I will simply | will only say now, his moral and intellectual education 


must go together. The Negro is making slow but grad- 
ual progress. While, as a race, they are thriftless, yet 
here and there they are becoming property owners. 
Bear in mind that a slave could not own property. In 
1880 the property of this race in Georgia was $5,765,000; 
to-day it is $12,322,000. The general feeling among our 
people is to afford the race every opportunity for im- 
provement. Under the guardiansbip of the Southern 
white man, a patient guardianship which a Northern 
man or a foreigner, unacquainted with the Negro 
character, would never have practiced, he has reached 
a point of advancement which I am sure he would not 
otherwise have attained. Und:r the same patient treat- 





impossible in the case of the European peasant, how 


ment he will continue to make still further progress, 
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contributing his share to the development of the great 
resources of that section of our common country in 
which the Southern white man and the Southern Negre 
must continue to live together, and, as I believe, most 
happily and with ever-increasing prosperity, for a long 
period of time yet to come. 

Aveusta, Ga. 


THE NEGRO VOIE IN THE SOUTH. 





BY THE HON. W. H. CRAIN, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM TEXAS. 





Owing to lack of time, it will be impracticable for 
me to reply at length to the questions submitted to me 
in your communication of the 5th inst. 

Some of them may be covered in a speech prepared 
by me, acopy of which I mail you. 





We make the following extracts from the speech sent 
us by Mr. Crain: 

“ The district which I have the honor to represent is in- 
voived and included in the wholesale denunciation of the 
South; and I shall have a few wo:ds to say in relation to 
its political condition. 

“ The colored population is so much larger than the white 
in four of the twenty-eight counties which compose my 
district that they are called Senegambia. In the county of 
Brazoria, which is in the Senegambian belt, the local of- 
fices are divided between the Democrats and the Republic- 
ans, and the persons named for them are voted for by 
both parties, while each man casts his ballot as he pleases 
for candidates upon the national and State tickets. 

“In counties where this kind of an agreement is not 
made and there are no nominations for local officers, each 
candidate exerts his best efforts to secure the greatest pos- 
sible number of colored votes, and there is no interference 
with the colored voters in the free exercise of their prefer- 
ence forany candidate in depositing their ballots. It is 
hardly necassary to say that the candidates of the national 
Democratic Party came out of Senegambia on election 
night with their banners trailing. In the county of Fort 
Bead, the majority against Cleveland and myself at the 
last election, was about 1,400. I have not heard of a soli- 
tary complaint anywhere in the district, of any obstruction 
or intimidation of voters. , 

“In the South the colored people are rapidly becoming 
indifferent to politics outside of the political preachers, 
the school-teachers and the professional polititions. They 
are finding out at last that whichever party is in power, 
their financial condition depends upon their individual 
efforts. Whether Cleveland or Harrison rules, they have 
to work, steal, or starve. 

“* After the War they were each promised ‘forty acres 
and amule.’ They have long since ceased to watch for the 
deed to the forty acres arid to long for the mule. 

“In Texas they were told that the election of Cleveland 
would be the signal for their relegation to slavery, and we 
had hard work to pacify them and to allay their apprehen- 
sions after the election. They scon learned that they had 
been deceived, and that, too, by the very men in whom 
they had placed confidence. They take more interest as a 
class in local elections than in national elections, because 
their votes are in demand either by the colored political 
bosses or by the local candidates. A fall campaign is a 
good harvest for the political colored preacher and school- 
teacher. 

“‘In my district, as a class, they are good citizens when 
left alone, and considering their former condition and the 
temptations to which they have been subjected, the bad 
advice that has been poured into their ears, their ignorance, 
and the obstacles which have confronted them, they are to 
be regarded in general as objects of commiseration rather 
than as people to be despised. They are treated well by 
the whites, and they regard the Democrats as their friends. 

“The fact is that, like our own people, there are good 
and bad men among them, and since the exodus of the 
carpet-baggers they have made fair, average citizens. 
When they want work, when they need assistance, when 
they solicit subscriptions for school-houses or churches, 
when they are raising money to bury one of their friends, 
they go to the Democrats; but when they vote they usu- 
ally go to the Republicars, unless they feel commercially 
inclined or have personal preferences. Just after the late 
election in Tennessee I read an editorial extract from a 
Nashville paper in which the editor, a colored man, charged 
his people with actually selling their votes. Would the 
Lodge bill stop that? It is charged in Texas that those 
who mapvage among them sell not only their own votes, but 
those which they control. .. . 

“As I have already said, the South is menacing New 
England. She is threatening her commercial supremacy. 
She is encroaching upon our markets. She will ultimately 
drive her out of the Western market. Something must be 
done to check the progress of the young commercial giant. 

** What shall it be? What isthe remedy? The Force bill 
to shake confidence and keep out Northern capital; to en- 
gender sectional! hatred; to arouse the worst passions of the 
blacks and the whites; to cause riots; to invoke Federal in 
terference; to upset social conditions; to cripple business; 
and to stop the rapid increase of new industries. 

“But suppose that the Force bill should become a law, 
and the Southern people should quietly submit to the en- 
forcement of its obnoxious provisions and suffer themselves 
to be defrauded out of their just representation. What, 
then, will be the result? 

“Confidence will be restored, and in a few years the 
South will be the great manufacturing as well as farming 
and commercial center of the Union. Her population will 
have more than trebled by the end of the century, and she 
will be in a position to demand her political rights and to 
have her claims allowed,”’ 


Cusno, TEXA8, 





THE LODGE BILL. 


BY THE HON. HENRY ST. GEORGE TOCKER, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM VIRGINIA. 


I candidly do not believe that there is a citizen of our 
broad land who would desire the passage of’ the Force 
bill, when properly explained, unless he should be suf- 
fering from amoral paralysis, such as seems to have 
afflicted the authors (whol pray God may hereafter also 
be styled ‘‘ the finishers”) of the infamous bill. 

STAUNTON, VA. 





THE NEGRO PROBLEM. 


BY THE HON. LAPS. D. MCCORD, 
ADJUTANT-GENEP AI. OF TENNESSEE, 





The ‘‘ Negro Problem” exists only on paper at the 
North. The relations of the races fall into natural ad- 
justment easily and without friction, and are never dis- 
turbed except from outside interference. The Negro’s 
social status (with his kind) is continually improving, tho 
more slowly as he reaches his highest possibility. If he 
had not the whites to copy after and to sustain him he 
would lapse into barbarism, his natural state. There are 
many refined, honorable and educated Negroes; but they 
couid not stem the natural tendency to barbarism if they 
were unaided by the whites. There will never be any social 
intermingling of the races. It is utterly abhorrent. and 
so totally repulsive that it can never be. Negroes them- 
selves do not desire it. A Negro has no respect fora 
white man who will associate with him. 

Industrially the Negro is indolent and improvident. 
Few of them realize that there is to be a to-morrow, and 
they make no provision for it. There is almost a total 
lack of inventive genius and very little mechanical skill. 
The race has almost reached the limit of its possibilities 
in this respect. ° 

Politically he is becoming less and less a factor, and is 
losing that enthusiastic itching to vote early and often 
that once characterized him. In place: they vote the 
Democratic ticket altogether, and will at an early day 
vote it universally. The discussion of his po'itical status 
at the North and the laws and plans proposed for his ben- 
efit (?) all go upon the false assumption that they are all 
Repub icans. People down here are amused at the silly, 
absurd, sentimental fustian that our dear friends at the 
North spend over this matter. 

Educationally the Negro is a hundred times better pro- 
vided for tnan the whites, considering his capabilities and 
his contribution to the funds and facilities. I know a 
Negro who went toschool four years without a break 
and got as faras the third reader. Ten years have en- 
abled him to forget the letters. A few can takea classi- 
cal education, and many can reach quite high ‘in attain- 
ments: but they cannot retain it, and do not know what 
to do with it before they forget it. The body of them 
cannot take even a primary degree. The Southern peo- 
ple realize fully the importance of educating them as 
much as possible in order to make better citizens of them 
and relieve the criminal courts, and the most ample and 
liberal provisions are made. Every year Southern men 
pull millions out of their pockets to sustain Negro schools, 
while their misguided sympathizers elsewhere are wast- 
ing immense job lots of bad breath in trying to convince 
them that they are mistreated. The Negro knows who 
is helping him, and he is appreciative and satisfied. If 
those of our very tender-hearted friends at the Nosth 
who are so solicitously fond of the Negro knew how he 
despised *‘ poor white trash,” and what an indescribable 
contempt and loathing he has for a white man who low- 
ers himself to his social level, they would leave us to 
take care of him here while they give their valued atten- 
tion to their own affairs. 

It is not only necessary that the supremacy of the 
whites be maintained, but it is going to be. I do not 
mean by force, but because of the innate natural superi- 
ority and power of domination inherent in white blood. 
We have had repeated exhibitions of the calamitous re- 
su'ts of even partial Negro domination. Ruin, debt, 
lawlessness, riot, crime, follow naturally, because it is 
the Negro’s natural bent, and because he falls into the 
hands of sneaking, mean white devils, who put him up 
to excesses while they steal for themselves. Co'oniza- 
tion means heathenism, barbarism and cannibalism. 
A colony might be curbed into apparent decency by the 
proximity of white people and continued coaxing and 
teaching; but it would never prosper and could not be 
self-sustaining. 

The Force bill is totally indefensible in any argu- 
ment that has the remotest regard for constitutional lim- 
itations or the recognized fundamental principles in 
which our Government is founded; but outside of that 
it is repulsively objectionable because of its manifest 
purpose to place ‘‘ black heels on white necks.” It is 
idle to say that the law is of general application and is 
not aimed especially to humiliate, degrade and damage 
the South. The alleged election irregularities at the 
South are the announced reason of its conception and 
the pronounced purpose of its enforcement. Even if it 
could be constitutionally enacted and pure in its pur- 
poses, there is no necessity for it. The reason on which 
it is based is false. The prime argument for it is pre- 
mised in a false assumption. It is assumed that all 
Negroes all the time vote the Republican ticket when 





allowed to vote unmolested, and because the returns 
show that they do not do so it is then assumed that they 
are bulldozed and the returns falsified, and, therefore, 
Federal supervision is necessary. It is false. The re- 
turns disclose its falsity; the unvarying testimony of 
the best men in the South corroborates the returns. If 
it should be enforced, however, and the impressionable, 
easily excitable Negroes of the South were again sub- 
jected to the pernicious and damnable influences and 
instigations of irresponsible political adventurers and 
bummers, they would possibly be solidified. The proc- 
ess would re-awaken the worst elements in their dispo- 
sition and result in outrages upon the decent whites, 
social and political demoralization and industrial dis- 
turbances, and the Negro would get the worst of it. As 
itis, he is peaceably pursuing his way and learning 
more and more every day that politics is vanity and 
that his interests and destiny are indissolubly linked 
with those of his white neighbors and employers, and 
he is prospering and reaching his highest possibility. 
The effect of this wili be to throw him back, and to ar- 
ray the whites against him for their own protection, thus 
withdrawing their needful support and aid, without 
which he can scarcely exist and must retrogress in all 
his material interests. It is thus easily to be seen that 
it wi'l be a damage to the social, political and industrial 
interests of the whites and an irreparable damage to the 
Negro in every way, and the only benefit to anybody 
anywhere will be the opportunity its effects will give to 
mean politicians to keep up their accursed business of 
speculating upon prejudices that ought long since to 
have been allayed. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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OLD NICK. 
AN UNPUBLISHED PAPER. 
BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 








ALL anecdotes, as I have often remarked in print, are 
lies. It is painful to use harsh words, and, knowing by 
my own feelings how much the reader is shocked by 
this rude word lies, I should really be much gratified if 
it were possible to supplant it by some gentler and more 
courteous word, such as falsehoods or even fibs, which 
dilutes the atrocity of untruth into something of an 
amiable weakness; wrong, but still venial, and natural, 
and so far, therefore, reas »nable. Anything for peace: 
but really in this instance I cannot indulge the reader. 
The instincts of morality will not allow of it; and still 
less the passion, which made Juvenal a poet—viz., the 
passion of enormous and bloody indignation. I say, ‘‘ The 
passion which made Juvenal a poet.” Thescholar needs 
no explanation; but the reader, whose scholarship is yet 
among his futurities (which I conceive tobe the civilest 
way of describing an itgnoramus), must understand that 
Juvenal, the Roman satirist, who was in fact a predes- 
tined poet in virtue of his ebullient heart, that boiled 
over once or twice a day in anger that could not be ex- 
pressed upon witnessing the enormities of domestic life 
in Rome, was willing to forego all pretensions to natu- 
ral power and inspiration for the sake of obtaining such 
influence as would enable him to reprove Roman vices 
with effect. 

From the beginning of this century, with wrath con- 
tinually growing, I have laid it down as a rule, and if 
the last year of it, viz., A. D. 1900, should overhear my 
voice among the babblings that will then be troubling 
the atmosphere—in that case it will hear me still re-af- 
firming with an indignation still gathering strength, and 
therefore approaching ever nearer and nearer to a Juve- 
nalian power of versification, so that perhaps I shall 
then speak in rhymed couplets—that all anecdotes pre- 
tending to be ‘“‘ smart,” but to a dead certainty if they 
pretend to be ‘‘ epigrammatic,” are and. must be lies. 
There is in fact no security for the truth of an anecdote, 
no guaranty whatever, except its intense stupidity. If 
a man is searched at a police office, on the ground that 
he was caught trying the window-shutters of silver- 
smiths, thenifitshould happen that in his pockets is found 
abs »lutely nothing at all except one solitary paving-stone, 
in that case, Charity, which believeth all things (in fact, 
is credulous to an anile degree), will be disposed to lock 
up the paving-stone and restore it to the man on his lib- 
eration, as if it were really his own, tho philosophy 
mutters indignantly, being all but certain that the 
fellow stole it. And, really, I have been too candid a 
great deal in admitting that a man may appropriate an 
anecdote and establish his claim to it by pleading its 
awful stupidity. That might be the case, and I believe 
it was, when anecdotes were many and writers were 
few. But things are changed now. Fifty years ago, if 
a man were seen running away with the pace of a luna- 
tic, and you should sing out: ‘‘ Stop that fellow; he is 
ruoning off with the shin-bone of my great-grand- 
mother!” all the people in the street would have cried 
out in reply: ‘‘Oh nonsense! What should he want 
with your great-grandmother’s shin-bone?” and that 
would have seemed reasonable. But now, to see how 
things are altered, any man of sense would reply: 
‘What should he want with my great-grandmother’s 
shin-bone? Why, he’ll grind it; and then he'll mix it 
with guano.” This is what he, and the like of him, 
have actually done by shiploads of people far more en 
titled to consideration than any one of my four great 
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grandmothers—for 1 had four, with eight shin-bones 
among them. It is well known that the field of Water- 
loo was made to render up all its bones, British or 
French, to certain bohe-mills in agricultural districts. 
Borodino and Leipzig, the two bloodiest of modern bat- 
tle-fields, are supposed between them—what by the har- 
vest of battle, what by the harvest of neighboring hos- 
pitals—to be seized or possessed of four hundred thou- 
sand shin-bones, and other interesting specimens to 
match. Negotiations have been proceeding at various 
times between the leading bone-mills in England and 
the Jews in Dresden or in Moscow. Hitherto these ne- 
gotiations have broken down, because the Jews stood 
out for 37 per shent., calculated upon the costs of ex- 
humation; but of late they show a disposition to do 
business at 83 per shent. The contract will, therefore, 
move forward again; it. will go ahead: and the dust of 
the faithful armies, together with the dust of their ene- 
mies, will very soon be found—not in the stopper of a 
bung-hole, as Prince Hamlet conceived too prematurely, 
but in an unprecedented crop of Swedish turnips. 

Bones change their value, it seems thus clearly; and 
anecdotes change their value; and in that proportion 
honesty, as regards one or the other, changes the value 
of its chances. But what has all this to do with ‘‘ Old 
Nick”? Stop; let me consider. That title was placed 
at the head of this article; and I admit that it was 
placed there by myself. Else, while I was wandering 
from my text, and vainly endeavoring to recollect what 
it was that I had meant by this text, a random thought 
came over me (immoral but natural) that I would charge 
the heading of Old Nick upon the compositor, asserting 
that he had placed it there in obstinate defiance of all 
the orders to thecontrary, and supplications to the con- 
trary, that I bad addressed to him for a month: by 
which means I should throw upon him the responsibility 
of accounting for so portentous an ensign. 





A NEW STEP NEEDED IN CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM. 
BY THE HON. JOHN M. GREGORY, 
Ex-CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONER. 








THE slow progress of the Civil Service Reform shows a 
nearly equal balance of the forces which make for it and 
of those which oppose it. 

The resisting forces were not able to prevent the pas- 
sage of the law, nor to defeat the annual appropriation 
for keeping it in operation; but they were strong enough 
to induce President Grant to abandon the cause in his 
day, and to compel President Cleveland to forego his 
wishes and to make a nearly clean sweep of the Repub- 
lican office-holders not absolutely protected by the law; 
and they now compel his successor to follow close in his 
tracks. 

It is idle to attribute the opposition to a few recalci- 
trant Congressmen and their dependents. These men 
represent obviously a large public sentiment not yet in 
harmony with the law; and it may be affirmed that 
while the majority in Congress fear the forces which 
make for righteousness, they feel, if they do not fear, 
those which make for office. The recent political over- 
turn threatens the reform with new difficulties and dan- 
gers. 

That great efforts will still be made for its overthrow 
is certain; but it is almost equally certain that it has 
come to stay in spite of all opposition. Its competitive 
examination for the selection of Government employés 
is right beyond question, and the general superiority of 
the clerks it has furnisted to the Government is almost 
universally admitted; but yet its progress is slow, and 
partisanship still finds méans to favor its friends and to 
oppose its enemies, even aftet the barrier of appoint- 
ment is passed. ia: ; 

The reform does not go deep enough. It has not cut 
off the main roots from which springs, forever fresh and 
vigorous, the pressure for office. It is this pressure 
which hinders the progress of the reform; and the obvi- 
ous need of the hour is to suppress or control it. The 
plain fact is, that the struggle for public employment is 
not political but purely mercenary. It is commonly 
known that work urder the Government is light, the 
hours short, the position good, and the pay large; that a 
young man or woman who gets a place under the Gov- 
ernment gets a good thing. Hence, for every vacancy 
there are a hundred applicants. The Civil Service ex- 
aminations are overcrowded, and the registers of eligi- 
bles are filled with a multitude of names, df which thou- 
sands can never hope for appointment. 

A true system of public service will enlist the personal 
interests of the employé on the side of good work. Our 
system, unfortunately, arrays the selfish instincts 
against faithful service. Promotion is not to the swift, 
and long life in the sevice is not to the strong. The em- 
ployé has with difficulty gained access to the fat feeding- 
troughs of the Republic, and must take his fill while he 
can. He knows full well that hungry thousands seek 
his p!ace. It is the old story of the Ins and Outs. 

Obviously, the true reform must make of the public 
service a business—a career—which men will seek, not 
merely for its ease, its honors, and its too rich reward, 
but as they seek other employment, in which by dili- 
gence, fidelity and steady persistence, they may win a 
reasonable success, 


I can best explain my views by throwing them into 
the form of an Act of Congress. which [ will entitle: 

An Act to further Reform the Civil Service. 

WHEREAS, The work of the Government requires fidelity, 
capacity and experience such as can be gained only in the 
work itself; and 

WHEREAS, those employed in this work ought not only 
to be chosen for ascertained fitness, but to be retained dur- 
ing efficiency and good behavior, in order to give the coun- 
try the full benefit of the experience and skill gained by 
them: and ; 
WHEREAS, the pay of those working for the people ought 
not to be more than the people themselves can earn in simi- 
lar work, under private employers with equal labor, ability 
and responsibility; Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. All appointments to clerical or other service 
or work in the Executive Departments in Washington,and 
in the Postal and Customs Service of the country, except 
as hereinafter provided, shall be to the lowest grades of 
such service in the several departments and offices respect. 
ively. This shall not include mere manual laborers whose 
employment is by the day or moath for temporary service. 

SEc. 2. Noperson shall be appointed to such lowest grade 
of clerical or other service or work who is under (say 18), or 
over (say 30) years of age, and who shall not have passed 
a satisfactory examination under the rules of the Civil 
Service Commission,to test character,capacity and acquired 
.qualifications for the place to be filled; and such examina- 
tion shall be competitive as provided by law and by the 
rules of the Civil Service Commission. 

SEc 3.-All persons appointed under this Act shall be paid 
as follows: 

I. All clerks, copyists, file-keepers, counters, enumera- 
tors, or others doing clerical work, shall.be paid during 
the first year of their service at the rate of (say $400) a year; 
and this pay shall thereafter be increased each year of con- 
tinuous service, $100 a year; provided the fidelity and 
efficiency of the employé shall be approved by the head of 
the department or office in which the service has been ren- 
dered; and, provided that the maximum salary shall not 
exceed $1,800 a year [the salary of the highest class clerks 
now]. 

It. All messengers, watchmen and doorkeepers, and all 
clerks, distributors and letter carriers at. post-offices in 
cities of less than twenty thousand inhabitants, shall be 
paid during the first year of their service (say $800) the first 
year, and the pay shall be increased each succeeding year 
of continuous service $100 a year, on approval for fidelity 
and efficiency; but the maximum shall not exceed (say 
$1,500) a year. 

Sec. 4. The head of each department may designate in 
his department, and in the offices under his control, such 
places as may in his judgment require superior or peculiar 
technical, scientific or professional learning, skill and ex- 
perieace, and these places shall be filled by persons who 
have passed the competitive examinations provided by 
the Civil Service Commission to test such special qualifica- 
tions; such appointments to be made as now provided, or 
as hereafter may be provided, by the Civil Service rules 
prescribed by the President; and the salaries shall be such 
as Congress may from time to time prescribe. 

Sec. 5. The provisions of this act for an annual increase 
of pay may upply to persons already in the service, but no 
increase shall be allowed, except in due proportion, to the 
time already served, and the maximum pay shall not, in 
any case, exceed $1,800 a year, in the Executive Departments 
in Washington, or (say $1,500) a year for messengers, watch- 
men and doorkeepers, and for clerks, distributors and let- 
ter carriers at post-offices in cities of less than 20,000 inhab- 
itants. ~ ‘ 

It will be noticed that this plan retains all the machin- 
ery of the present Civil Service Commission, so far as 
appointments are concerned; it only substitutes for the 
present unequal and often extravagant pay at the outset, 
a moderate salary which tho fully equal, if not superior, 
to the average pay for similar service under private em- 
ployers and corporaticns, does not present the glittering 
prize which now awakens the cupidity and stirs the 
party zeal and personal greed of the millions of office- 
seekers. Young men will not haunt the offices or hang 
upon the skirts of Congressmen in such large multitudes 
for an appointment which gives them only $400 a year. 

Thesecond important feature of this plan is the steady, 
but not extravagant, annual advance in salary. Under 
the present system the c'erk may be promoted from 
$1,000 to $1,200, $1,400, $1,600, or even more in a single 
year, provided he has sufficient ‘‘ influence ” to aid him; 
or he may remain, as is often the case, at the lowe-t 
salary for many years. The regu'ar increase of $100 a 
year, dependent upon efficieacy and good tehavior, is a 
sufficient motive to induce the average clerk to give his 
best servic’; and the continuance of this annuul in- 
crease through fourteen years spreads the influence of 
promotion through all those years, till the habit of faith- 
ful service is fully formed. There is no temptation left 
under this system for the clerk to neglect his work to 
seek, by partisan or other service, the favor of his Con- 
gressman or Senator to aid him in securing the coveted 
promotion and better pay. His regular and steady ad- 
vancement is provided for by law, and it requires noth- 
ing but his own fidelity and efficiency to secureit The 
principle invo'ved is that of the best Civil Service sys- 
tems of Europe. It conforms to the plainest dictates 
of common sense and keeps time with the well-known 

impulses of human nature. 


This plan further guards against any interference 
with what may be called the rights of the present em- 
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but on the other hand securing to many a friendless tho 

faithful clerk the advance pay to which his long service 

entitles him. 

The objection to this system, that it will create a per- 

manent class of civil servants is too silly to need serious 

answer. As well object to a permanent class of farm- 

ers, carpenters, physicians, or teachers. The other ob- 

jection, more frequently felt than expressed, that it 

would cut off the chances of thousands of hungry place- 

seekers from taking their turn at the public crib, is based 

upon the false and vicious idea that office is created for 

the benefit of the office-holder and not for the service of 

the people. The private employer and corporation 

would reject with scorn an attempt to make them dis- 

tribute their work as a boon to successive sets of hungry 

applicants. It is even worse to use the people’s service 

in this way and distribute it as a charity. 

One pregnant fact must forever press with increasing 

force the necessity of a true reform of our Civil Service, 
This fact is the steadily increasing numbers of those re- 
quired for the service of the people. The ordinary 

growth of population involves a steady increase of pub- 
lic work in all departments; and if to this increase there 
shall be added any enlargement of the functions of Gov- 
ernment, such as will require the taking over the tele- 
graph and the railroads under Government control, the 
necessity of a weil-ordered and economic Civil Service, 
a service which the people can trust, and which politi- 
cians cannot corrupt or employ, will become doubly 
great. It issignificant that the most frequent and the 
most popular objection to a postal telegraph system is 
found in the fact that it would call into the public ser- 
vice a large number of people as operators, messengers, 
linemen and superintendents. Let it be seen that these 
men will be not only of great service to the people, but 
that their emp!oyment may be made safe and business- 
like, without increasing party forces or leading to ex- 
travagant public expenditure; that in brief they will be 
required to continue under Government employ the 
same honesty and industry in their work and the same 
contentment with fair wages which they now exhibit 
under the corporations which they serve, and the most 
serious objection in all minds to the postal telegraph 
and even to a Government railway system would fall to 
the ground. 

HYATTSVILLE, MD. 


YUMA DAYS. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 











PERHAPS it was journeying through the tracklessness 
of the desert adjoining Yuma which makes one feel like 
giving its latitude and longitude as if one had been at 
sea, and on finding land, must tell exactly where it lay 
for the benefit of future wanderers. It is the southeast 
corner of California and of San Diego County, and its 
latitude is 32° 40’, and its longitude 87° 45’. It is the largest 
Indian reservation in the Siate, and from its desert sur- 
roundings they have had less trouble with the white peo- 
ple than any other. I said desert surrounding, but its 
line, on one side,is the Coloradu River, and also the 
boundary line between California and Arizona. 

When our train cressed the long bridge over the pink 
waters of the river, we were in Arizona and also in the 
town of Yuma. The three attractions of the place are: 
the town itself, its prison, that looks like a fort, tte In- 
dians, and the reservation from which they come. They 
came—as if to give us a sample of what we were to see. 
As we looked up from our breakfast-plates we always 
saw an Indian file, threading across the open ground at 
the side of the hotel; men and women all long haired, 
the latter usually carrying something—a baby on her 
hip or strapped into its little cradle, or a bundle of sticks 
on, her back. ‘he men walked along without any im- 
| pediments. None of them had hats, bonnets or parasols 
to keep off the staring, unclouded sun. We said, ‘‘ Oh, 
take us to the reservation whence all these strange-look- 
ing people come!” Somebody somewhere obtained a 
carriage in response to our cries, altho we had to walk 
back across the same railway bridge to get into it, for 
the reason that there is no passenger bridge over the 
river. We had a fine view up and down the river as we 
went, with the fort-like prison crowning the bluff on the 
town side, and the Indian industrial school capping a 
flat-topped mesa on the other side. A drive of half 
a mile took us within the line of the reserva- 
tion, and we at once began to see the summer 
houses of the Yumas. Four posts, a thatch of 
tules or of brush, and the sand, which Nature has pro- 
vided liberally all over this country, for a floor, and you 
have his summer home. In the shadow of this thatch 
they grouped contentedly on the sand, A little fire had 
burned in the middle and gone out, and there may have 
been a kettle or two standing near; that was all the fur- 
niture. A brown baby, perfectly naked, sat upon the 
sand near its mother’s knee and responded kind:y as we 
made little demonstration of politeness in his direction. 
He said ‘-Goo, goo,’ and his mother smiled and kept on 
with her braiding of beads; und when we said ‘Nice 
baby,” she doubtless understood, for as baby language 
is the same all the world over, even so is language 
about babies intelligible in different tongues. Other 
people sat about, the women sewing, the men lounging, 





ployés of the Government, reducing no man’s salary, 


and the older women and men keeping up a wailing, 
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crooning sound we did not understand. One old woman, 
with her hair cut short, showed tears dropping down 
her’ cheeks as she uttered her wail; andan old man, 
dressed in the primitive garb, which the younger men 
have discarded within a few years, also had his hair cut 
short. We asked the reason and were told it was the 
beginning of a mourning festival which they hold every 
year in honor of the dead, and this was the first day. 
Later, visitors would come from other tribes and two 
days would be devoted to the ceremonies suitable for 
the occasion. 

We looked at each other—we will stay and see that, 
we said; such a chance does not come to a civilized 
being every day. - 

We left that house or bower, and went to another, 
passing on our way a boy four or five years old, carry- 
ing a cornstalk in his hand—his only clothing; he stood 
aside from the path like a tall statue in bronze, and 
looked at us with a gentle, serene expression suit 
able for astatue. Here was a girl lying on the ground 
with her head on a short stick, her hair coiled 
around her head and plastered down with wet clay. It 
is a precaution against verm in; the hair is clogged in 
this way until the clay is dry and then it is shaken and 
brushed out and leaves a clean scalp. Here was one of 
the flat cradles, with a circular frame over the head, of 
woven basket-work to make a shade for the little party 
within. With a glance and a smile of inquiry at the 
mother, we knelt and softly pulled away the red cotton 
which covered it completely, and saw a very little baby, 
not more than two months old. It was strapped down 
straight, its arms by its sides, and its nead upon a little 
soft mat of bark tibers; and there it lay. As we looked 
in it opened its eyes and made a little movement of the 
head and uttered a faint sound, not an angry yell at its 
imprisonment, such as savage blood might be pardoned 
for giving; and then it quietly looked at us and made no 
remonstrances. It was a model baby—fancy a proud 
Caucasian two months old strapped down in that way. 
He would make the welkin ring with his views of that 
method of treatment for an American voter, male or 
female. Another of these bowers was built in front of 
the winter hut, giving us a chance to see the winter 
quarters. It was about the size and shape of a wall 
tent for a tield officer in our army; its sides were brush, 
wattled, and the roof a tule thatch, capped with dry 
earth. The family gathered in front had more native 
pottery than we had seen elsewhere. There were two 
small jars with geometrical patterns painted upon them, 
and, most glorious of all, a water cooler with t vo necks, 
also with a pattern painted on the clay before it was 
burned. They were pounced upon with repressed ardor 
by the collector of the party, who repressed enthusiasm 
because too much desire is keenly noticed and the enthu- 
siast has to ruffer in his purse. 

** Indians are as quick as Yankees at a bargain,” said 
the collector, afterward wiping his forehead; ‘‘ but I 
got it at a reasonable rate finally,” 

We moderated our transports about the Indian in his 
home sufficiently to go and see the prison and its in- 
habitants. The quadrangle in the center had two or 
three castor beans by way of trees, and they were not 
a bad substitute. Jack’s bean-stalk may have been 
higher, but it was not six or eight inches around its main 
stem, as these were, and under their shadow sat two or 
three of the convicts, in their striped garb. Three re- 
formed pirates, of the kind Mr. Stockton has written 
about, sat in another place. They were knitting, not 
tidies, like Mr. Stockton’s pirate, but lace; and they did 
it very well. At three different places around the outer 
wall are sentry boxes, from which watch is kept upon 
the inmates below, and at a fourth place is a large plat- 
form, with its guard armed and watchful. dere we 
saw on one side the odd little town at our feet, and on 
the other, the Gila River, coming quietly down to meet 
the Colorado. The town is so nearly the cclarof the 
earth, on which it stands, and the bluffs behind, that it 
is difficult to find it at the first glance.* It has no trees, 
the houses are flat roofed, thatched and covered with 
dry earth and the side walls are adobe, whitewashed in 
some cases, and only one story high. A Yankee some- 
times sees the fitness of adopting the methods of the 
country he is in, and the few white inhabitants. of the 
town have not felt called upon to express themselves in 
perky white wooden houses, two stories high, hot and 
unpicturesque, but have taken the architecture of the 
country they came into, and the result is, this unique 
little town is as odd and as picturesque as the soul can 
ask. 

We stood by the side of the guard who talked to us, 
while he watched a party of the convicts who were 
shoveling sand half-way down the bank by the river, 
looking in their striped ciothes like a party of Jersey 
mosquitoes, honestly employed for once. 

‘*Do they never try to escape?” said we. 

**Dont they?” he answered, with a slight smile, his 
band involuntarily closing round the butt of the pistol 
in his belt. ‘ Find Captain Gates and ask him if they 
don’s try it sometimes.” 

We found Captain Gates an hour or two later sitting 
on the broad piazza of the hotel. That is too kind a 
face, we said, as we looked at his genial, pleasant ex- 
pression. He never could have been the warden of that 
prison. But he had; and presently he told us some of 


his experiences. The letters of the prisoners have to be 
opened and looked over. He found one that was written 
in the Erglish language but was perfectly incompre- 
hensible. [t was four pages of thieves’ slang. It was 
not the English thieves’, nor the French, but an Amer- 
ican thieves’ language and a curiosity in literature, of 
which, however, the prisoner had not the benefit, for it 
might convey dangerous knowledge, and it was pru- 
dently withheld. ‘‘ Exciting episodes?” he said, in an- 
swer to our questions—‘‘yes; oh, yes. I had my little 
experience. I was standing in the passage-way one 
morning, when four of the men gathered around me, 
one of them the worst of the lot, a big fellow, wit a 
sullen, insolent face, a Mexican, as were two of the 
o'hers. I smelled danger at once; but I did not say 
anything, because may be they meant no mischief. But 
in a second more each of them hada sharp knife out; 
three of them worked in the shoe-shop and had con- 
cealed their knives; where the big fellow got his Inever 
knew. They seized my hands, and the Mexican shook 
his knife in my face and said: ‘You make noise—you 
die, you die.’ I thought to myself ifI do you will go 
too.” 

Here Captain Gates’s face began to wake up as the 
memory of the event came upon him again, and we got 
a glimpse of the nerve and strength that lay behind the 
surface of his character. His gray, rather light eyes 
took on the keen look that an eagle has when he is alert 
and watchful, and the modeling of his face changed 
and grew stern. 

‘We were in that archway, and the gate was un- 
locked. They wanted to get me out and hold me 
between them and the guard on the big platform, so 
that they could make a break. We went out, they hav- 
ing then one hand secured behind me with the belt of 
one of them and the others henging on to the otber 
hand. I saw my ‘trusty,’ as I called one of the con- 
victs who had shown such good behavior that he was 
allowed somd¢ privileges, [ called to him: ‘ Break open 
my desk and get my pistol!’ We were still not quite 
within sight of the guard. Trusty ranas 1 told him and 
we surged along a few steps farther—then we were in 
sight and [ saw the guard was on the alert; I had told 
him to shoot at sight; but they were around me in such 
a way that it looked as if I were merely separating them 
in a quarrel. Then I raised my head and nodded to the 
guard. He firedas cool as if I wasn’t there. I was 
glad to hear thecrack of that Winchest«r. I knew some- 
body would get hurt. He hit one of the men and at 
that moment the big Mexican standing behind me 
stabbed me in the back above the shoulder blade. The 
guard fired again and again, and another one was hurt 
each time, and the Mexican turned his knife over in the 
wound. My Trusty ran up now with my pistol and put 
it close to the Mexican’s breast and fired. He drew tne 
knife out with another twist and staggered away, then 
Hartley, the guard, fired again, and he fell tavice shot. 
Hartley never missed. Then it was over. They were 
allhit, not one of them got away, and I began to feel 
faint. You see the Mexican had struck my breathing 
apparatus and every breath I crew, half of it went out 
of that hole. Of course I didn’t get the good of my 
breath to keep me strong. They helped me into my 
room. I said I guessed I was gone up. Tbe Mexican 
died in haif an hour. I don’t know how I came to live. 
The doctors said I couldn't, and my friends came round 
to see me for the last time; but I stuck it out. My only 
trouble is now, that the nerves were cut so many of 
them with the turning the knife over that I feel any- 
tting that goes wrong with me on that side.” 

And that is the Captain’s story of a bit of bravery of 
which he seemed as unconscious as the guard, Mr. 
Hartley, was of his coolness in shooting. Trusty got 
pardoned out before the end of his term for his share in 
the struggle. 

The next day was the great festa among the Indians. 
It began two days before. Standing on the flat-topped 
hill, where the Sisters of St. Joseph have the old build- 
ings of the military post (it once was for a Government 
contract school) and where there are forty or fifty In- 
dian children, we could see at night the fires in the 
lower huts on the reservation and those of the visitors 
outside. And going back to our quarters—for the Sisters 
were kind enough to ask us to visit them a day or two— 
we would see the Indian school-children practicing the 
dances of their forefathers, to the distress of their 
| teachers, who wanted them to be better engaged even in 
‘their play hours. The next afternogn we drove out to 
1 the center of attraction, and found about 1,500 Indians 
‘and a few whites, besides ourselves. The visiting In- 
‘dians were not easy to recognize, because they were 
dressed much like the others. All the finery was not on 
,thewomen. The men had their long hair dressed either 
jin ropes or with rosets of feathers, or with an odd 
‘shaped device of little pine sticks covered with gay 
warsted thread, and stuck in some mysterious way into 
the hair at the back of the head. The women had on 
gay skirts, and pinned round their shoulders sheets of 
brilliant red and yellow cotton handkerchiefs, hanging 
to the bottom of the dress, or two breadths of turkcy 
red cotton—anything that was brilliant. Some of 
the younger ones had bead capes around their 
shoulders, made very smoothly, and decorated with 








a pattern in a geometrical design, with a fringe on the 


edge. One vape had each tassel tipped with ten-cent 
pieces. The men wear no coats, but bright colored 
stockinet shirts. The spectators were arranged in a 
hollow square, with a great bower at the upper end and 
at the other end was a company dressed in the old-time 
garb of warriors, and two men on horseback represented 
the cavalry. In tae bower the mourning was going on. 
Several lay figures, a woman, a child and a man stood 
in a line at one side, and around these, three or four 
deep, were grouped the mourners, wailing over them 
with the peculiar barbaric cry which no civilized being 
can imitate, and with tears dropping down their cheeks. 
I say no civilized being can imitate it because some of 
the party tried. They got the key, they gave the sound 
at the right pitch and the ah—hoo-—ah way of the 
words, but it lacked—there was none of the genuine 
ring. 

While the mourners mourned incessantly, relays com- 
ing up to take the place of those who were tired out, the 
games began. ‘The fighting party sent forward scouts, 
who elaborately went through the motion of following 
up an enemy, discovering his whereabouts and going 
back to report—whereupon the main body moved up. 
This was repeated three timer. At each halt some 
women in the rear line threw kernels of corn over the 
warriors. What the custom means 1 donot know. At 
the last time they moved up, they were near the mourn- 
ing tent, outside of which lay on the ground a large 
piece of white cloth, a basket, and a stick was stuck in 
the ground. We saw that this meant the enemy, en- 
camped. At the right moment they burst upon the 
white cloth figure, stabbed and scalped it, and then gave 
it to the women. Then the horsemen chased each other, 
their horses at the top of their speed, the pursuer with 
his bow as if shooting, the pursued turning on his horse 
and going through the form of shooting with his bow. 
I cannot put in all the interest of this because it is im- 
possible. The broad, sandy plain, the hot, bright sun, 
the many Indians and the warriors painted and plumed, 
some of their head-dresses more strange than any I have 
described. This went on until evening fell. We went 
to a house on the reservation where a white family live, 
who are on good terms with the Indians, and they 
kindly gave us supper and let us rest there until even- 
ing. We were not far from the camp, and all the while 
we heard the rising and falling sound of those mourning 
cries. When it grew dark we went back. Now there 
were hundreds of fires lighted all abuut the plain. The 
pathetic looking little bundles that we had seen by day- 
light hung to the mesquite trees had been taken down 
and untied and each group was getting supper. Melons 
and meat appeared to be the diet, as we went from fire 
to fire. There were Indians of different tribesthere. ‘Ihe 
Mohaves from their desert fastnesses, the Cocopahs, the 
Pimas, the Papagoes, and the Maricopas. Most of them 
had fought each other in days gone by, but now they 
were ali friendly. The wailing went on in the bower, a 
lantern or two hung in it gave a little light inside, and 
the fires outside dispelled the darkness enough to give 
us Rembrandt pictures in-all directions. The mock 
fight had become arace. A line of Indians in front of 
the bower raced back and forih all night. Near them 
another line gave a dance—a peculiar shuffle of the feet 
in concert in one direction, each of them carrying an 
arrow, which they pointed in the direction of their 
movement and charged as they moved in the reverse. 
They had wreaths of white feathers on theirheads. We 
walked about fora while tahing in the wildness of the 
scene, meeting Indians all the while in twos and threes. 
Som:-times it*was two girls wrapped in one blanket, 
sometimes it was a young man and a young woman 
walking with one bianket wrapped around them; then 
we always guessed a pair of lovers. The noticeable 
thing after the strangeness of it all, was the orderly and 
well conducted manner in which everything went on. 
There was no drinking, no gambling, no rowdyism, not 
even a rough word or action. Everybody was courteous 
to us, then the only white visitors; the others had gone 
at sunset; we were allowed to stand inside the edge of 
the mourning tent as Jong as we chose. This went on un- 
til nearly morning, when they all came out of the 
mourning bower. It was touched with fire on its 
thatched roof in two or three places, and it burned at 
once. But thistime there was no offering of animals or 
household goods in theflames. That was the one objec- 
tionable thing in the celebration, and this year they did 
not have that part. We said to each other, Why should 
they be required to give up this one of their native cer- 
emonies? The Jews have a day of mourning, the Cath- 
olics keep All Saints’ Day as a day sacred to the memory 
of dead friends, and Protestants have a Decoration Day 
—what is there objectionable in the Indians retaining one 
of their old customs? If you ask me about the Census 
report I must answer that really it was impossible to 
distinguish one tribe from another, and it never would 
do to have counted them all in. 

COLTON CITY, CAL. 
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MLLE. Bonheur’s love and loving study of animals 
have given her strange control over them. It is now seve- 
ral years since she gave to the Jardin des Plantes a beauti- 
ful lion and lioness, which to this day recognize her if she 
approaches their cage, and thrust their heads against the 





bars for the touch of her sympathetic little fingers. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN,. 





A DELICATE professional question has recently been 
settled at Dover in counection with the faculty. A 
medical gentleman declined to pay his doctor's bill upon 
the ground that it was not the custom of his calling to 
pay one another for their services. It appeared, how- 
ever, that he was a retired practitioner, and upon that 
ground he lost his case. The judgment seems reasona- 
ble enough. The medical profession is admittedly the 
most generous of all prufessions, and this custom is only 
what might be expected of it, tho cynics may say that, 
knowing exactly what dcctoring is worth, they are not 
inclined to pay for it. But, I wonder, is the practice 
peculiar to itself? Do lawyers charge lawyers, hawks 
peck out hawks’ eyes? Clergymen certainly do not per- 
form other clergymen’s duties for nothing; but they 
would probably preach to them gratis, and would be 
glad to have the chance. ‘The szectacle of one divine 
lecturing to another is rare but always edifying, tho not 
quite so much as that of a poet hearing another poct 
(quite gratuitously) recite his epic. Do undertakers—but 
this is too sad a theme. 

in Vienna aristocracy is paramount, and ‘* gilt youth ” 
very numerous. Three young gentlemen lately took it 
into their heads that it was an impertinence in waitersin 
restaurants to wear mustaches like their noble selves, 
Accordingly they proceeded to boycott ali establish- 
ments, the proprietors of which would not compel their 
employés to shave the upper lip. Some were ‘‘snobbish” 
enough to give in, but their waiters had the pluck to 
leave them, and the manager of the Hotel Imperial (the 
best in Vienna) flatly told the jeunesse dore that he could 
do very well withont their patronage. Their plan of the 
campaign was, therefore, burst up, and the waiters are 
as hairy as ever. It seems to us now a most insolent at- 
tempt at dictation; but I am old enough to remember 
when even to officers in the army, unless they were in 
the calvary, mustaches were forbidden, and no civilian 
(except artists, who were on!y Bohemians and careless of 
social regulations) did wear them. Nay, I recollect in 
comparatively late times a great house in the city issu- 
ing a ukase to their ‘‘ young men” against them; they 
were either to shave or go; and(very properly) they went, 
and the great house had to invite them to return to it, 
unshaved. 

My belief in the (almost) perfectibility of human na- 
ture has always been strengthened by the contemplation 
of a fruit show. Notwithstanding the immense tempta- 
tion and comparative immunity from detection, no one 
ever seems to steal anything. The delicious and beauti- 
ful objects lie on open plates, as if for the very purpose 
of being devoured on the spot; the mere odor of them is 
ravishing; and yet none of them is ever touched. How 
infinitely superior is such conduct to that of our first 
parents, who “ gave themselves away,” as the saying is, 
for an apple. For my part, I would not infringe the 
laws of morality for fifty apples—a fruit that always 
makes my teeth ache, unlezs (as in the happy days of 
childhood) when eaten with a scoop; but I certaitly can- 
not say the same of apeach ‘‘ One must stop some- 
where,” and I never venture to remain in the neighbor- 
hood of the wall fruit. A young fellow and his sweet- 
heart at a Packham fruit show have for once broken the 
record of this creditable abstinence, and appropriated a 
couple of apples. In their case, the gentleman took one 
first, and gave it to the lady; he had previously offered 
her a tomato, which she had refused with virtuous in- 
dignation. The Bench took a merciful view, having be- 
fore its eyes the example of those whom the American 
child of fashion termed *- the Adamses.” The misde- 
meanor was attributed (as so many lapses from virtue 
now are) to heredity, and the charge dismissed. 

It is said by the cruel and unconverted Saxon that the 
wit of the Irish is dead, and even their bulls (doubtless 
through ‘‘ mutilation”), but it may be retorted that 
when they had a parliament of their own things were 
very different. It seems to have been a grazing ground 
for bulls. In 1784 a biil introduced to limit the privi- 
lege of franking was sent from Dublin for the royal ap- 
probation. It contained the clause ‘* that should a mem- 
ber be unable to write he might authorize another per- 
son to frank for him, provided that on the back of the 
letter so marked, the member gave a certificate under his 
hand of his inabi‘ity to write.” In another bill for pulling 
down the old Dublin Newgate, and rebuilding it on the 
same spot, it was enacted, to save unnecessary expense, 
that the prisoners should remain in the old yard till the 
new one was finished.” When a bill was brought in for 
restraining the liberty of the press, a member moved 
‘*that all anonymous works should have the name of 
the author printed on the title page.” In a debate upon 
the leather tax in 1795 a whole herd of bulls broke 
joose. The Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer, insisted 
that ‘in the prosecution of the present war every man 
ought to give his last guinea to protect the remainder.” 
Mr. Vandeleur said that, ‘‘ however that might be, a 
tax on leather would be severely felt by the barefooted 
peasantry,” to which Sir Boyle Roche replied, that 
**that could be easily remedied by making the under 
leathers of wood.” Bulls, however, are by no means 
confined to Ireland. Horace Walpole tells us of a mar- 


-sion of whose candidature for the presidency Fuselli 


portrait, he declined to have one taken upon the very 
natural ground that it would excite suspicion. ‘Oh, of 
course it must not be like you,” she replied. 

Moreover, in the English Parliament there have been 
edicts which, if not bulls, have been blunders with a 
strong resemblance to them. In Edward [Il’s reign 
there was a levy for the king, which, at the rate of 22s, 
8d, for each pound was supposed to give him £50,000, 
the sum required. This, however, was upon the suppo- 
sition that there were 45 000 families in his dominions, 
whereas there were barely 9,000. As it was the last act 
of the session, for which he thanked the House effusive- 
ly, he had to wait for his money for sometime. In the 
Act 54 of George III for repealing the duties of Customs 
on Madder, that particular word was omitted and te 
law ran that ‘‘ after the passing of this act, the duties 
on cus'oms shall cease,” which was, of course, equiva- 
lent to a complete repeal of them. ‘The parish Registry 
Act of the same reign provided that any one making a 
false return, should be transported for fourteen years, 
and the next clause enacted that one-half of these fines 
and penalties should go to the informer, and the re- 
mainder to the poor of the parish. Jn the original 
draft of the bill a fine only had been proposed, and in 
making the substitution, the necessity of altering the 
other parts of the bill had been overlooked. 

If there is to be a Royal Academy of Literature, which 
seems to have come within the range of probability, 
how is it to be started? How are tie first sixty persons 
to be chosen? We have had several plebiscites upon 
the matter, and they have all differed from one another 
materially. The readers of the educational organs have 
declared in favor of several gentlemen and ladies of 
whom the world without (doubtless not being worthy 
of them) has never heard, while the readers of the social 
journals, it,is contended, have in many cases given 
their votes for authors who have obviously not been 
educated at all. In the case of the painters old King 
George relieved them from embarrassment of choice by 
nominating the members of the Academy himself. 
That excellent judge of merit in the fine arts, as an his- 
torian of the time described him, began with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, but ‘‘ afterward transferred his patronage in 
amore particular manner to Mr. West”; on the occa- 


voted for a lady painter against him upon the ground 
that ‘*One old woman was as good as another.” John- 
son, nothwithstanding his devotion to monarchy, did 
not approve of the Royal Academy, and the principles 
of patronage on which it was founded. ‘‘ Reynolds,” 
he writes, *‘ has been successful in getting into it, and 
talks about nothing but the Exhibition. Poor mortals! 
as if human life was not short enough for its duties, 
without contrivances like these.” At all events, at this 
time of day, it would never do for the Crown to nom- 
inate our Academy of Letters. Like the Royal Society 
it might begin with a club, where the members elected 
one another; but I should like to be at the first meeting 
to which the public were admitted—in the Gallery. To 
judge by the indecent controversy that has been going 
on as to who shall be the next poet laureate, it is prob- 
able there will be more than ‘‘ two opinions” as to the 
composition of the institution, and the gentlemen with 
R.A.L. after their names will have a nice assortment of 
adjectives before it, supplied by the gentlemen who are 
not so decorated. After all, the best letters that an au- 
thor can wear for atail are S.E (second edition); and 
the best people to confer it are his readers. ‘There is 
nothing like leather.” with that s'amp upon it; ‘‘the 
rest is only leather and prunella.” 

The benefits of free lending libraries have got to be 
universally acknowledged, tho some neighborhoods still 
content themselves with admiring these institutions 
e'sewhere, and decline to pay the rate of a ha!fpenny a 
pound for their maintenance in their own locality. In 
the case of those which have been in existence for some 
time, it strikes me that they have a source of revenue 
which has been overlooked. Many of them possess first 
editions of the works of popular authors, the value of 
which bas greatly increased. Why should they not sell 
them, and issue to their readers the new editions of the 
sime work, which will answer just the same purpose? 
I have known a volume worth several pounds sent out 
to be dog-eared and injured and i:l-used by persons who 
have not the faintest notion of its value, and who wouid 
have been just as well content with the same book that 
could have been bought for a shilling. 

Delightful as are all the objects of intellectual study, 
how supremely attractive is Algebra! Owing, perhaps. 
to the jealousy of the Classics, she is not a muse 
(tho she might be added to the tuneful nine with 
advantage); she is certainly amusing. I find this ad- 
mirable example in Grosse’s Algebra: *‘If, on the aver- 
age, one man in ten is under five feet six inches, and 
three in forty have red hair, what is the probability that 
any one man is both red-haired and five feet six, it be- 
ing assumed that the color of a man’s hair has no effect 
upon his stature?” Nothing in ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland” 
seems to me to be wilder than this problem; and yet I 
am told that it is not only rational, but absolutely de- 
pendent on ratio. If any reader will kindly give me the 
right answer to it, I shall be obliged to him; for I shall 





tied lady in Paris, who, having asked her lover for his 


certainly never find it out for myself. 





leon Bonaparte) Thomas Carlyle is, it strikes one, the 
most unfortunate as regards post-mortem revelations. 
‘* Whatever record leaps to light” is always to his disad- 

vantage. It was bad enough that his jealousy and ego- 

tism compelled him to rail, in his diary, at every one 

whom he imagined to be his successful rival, and espe- 

cially those from whom he had received kindnesses. 

But after his death, it too often appeared, as in the case 

of Basil Montague, that he had slavered the very men 

with compliments whom he was privately depreciating. 

Sir Walter Scott has now been added to their number. 

It appears from the last Abbotsford record that his dis- 

paragement of the great novelist was caused by Scott’s 

omitting to reply to a letter of such eulogy as was little 

short of fulsome. However we may continue to admire 

Carlyle as a writer, let us hope, for his own sake, that 

we inay have heard the last of him as a man. 

The last card, and one of the best that has yet been 

played by an enterprising periodical,isa post card. It 
comes addressed to your private residence and assures 
you, “If you will look at the publication in question for 
the current week, you will find something to interest 
you.” This will be a fly that a good many fish will rise 
to, because to see something about themselves in print, 
has become in these later years, one of the most pas- 
sionate desires of the human heart and, if not fame it- 
self, seems cousin german to it. It does not much sig- 
nify what is said of one, if it is only said and dissemi- 
nated. And what can interest one (to speak of) if it is 
not something about one’s self? The feverish impatience 
with which that periodical will be purchased and 
perused, the haste with which it will be torn open with 
a penknife, or fhe fingers, or an umbrella, can only be 
paralleled by the precipitation with which an author in 
his teens falls upon the magazine that contains his first 

poem. And afterall the card is lithographed, and has 
no personal reference to one at all. That you will find 
“something to interest you” in it, is merely the opinion 
of its editor, who knows nothing at allabout you. It is 
a very ingenious device, however, for selling a periodi- 
cal once. As to anybody’s taking it in permavently 
after meeting with a disappointment of this kind, if the 
editor believes that he will believe anything. Some- 
thing akin to the disgust it will evoke is the 
natural indignation that arises from having a news- 
paper sent one by an unknown correspondent, which is 
read ‘‘from title-page to closing line” without the least 
key to the mystery of why he sent it. 





THE DISCONTENT OF THE TIMES. 
A THANKSGIVING SERMON. 





BY THE REV. R. 8S. STORRS, D.D. 


{Preached in the Church of the Pilgrims on Thanksgiving Day, 
November 27th, 1890.) 








REPORTED BY OUR OWN STENOGRAPHER, 


TEXT, Eccl. i, 7, 8; and v, 9, 10. 

*“ All rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not full. Unto the 
place from whence the rivers come, thither they return again. 

“ All things are full of labor: man cannot utter it; the eye is 
not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled with hearing. 

** Moreover the profit of the earth is for all; the King himself 
is served by the field. 


“He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied with silver; nor 
he that loveth abundance with increase: this also is vanity.” 

A very learned, thoughtful and elegant writer, with 
some of whose books many of us are no doubt familiar, 
delivered a lecture recently in this city upon the present 
period as characteristically “‘ an age of discontent.” It was 
not my good fortune to hear the lecture, nor even to see 
any full report of it afterward; and of course I have no 
criticism to make upon any positions which he may have 
taken—no attitude to take, in fact, either of condemnation 
or of commendation, toward anything which he said. But 
the title of his address struck my eye, and awakened some 
thoughts in my own mind which are of interest to me, 
which may. possibly be of interest to you, or to some of you, 
and which have seemed to me not altogether unsuitable to 
the present occasion. 

Undoubtedly it-is true that there is in our time a wide- 
spread spirit of discontent. I do not mean particularly 
among those who have always been poor, and who are now 
as poor as at any time, who are perhaps hopeless of any- 
thing better in the time to come; certainly not among the 
vicious and drunken, whose discontent or discomfort does 
not stimulate keen sympathy in us, nor among those who 
are chronic grumblers whatever happens, and whose dis- 
content has only a personal significance. But that to 
which I refer prevails widely among the sober and indus- 
trious classes, the men who daily labor for daily wage, 
who have families dependent upon them, and who have, 
perhaps, some small properties in hand—a class which is 
always a most important and often a controlling element 
in modern society. Among these this spirit of discontent 
widely obtains, and it is this which I have in mind. It is 
not the bitter cry of the outcast poor of which I am to 
speak; but it is the continual and perhaps widening rest- 
lessness of those who are comparatively prosperous, but 
who have not achieved their desires and plans in the acqui- 
sition of worldly goods. 

Perhaps the fact of this discontent becomes the more 
striking because it contradicts what seemed to be yearsago 
a reasonable expectation, that the increasing aburdance 
of opportunity for labor, the diminishing prices of com- 
modities, the higher rate of wages paid, with universal 
freedom and almost universal education, or means of edu- 
cation,would bring contentment,tranquillity and quietness 
of spirit, among:the very persons and elasses in whom this 
temper of discontent now makes itself seen—a temper which 
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in journalism, and which we mect not infrequently in 
persona! conversation. The facts to which I refer do not 
seem to have excluded such discontent as I have intimated. 
The experience of this perhaps widens, rather than is lim- 
ited as they ears go on; and there is certainly a force here, 
and a tendency, which we snall do well to recognize, and, 
if we may, to analyze. 

What are the sources of this discontent among those who 
seem, and who are, comparatively prosperous in their 
affairs? It does not grow, of course, out of any severity of 
oppression experienced by them, either social oppression or 
governmental oppression. No oppression is possible in this 
country such as existed in France, for example, during the 
last century, the record of which is left on the annals and 
laws of the kingdom, a not exaggerated picture of which 
is presented in Carlyle’s ‘ History of the French Revolu- 
tion,” or in the wonderful * Tale of Two Cities,”’ by Charles 
Dickens. No oppression of that kind is possible among us. 
It has almost ceased to be conceivable, in this land of 
freedom and of peace. No oppression is here known such 
as was known in Naples and the Sicilies under the Bour- 
bons and the Popes; none such as is known to-day in large 
parts of Kussia, and especially, perhaps, in Poland; none 
such as is known among the Christian populations under 
the dominion of the Sultan; none such even as was known 
in England in the beginning of this century, when labor 
was severely restricted, when wages were so low that one 
could hardly live upon them at all, when taxation was 
enormous, and when nearly three hundred offenses were 
by law punishable with death. We look upon these 
facts as specters of the past, with which at 
present we have nothing whatever to do, except to 
wonder at them, and to rejoice that the age in which 
such abominations were possible has long passed 
away. It is not in consequence of any severity of oppres- 
sion that the present discontent exists and widens, nor is 
it in consequence of any contrast between what the present 
offers and what the past did offer in the days of our 
fathers, or even in our own earlier times. The contrast, on 
the other hand, is altogether in the opposite direction. As 
I have said, commodities are cheaper now than ever before, 
while the prices of labor are higher than before, and oppor- 
tunities are multiplied for remunerative industry. If we 
go back to the time of our own childhood, forty or fifty 
years ago, we see a vast change for the better. If we go 
back one hundred years, or two hundred years, comparison 
almost ceases to be possible; it is simply an absolute con- 
trast which appears between what then was and what now 
is. Those who established this festival of Thanksgiving in 
our country, and those who early maintained and rejoiced 
in this festival, lived in poorer houses than the poorest 
known among us. They were oftentimes clothed in rai- 
ment which the very beggars now would despise; and they 
fed upon foods which never appear, some of them at least, 
upon our tables. Tbey had, as we should say, a hard lot. 
They were down on the bare surface of the earth, strug- 
gling for life; and yet in the midst of all their. poverty, 
with apparently hopeless discouragement before them, 
they sang and gave praises where now is this spirit of an- 
gry discontent. They triumphed in God in spite of hard- 
ness; and they lifted this festival of Thanksgiving, now 
become national in its range, like a tropical palm amid the 
icy hills of New England—in the autumn of the*year gath- 
ering to give thanks to God for their scanty harvest, and to 
consecrate themselves in their weakness and poverty afresh 
to his service. 

No, it is not any contrast of what is with what has been 
which arouses and maintains this feeling of discontent; 
nor is this the consequence of any special commercial 
panics. There have not been many such in recent years, 
and those which have occurred have been chiefly local. 
There has been none, perhaps, like that of 1837, for exam- 
ple, when all the banks suspended payment, when States 
as wellas persons were insolvent, when bankruptcy was 
almost universal,and when property seemed for the time to 
be wiped out from the face of the country. Nor has there 
been a panic recently like that of 1857, which many of us 
clearly remember, or that of 1869, nearer still, when money 
seemed impossible to be got, and when all credits, even the 
strongest and solidest, were shaken or overwhelmed. 

And it is very observable that this spirit of discontent 
comes to light most distinctly in times of commercial 
prosperity. The murmurs which sometimes fill the air in 
periods of prosperity are stilled, when a great commercial 
storm sweeps across the land; they are no more heard than 
the voices of conversation, or the outcries of pain, are 
heard in the midst of the rush of a terrific storm in the air. 
It is in days of prosperity that men are discontented with 
what they have, are eager and sometimes angrily eager for 
more; when the great commercial houses go crashing to 
the earth there is no sign of discontent among those who 
are not themselves involved in the catastrophes. Those 


commercial panics, which sometimes certainly have. 


reached out to,-have enveloped and impoverished multi- 
tudes of far distributed households, are not the cause of 
this present and recent discontent. 

Nor does it come from any fear of what the future may 
bring us, or may bring to those in whom this special tem- 
per is apparent; because here again all tendencies are in 
the opposite direction. The industrial classes, even in 
England, to a great extent—but here eminently, and con- 
trollingly—have the command of legislative action in their 
own hands; and they are perfectly aware of the fact. It is 
not the great capitalists of the country who can direct 
legislation into particular channels. If they ever try to do 
that, they have to work secretly. If it were understood 
that they were generally conspiring for that end, the pub- 
lic sense of the country would so rise against them as to 
make their efforts wholly futile. The industrial classes 
either put into position, or displace from position, those 
who make the laws; and laws which give security to labor, 
which multiply market for its products, which assure to 
it its ample and prompt reward, are as certain to be or- 
dained and enforced as the sun is to arise from the horizon 
to the zenith. It is not any fear of what the future may 
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bring in the way of oppressive legislation—any fear of 
calamities not experienced, but possibly to be experienced 
in after time—out of which this temper of discontent arises. 
And yet it exists; and, if it does not come from either of 
these sources, whence does it come? If it is not in conse- 
quence of any severity of oppression, or any sharp contrast 
between what is and what used to be, or any effects of com- 
mercial panic, or any fear of the future, how comes it that 
it is distributed so widely as it is? 

There are four facts which we have to recognize, I think, 
in order to obtain any fair and clear explanation of it. 
One is, that the wealth of all civilized countries, and pre- 
eminently of this country, is immensely and rapidly in- 
creasing in recent years. In our own country it comes, of 
course, from the opening of mines, from the perfecting of 
mechanisms, from the coal fields and the cotton fields, the 


sugar plantations and the oil wells, and from the multi- 


plication of railroads stretching over the whole extent of 
the country and almost of the continent. And so it in- 
creases —this public wealth—with enormous rapidity, iu 
vast ratio, and to-an extraordinary and unprecedented 
extent. Remember that in 1889, for example, the assessed 
valuation in thirty-eight States of thls Union was nearly 
twenty-three thousand millions of dollars, the true valua- 
tion being, of course, more than double, or between fifty 
and sixty thousand millions of dollars. Remember that 
in 1888 a part of the States, only, reported more than thir- 
teen hundred and sixty millions of dollars in the Savings 
Banks, due to more than four million depositors. Remem- 
ber that in 1880, at the last census preceding the recent 
one, the value of farms in the country was over ten thou- 
sand millions of dollars, and tke manufacturing capital 
was nearly twenty-eight hundred millions of dollars. That 
in 1887 the capital of the railways—the stocks and bonds— 
in this country was upon one hundred and fifty thousand 
miles of railway, eight thousand three hundred and seventy- 
eight millions of dollars; that in 1887 there were thirty- 
three millions of gold produced in this country and fifty- 


four millions of silver; or an aggregate of eighty-seven . 


millions, and more, of the metals which represent wealth, 
and which in circulation produces wealth. Remember 
these facts, and then you understand how it was that two 
years ago there were imported into this country ten and a 
half millions worth of precious stones; while in the same 
year there were imported of silk materials and fabrics 
fifty-three and a quarter millions of dollars’ worth. 

[ need not multiply such examples. We all know that 
there is an enormous lift in the wealth of the country, un- 
exampled, perhaps, in the history of the world, and mak- 
ing this rapidly the richest nation on the face of the earth. 
The same isseen to a large degree in England, for example, 
or in France, or in Germany. The same even, to a lesser 
degree, in Italy or in Austria. Wherever Christianity 
goes it carries riches in its train, by the push which it gives 
to human enterprise, and the education which it gives to 
human faculty, by the public spirit and the domestic spirit 
which are nurtured by it. ‘‘As poor,” said the Apostle, 
** yet making many rich’’; whether he had material riches 
in his eye or not—perhaps he had not—his word was true. 
It applies, in even the physical sense, to every community 
in which the ministry of the Gospel goes on. Preaching 
the Gospel is the means of accumulating and augmenting 
the riches of the world, through its influence upon the 
spirit, and character on the life and the minds of those who 
receive it. 

So it comes to pass that this enormous multiplication of 
wealth in our own times, within this country, has gone on 
in other lands as really if not-as swiftly as in this. We are 
to bear this in mind; and then we are to remember, of 
course, that the instances are not infrequent—perhaps they 
are becoming more frequent all the time—in which im- 
mense and shining riches are attained by those who do not 
acquire them by productive labor, or by the quiet prosecu- 
tion of any branch of honorable commercial work, but who 
acquire them, as we say, not uncommonly by “luck”; 
and men call such persons especially fortunate who have 
attained great wealth as in a moment. “ Luck” some- 
times means, of course, the improvement of a fortunate op- 
portunity which comes to some in distinction from others. 
But sometimes, it has been a process certainly involving 
fraud, involving an iniquitous disregard of the interests 
and rights of others, involving a fierce selfishness which 
has overridden all rules of kindness or of morality. So it 
has occasionally come to pass that men have suddenly be- 
come possessed of enormous wealth, uncounted millions. 
The humble mechanic, or dealer in hardware, the surveyor 
of land, or the captain of a tug boat, are able after a little, 
to build palaces for themselves which outvie the palaces 
of the nobility of Europe; they are able to outmatch 
the possessions of vast hereditary estates, in the purchase 
of jewels, pictures, and ancieut heirlooms; if they wish, to 
marry their children to the representatives of the most an- 
cient and the highest nobiljty. They are able, if they 
choose, to be served upon gold plate; to ride across the 
continent in their own luxurious palace cars; to circuin- 
navigate the globe in steam yachts, fine as a jewel case, 
elaborate as a breast pin, and mighty as an ocean steamer. 
All the mastery and privilege of wealth have suddenly 
come to them. They can ransack the world for the ob- 
jects of their desire. Yet it isonly a few years between 
this position of supremacy in wealth and that position of 
humble daily labor, which before was familiar. These in- 
stances no doubt have been occurring always in the history 
of the world; more or less, we know they have, as in an- 
cient Rome, or as in the later France, or in England. But 
they occur more frequently among us; and men starting 
from very humble positions in life make themselves sud- 
denly conspicuous and magnificent. to the amazement of 
the country, by these immense and immeasurable re- 
sources of riches. 

Still another fact is that there is a growing tendency, ap- 
parently, in this country, to make wealth hereditary in 
these vast masses of it; and to transmit it from one genera- 
tion to another, to a third, a fifth, and a sixth, perhaps, in 
snbroken amount, and even accumulating all the time, 
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The expectation of the law is that estates, particularly if 
of enormous amount, are to be broken up with the death of 
him who has been first to possess them. It is felt to be in 
the interests of the public welfare that they should be. 
But, on the other hand, the tendency now is, as I have said, 
to carry them on through successive generations, and so to 
build up by degrees an hereditary aristocracy of wealth— 
an aristocracy not founded on great deeds for the State, in 
council or in arms; not founded on great character, and 
pre-eminent wisdom, for civil and military affairs; an aris- 
tocracy founded simply upon skill and luck in trading or 
in speculation; which therefore stirs no awe or reverence 
toward itself; wkich excites envy, perhaps, certainly won- 
der; but which does not impress the public mind, especially 
does not impress the classes whose discontent we are con- 
sidering with any sense of superior virtue, or even of su- 
perior capacity, in those who are its representatives. This 
tendency, as I have said, appears to be on the increase in 
the country rather than to be diminishing; and vast for- 
tunes, suddenly acquired, vauntingly exhibited, and car- 
ried on through successive generations, become a real men- 
ace to our civilization. : 

Then it is to be observed, as a fourth fact, that in conse- 
quence of this immense increase in national wealth, of this 
vast and sudden accumulation of property, and of this ten- 
dency to transmit immense pozsessions to generation after 
generation, the popular estimate of wealth in this country 
has become enormously exaggerated. It is higher, by far, 
than it ever has been before—higher, certainly, than in the 
days of our fathers, when wisdom, high character, were 
reckoned as the chief goods in public’ men, or in private 
life, higher thanin the days of the Civil War, when men 
honored heroism ia spirit andin action, when they wanted 
the largest power in council or on the field—a power disci- 
plined in tactics, but especially a power for the grand 
strategy which was to move vast masses of men, and make 
them converge upon the point of decisive attack. Charac- 
ter was honored then—the spirit which was ready to risk 
everything for the rescue of the nation. But now in place 
of that hascome this immensely exaggerated popular es- 
timate of wealth. Perhaps it is natural in a country like 
ours, where there is no kingly estate, where there is no 
hereditary nobility, where there are no fixed distinctions 
of rank, where there is no legal class-privilege. At any rate, 
it exists, and more and more it widens in the land; so that 
the doings of the rich mau are chronicled in the papers; he 
is pointed out to those who are strangers in the city as 
being the real king in his community; his death flings 
such a shadow over the city, and over the land, as the death 
of a great philanthropist would not, or the death of a 
great statesmar , or’of oné who had rendered great histori- 
cal service to his country. 

This exaggerated estimate of wealth is to be taken into 
account in connection with the forces which I have before 
referred to, and then the four facts stand before us together: 
The immense and rapid accumulation of wealth in the 
country; the vast, sudden acquisition of wealth by individ- 
uals; the tendency to transmit it unbroken through suc- 
cessive generations; and the inordinate estimate of it on 
the part of the whole people, taking the place of reverence 
for high character, or of popular honor for large wisdom 
and large moral power. 

Here, then, we get a glimpse at the secret of the existing 
discontent—not among the hopeless poor, not among the 
drunken and vicious, but among those who are industrious, 
sober and temperate, who desire for themselves and for 
their families a prosperous tho a modest advance in the 
things of the world. Thereis a wide feeling that the in- 
dustrial classes are not gaining their fair share of this 
enormous and rapid accumulation of wealth. It may be 
unintelligent, but it exists. Two dollars a day, three dol- 
lars, four dollars, five dollars, how small they seem in 
comparison with these prodigious increments of private and 
of public property. The small saving of a few dollars a 
month,how almost pitiful it looksin comparison with these 
vast and rapid accumulations. The small interest of the 
savings bank, three per cent. perhaps, how almost micro- 
scopic it seems in comparison with the huge interest of 
which men hear, tho of which they have probably no per- 
sonal experience, where stocks are doubled in nominal 
value, are trebled, quadrupled, and are still all the time 
paying high interest even upon the ultimate nominal 
amount. Men become discontented. You cannot help it. 
It is human nature, and no man can expel human nature 
from populations, even with pitch-forks. So it is that the 
man who had been content-with his modest shelter, when 
he sees the new and showy palace rising in front of him 
begins to grumble. He is discontented with the simple 
household equipment which before he enjoyed, when the 
palace of one who started on the same level with himself 
in respect to property is filled and glittering with all ob- 
jects of luxury; when he tradges along on foot in the mud, 
you cannot very severely blume him if he wishes sometimes 
that it was equally possible for him to ride in the carriages 
of the newly rich, which go flashing by him. Man is so 
made that he desires that which others attain, and he is 
restless not certainly to pillage it from them, but to get an 
opportunity for himself to do the same thing which they 
have done. Man, let us not forget, is a creature of aspira- 
tion, whose desire naturally outstrips his attainment. That 
is the order of the human constitution; that is the way in 
which God built man, to make him at last the Lord of the 
earth. Your horse is contented with his daily food, his 
comfortable covering and not too much work. Your dog is 
contented if he is well taken care of, and now and then 
caressed; he wants nothing beyond it. Man, when he gains 
one level wants immediately to attain a higher. It is the 
birthright of his nature; it is the prophecy of immortality 
in him; it is the aspiration which God created in him, and 
by which he is pushing him forward and pushing the race 
forward toward better ages in the future. 

So it is that a man.is not contented with his small 
wages, with his modest house; he wants to build an- 
other and a larger; he wants to equip the house with 
better furniture; he wants more ways of enjoyment 
more power of entertainment, more facilities of travel, he 
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wants a social position above the present through which he 
can come into contact with other more enlightening and 
stimulating minds than he now meets. You cannot blame 


. him for it. He sees othéts surpassing him in attainment 


of goods upon which their desires are alike eagerly and ve- 
hemeutly fixed; and he is discontented until he gets the 
opportunity to spring level with them, and to go with them 
abreast in the great race. 

Then it is an added grievance to many that the small 
property of the industrious, slowly and sometimes pain- 
fully acquired, is peculiarly precarious. Savings banks, of 
course, have done an immense work at this point in reliev- 
ing a tendency which otherwise might have hecome too 
strong to be controlled; in administering comfort and 
quietness of mind to increasing multitudes. 1 do not 
know bat it is the very best thing that the Savings Bank 
system has done, in a}l the hundred years of its operation 
in England or in this country. It+has given men and 
women assurance that small savings would be securely 
guarded, at a minimum of cost, and would yield a moder- 
ate but a secure interest to those making deposits; and as 
long as one is content with the small interest, he has a re- 
freshing sense of quietness and of safety; but the moment 
he becomes dissatistied, and wants a better interest or a 
larger, he is hopelessly at the mercy of persuns whom he 
does not know, and of events and tendencies which he can- 
not foresee and cannot control. 

The rich man may distribute his investments in many 
quarters, making profit aud loss balance each other, and 
bringing out the average on tne whvle on the right side; 
or, if the rich man is iu trouble, he may fiad plenty of 
able assistants and helpers behind him—as the Bank of 
Englaud has lately advanced fifty millions or more of dol- 
lars in co-operation with other bankers, in order to protect 
the credit of the Barings—doing it not out of benevolent 
sympathy, but out of the instiact of self-preservation, in 
a desire to avert the wide calamity of such a tremendous 
shock as the downfall of that house would have been. The 
poor man has nobody to help him; he cannot watch the mar 
ket, even; he is really and wholly dependent upon the advice 
of otners. When stocks fall, he holds his little proportion 
until he is frightened, and then sells at a sacrifice; or, 
perhaps, he hoids on to the end, and loses everything. 
There 1s that in this sense of precariousness in property, 
where the property is small, which becomes an added 
grievance to those who have been acquiring property with 
great labor and loog self denial. My triends, the vey sad- 
est thing about great commercial reverres when they come 
is tlie remorseiess swing ayd sweep with which the little 
properties solely acquired, transmitted peruaps to widows 
and to orphaas, are swallowed up and lost in the tremen- 
dous niaelstrom of the event. 

Then it is to be remembered, as well, that all the teach- 
ing of democracy—the elementary teaching of democracy. 
as embodied, for example, in our Declaration of Independ- 

“ence, that ali men are-created equal, and have eqaal and 
inalienable rigats to the pursuit of happiness—tends to lft 
men who are willing to work, eager for it, willing to save 
for the benefit of those coming after them; but it makes 
them certain that they havea right to provide for their 
households as well as for themselves, and to give, their 
children a better opportunity in life than they themselves 
have had. When, then, they see others able to do this rap- 
idly, on the largest scale, and find that they cannot do it 
themselves, that they are fatally hindered in their effort to 
do it, affection, parental and domestic love, comes in as a 
fresh power of discontent; a power that works inevitably 
toward murmuring and dissatisfaction with the existing 
order of things. It is love, and not mere greed; it is affee- 
tion, and not mere mercenary ambition, which is at the 
bottom of very much of the existing discontent. A 
man feels, as I have said, that if he is equal before the con- 
templation of the law when he stands beside others equal 
before God the Creator and God the Governor, equal before 
the cross and the judgment throne, he must have, equal 
rights in the world; not to the property which others, have 
acquired, but to the opportunity to acquire such property 
for himself, to give to his household the advantage of it. 

You cannot avoid the influence of that teaching of our 
whole constitution of government, and that teaching of 
Christianity itself. When the merchant and his drayman 
stand side by side before the ballot-box, each having his 
vote; when the man building the stateliest mansion, and 
the humblest mechanic at work upon it, are equal before 
the law, and before the divine tribunal; when the great 
statesman or capitalist, who owns a large part of the ter- 
ritory of a district, is equal before the law and before 
God’s throne with the humblest man who tiils his field, 
you must expect, as human nature is made, that the hum- 
ble man will wish the opportunity to do what the other 
has done, or will wish the opportunity that his children 
after him may be enabled to tread in the same distin- 
guished and lofty path. 

These are some of the causes of the discontent which we 
recognize. In the face of the great accumulations of na- 
tional wealth, of the sudden acquisition of enormous 
riches by individuals, of the tendency to transmit them 
through successive generations, almost in direct conse- 
quence of these facts, the inordinate estimate of wealth 
has come to be general, almost universal, and the industrial 
Classes feel that they do not get their fair share of it; they 
feel that their small investments are peculiarly unsafe and 

uncertain; that they cannot gratify the new desires which 
rise always with success; that they cannot make sure of 
the prosperity which they wish for the families that come 
after them; and that while they, in contemplation of the 
law and of the Gospel, are naturally equal with all those 
to whom this vast success has come, they have no real 
chance foran equally shining and splendid success. 

There is the secret of the discontent. It is a discontent 
which works into manifestation on every side. As I have 
said, you hear it in conversation, you hear it on the plat- 
form, you meet it in the press. It is not a sympathetic 
temper; but rather an aggressive, self-assertive temper, 

which works toward making the day of labor an eight 








‘good of life. 





hours day; toward organizations of labor that shall be wide 
in extent, and weaponed with strikes. It is the same force 
which works toward novel experiments in social custom 
and legislative enactment; the same force which prompts 
the Alliances of farmers and others to control legislation; the 
same force which pushes toward making silver equivalent 
to gold in purchasing power—which is simply another way 
of trying toswim up Niagara. It isa temper which, un- 
questionably, unless there can be just education of it, with 
direction of it to better methods, threatens in a degree the 
future prosperity of the country. And yet some things are 
to be remembered, For instance this, that it is not a tem. 
per—except in individual instances—of jealousy or of rage. 
It is a temper simply of unsatisfied aspiration. Desire out- 
strips success; that is the whole of it. The Nihilistic ele- 
ment rarely appears—never, as born in this country—and 
where it does appear the police and the military always can 
take care of it. It isn’t a Nihilistic fury—it is not an An- 
archical and destroying force—this discontent to which I 
refer; it is simply unsatisfied aspiration, And we are never 
to combat that, or to be frightened because of it. It is 
generically the same force which took our ancestral pirates 
and painted savages and built them up into Christian com- 
monwealths. It is precisely such unsatisfied aspiration 
which has been lifting the race forward, from the advent 
of Christ till this hour. It is just this unsatisfied aspiration 
which God has planted in its element in the human soul, 
and to which he presents the hidden riches of the earth; 
locked up behind deserts and seas, and lodged under moun 
tain crests, which a man must work for that he may gain, 
them, but which he can gain if he will patiently and 
courageously work. 

That is the power that has molded civilization. That is 
the power with which history is filled; and we are not to 
quarrel with it because it appears in a way just now to 
give us perhaps a temporary and timid discontent. If 
there was wrath in it, if there was Anarchical ambition 
and destruction in this discontent, then we might dread it; 
but as it exists among the industrial classes of the time, 
and of the land, it is the desire for a success not yet at 
tained, and that has always promise in it, and not threat. 

Let us remember as well that moral iufluences come in 
properly, to give men at large a nobler estimate of the real 
I know that men of the world sneer at the 
idea of ever persuading the population of a country like 
this that wealth is not the chiefest ideal. If it cannot be 
done, then our ruin is not remote! I believe that it can be 
done; that men can be niade to feel that domestic comfort, 
personal happiness, culture of the individual and of the 
household, are not dependent upon wealth as an indispen- 
sable external condition. The greatest men by whose advent 
our history has been signalized have come from humble cot- 
tages; small villages among the distant hilis have sent 
senators and great representatives into Congress, have put 
leading soldiers at the head of our armies. Men may be 
led to feel that wealth 1s not necessary to domestic happi- 
ness,or to domestic education; that character is greater 
than wealth; that the true riches are those of the spirit— 
that those are the only riches which history recognizes and 
celebrates; the only riches which are dear to God’s mind; 
the only riches which can be carried forward into the‘illus- 
trious Immortality. The Gospel works, of course, always 
inthat direction. It bears upon its very front the motto: 
“‘A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth.’”’ Sometimes men hate it on account 
of that very motto; but there it stands blazing in lucid 
letters before the world forever; coming from the divine 
mind which gave the Gospel to the world. Init is the 
secret of all noblest prosperity and progress. 

And there is no greater duty resting on Christian men 
and women than to take that motto of the Master, and 
transmute it into character, and illustrate it in life. I 
would send the Gospel to every distant island of the sea, 
make it at home on every remote and darkened shore; but 
I would count this a duty prior even to that, and supremer 
in importance—that wen and women living in our time, 
and themselves prosperous, should illustrate in character 
and in life that divine maxim; should regally show that 
wealth if it comes is to be used honestly, nobly, benefi- 
cently, but that wealth is not thechief good of human 
life; it is only an instrument to that which is better and 
higher, and ‘*‘ a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth.” 

Let us rejoice that our institutions of government are 
the safest in the world because they give free opportunity 
to this force of unsatisfied aspiration to press forward in 
its own direction. The law requires that it be done peace- 
ably, that it be done benignly, with no injustice or injury 
to other people; but then the law leaves every man to be 
the architect of his own fortune. It sets before him ‘an 
open door,’’ and says: ‘Go in and out, and find pasture 
where you can.” Thatis the safeguard of our institutions. 
It is upon that right of every man that the whole structure 
rests. Itis that right which constitutes the solid corner- 
stone of our fabric of government; and the edifice will 
never fallor tremble while that corner-stone and firm foun- 
dation remain unchanged. Liberty gives security. You 
explode dynamite or gunpowder ina tight box—and you 
have made the box of iron, perhaps to make it strong—yet 
the explosion tears and splits and rends, in spite of all your 
guards. You explode the gunpowder on the open floor, in 
the open air, and it leaves a smoke and a scorch, perhaps, 
but nothing else. So it is that this discontent should lead 
us to recognize more clearly than ever the wisdom of our 
institutions of government, to value them more highly, 
and to be more grateful to Him who gave our fathers the 
wisdom and the counsel from which they have come. 

And let us gigdly anticipate the time when man’s am- 
bition, not being soconcentrated, as often it is now, on the 
mere external good of money, and of what external things 
money can purchase, but being concentrated on the higher 
goods, which are intrinsic, which are spiritual, which are 
immortal—when this aspiration shall lift society toward 
the higher levels, and the better times for which the noblest 





quarrel with this discontent, which is simply desire out- 
stripping achievement. We do not quarrel with the steam 
force because it beats against the cylinder head, for that is 
the force which is to drive the vessel onward, or to propel 
the mighty train. We do not quarrel with the strong wind 
which strikes our sails upon the sea. We do not wish to 
be upset; but within the limit of security we rejoice in the 
wind because it carries us forward on our path. We are 
not to quarrel with this unsatisfied desire, which reaches 
after something better than has yet been gained. It may 
incommode us sometimes, it may sometimes, possibly, 
make us timid; but it is the power which is to carry per- 
sons avd households, the people and the nation, forward, 
and still forward, to the illuminated ages of universal at- 
tainment of the highest good, and to the final universal 
content! God grant it, and to him be the praise! 
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THE new Water Color Club is now holding its first ex- 
hibition in the rooms of the American Art Association, 
No. 6 East Twenty third Street. This club, which has been 
recently formed, is made up of an equal number of young 
men and women, numbering with its president fifty-three 
members, who. are, generally speaking, residents of New 
York or its vicinity. Mr. Childe Hassam, formerly of Bos- 
ton, is president of this new society, and other officers are 
Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls, Mr. Chas, Warren Eaton, 
Mrs. E. M. Scott, and Mr. Henry B. Snell. In the Board of 
Control, the Jury of Admission, the Hanging Committee 
and the Catalog Committee, women bear their part. I 
do not know what is the avowed object of this organiza- 
tion, but, apparently, it is formed to afford to the younger 
set of artists and to women a larger opportunity for ex- 
hibiting their work than is given by the older Water Color 
society. ‘he relations between the two are amicable, but 
as water colors have become more and more popular, these 
enterprising young people fau.cy that two exhibitivns can 
be as well sustained asone. One can hardly say that this 
exhibition does not vary from that of the older Water 
Color Society. Many of the exhibitors, it is true, will be 
represented in both exhibitions, but the older style of work 
is not seen here. The work is modern, the themes modern, 
and there is plenty of youthful vigor and even rashness 
displayed in the collection of pictures. lhe work averages 
well. Nowhere on the walls can you find such poor work 
as makes its way into the regular exhibition of a London 
or Paris Water Color Society. 

Of the 415 pictures exhibited 134 are by members of the 
Society, being about a third of the whole. Eight of the 
members exhibit five pictures each: Mr. Foster and Mr. 
Chas. Warren Eaton each exhibit six: the President, Mr. 
Hassam, shows seven, while Miss McChesney and Mrs. 
Nicholls exhibit nine and ten respectively. The largest 
exhibitors outside ef the Society are Mr. Whittemore, Mr. 
Ross Turner and Miss Ely, who exhibit five each. Mr. 
furner exhibits nothing as fine as his Bermuda lily 
garden of last year, tho his small gray study is very at- 
tractive, all the more so from its strong contrast with hi 
larger water views which are bright and effective with 
pure color. Mr. Hassam’s work is always clever, but he is 
specially successful in depicting rain and mist, either by 
the seashore at Gloucester or in New York or Paris streets. 
It is not every artist who has the eye to see the beauty and 
poetry of the street as well as of the stream; but Mr. Has- 
sam puts more sentiment into a picture of a wet sidewalk 
than into one of a poet’s garden. 

Among the more important pictures‘are several by Mrs. 
Nicholls, the Vice-President of the Club. Her ** Survivors 
of the Schooner ‘ Viking’’’ is too painful and tragic to be 
pleasing as a picture; ** {he Track of the Storm ” is equal- 
ly suggestive, but less painful. One wonders why her old 
woman should stand still in the road in the track of the 
wagons, with her arms full of. lilacs and snowballs, and 
why the picture should be called “A Birthday”; but an 
artist’s naming of his pictures is among those mysteries 
unsolved and unsolvable, concerning which Mr. Stevenson 
questioned the Spae wife. It is ‘‘gey an’ easy spierin’,” 
but ‘the reason of the cause and the wherefore of the 
why” remain unknown. Why, for example, should Miss 
Rose Clark insult her well-painted onions by so weak and 
would-be facetions a title as ‘‘ A Strong Subject”’? Why 
did Mr. Boston aim at a joke in naming his child witha 
toy-balloon “Inflation’’? Why should a picture of woods, 
whose coluring has sunk into the somberness of late au- 
tumn, be entitled “‘‘The Woods that are Golden and Red 
for a Day’’’? But it is “ gey an’ easy spierin,’”’ and we 
will ask no more. 

Tho the average of these pictures is high, there are not 
many that demand special note. A few pastels are exhib- 
ited. Of the three by Mr. Birge Harrison, ‘‘Midwinter,” 
with sunshine on the snow, is unusually attractive. The 
strong ptrples and greens of Mr. Dodge MacKnight cail 
for a special education on the part of the spectator if he is 
to enjoy them; but his “Rain” will attract by its clever- 
ness many who do not care forthe style of coloring which 
Mr. Macknight affects. There are some fine flower pic- 
tures, rhododendrons, peonies, gay chrysanthemums, and 
carnations; but a single dainty, dreamy spray of dogwood, 
by Mr. Whittemore, which he calls “Spring,” is the one of 
of them all which Icarry in my mind’s eye a week after 
visiting the galleries. In spite of their high average there 


are but few in the collection which will bear this test of a 
week’s absence. js 

The Catalog Committee have produced a neat and ar- 
tistic-looking pamphlet, but its arrangement is incon- 





aspiration looks and longs. Ah, my friends, we are not to 


venient for the visitors’ use, because the numbering does 
not accord with the hanging, and for each picture it is nec- 
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essary to turn over leaves to discover its authorship. The 
names of exhibitors are arranged alphabetically with each 
artist’s works under his name. If, however, you are anx- 
ious to see all the work of any given artist, it is like hunt- 
ing for a needle in a hay mow to search for some picture 
which may be large orsmall, hung high or low, and in any 
room whatever of the gallery, since the numbering has no 
relation whatever to the hanging. At the back of the cat- 
alog a list of members of the Club is given in a helter- 
skelter fashion, with no attempt at alphabetical arrange- 
ment, so that in order to find one name it is necessary to 
look through the whole list. A little drawing by Mrs. 
Sherwood heads this list. It represents a woman seated on 
the rim of a fountain and dabbling her brush in the ex- 
panse of water while she studies intently the drawing 
block resting on her knee. This is doubtless intended to 
suggest that the artists here enumerated do not believe in 
niggling work, but rather in a free use of their favorite 
medium. 

That this is a creditable exhibition cannot be denied. It 
would be out of the question in these contracted limits to 
mention all either of the well-known artists or of the be- 
ginners who contribute really admirable work. We take 
pride in their skill, their technique, their cleverness, their 
readiness to absorb artistic ideas and to adopt new ways of 
illustrating and representing Nature; but we do not dis- 
* cover in this exhibition any methods of thought or expres- 
sion that show marked originality, nor any fostering of 
young genius which the older Seciety has denied. Doubt- 
less there will be stimulus in the competition and compan- 
ionship of the new Water Color Club; but it remains to be 
seen whether New York patrons of art will make two large 
Water Color Exhibitions yearly a financial success. ‘ 

..». The New York Camera Club has just given an exhi- 
bition of pictures produced by modern mechanical photo- 
graphic processes at the club rooms, No. 314 Fifth Avenue. 
In connection with the Exhibition, which represented the 
best work of Europe and America, the Club published a 
short but useful essay by Prof. Chas. F. Chandler upon 
photo-mechanical processes which was included in the cat- 
alog of exhibitors. In this essay Mr. Chandler explains the 
technical differences between artotypes, heliotypes, photo- 
lithographs, photo-engravings, typo-gravures, and the many 
other styles of photo-mechanical processes, nineteen in all, 
which were represented in the collection. ’ 


----A large number of American artists—including 
about seventy of the best known names-of our artists 
resident in America, England or Paris, such as Messrs. St. 
Gaudens, Chase, Sargent, Abbey, Millet, Inness, Beck- 
with, and others equally famous—have signed the petition 
which has been presented to the Commission of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893, in behalf of Miss 
Sara T. Hallowell as chief executive officer of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts. Miss Hallowell is favorably knowr at 
home and abroad among artists, picture-dealers and pa- 
trons of art, and she has served a long apprenticeship in 
exhibition work. Many of the leading art critics, connois- 
seurs and directors of art museums, add their names to 
the petition, while Geo. W. Childs, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
writes: ‘‘I have known Miss Hallowell for many years, and 
from my personal knowledge Iam sure there is no one 
better fitted for such a position.”” All who know Miss 
Hallowell have recognized her judgment, taste, tact and 
executive ability, and her remarkable fitness for this im- 
portant office. 








Sanitary. 
METHODS OF SEWERAGE. c 


A RECENT correspondent of THE INDEPENDENT, living in 
Ohio, asks us to continue the presentation of facts as to 
sewers, their necessity, their variety, and the ground of 
the choice to be made from the different systems devised. 

The writer describes his town as situated on a small 
stream or creek, as being of low and level altitude, and the 
ground as clayey. A water-supply has been introduced,and 
now the people, altho burdened with debt, are realizing 
the need of sewers. As to the debt questign.we have only 
to say that while construction of sewers is mith less expen- 
sive than formerly, there is need of considerable outlay. 
But health and good reputation are capital, and every 
town with a public water-supply that has shown any ca- 
pacity of growth has found it a good outlay economical 
ly to adopt a general plan and as ‘far as possible provide 
sewers, even tho it involve some bonded indebtedness. 
For health is precious, and wherever a well-devised system 
of sewers has displaced cesspools, towns have secured a 
great convenience and an inducement for persons to locate. 

The case of a town on a small stream with a flat contour 
and a clayey subsoil is one which, if water supply has been 
introduced, makes the early construction of sewers imper- 
ative. A clayey soil really ought to have deep drainage 
into the stream independent of all sewerage. We know 
very many towns in which it would be an excellent invest- 
ment, both as to dryness of cellars and excellence of streets, 
to resort to thorough tile drainage for all the streets, thus 
giving a basis for health, growth and comfort, which is at 
the foundation of sanitary progress. Weread in one of the 
New Jersey Health Reports, some years since, an excellent 
paper by Ashbel Welch, C.E., an eminent engineer, in 
which he analyzed the results of new sewer systems in sev- 
eral English towns, and claimed that the recorded reduc- 
tion of death rates was shown to be due more to the inci- 
dental but valuable land drainage which resulred than to 
the sewers directly. At least where sewers are laid in such 
lands it is not to be lost sight of that there is a double ad- 
vantage, both of drainage and sewerage. There are many 
places in which it would pay to lay drain tile alongside of 
sewer tile to increase this result. We are sure, at least, 
that any such town as this cannot safely delay a thorough 
system of sewerage 
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The first question that arises is how far a stream can be 
utilized for the removal of the sewage, or, in other words, 
whether the outfall for the whole system should be into 
the stream? 

There are some towns so located on some streams as 
that the best and most economical use to be made of the 
water-course is as a public sewer or as the terminus of a 
sewer system. But there are many more, as to which this 
is the worst use. We are constantly seeing small brooks 
which were thus used with no apparent risk so long as only 
a few houses availed themselves of them, but which ere 
long have become the great nuisance of the town, offend- 
ing the sense of smell and the common sense of health, not 
less than a refined taste. Nature is very conservative, and 
up to a certain point will aid us wondrously by using air, 
water, sunlight and animal and vegetable life to dispose 
of all decaying matter, but in towns this limit is too soon 
reached. 
= Where vegetation, etc , do not appropriate the decay, 
human nostrils will, and this laden air is not the breath 
of life. If befouled air is healthy, a mistake has been 
made in giving us air of the composition we find it in 
Nature. 

We know how even large rivers have come to be so defiled 
as chiefly to represent filth. Sometimes it is allowable so 
to construct a system as that fora time astream may be 
used, or to have the entrance of the sewer into the stream 
a distance from the town; but as a rulea growing Western 
town on a prairie and with a clay:y subsoil, and but a 
small stream, should not expect to depend upon it per- 
manently as the receptacle for all the sewage. It may be 
far better, however, to use it for a time than to depend 
upon a cesspool system. 

There are now two devices coming into quite common 
employment which greatly modify the use to be made of 
small streams and yet which makes them very valuable 
for partial use. The one is the system of land irrigation, 
or the allied system of intermittent downward filtration. 
In this, the idea is to have the sewage flow over a quantity 
of land for the purpose of straining out the sewage mate- 
rial or giving opportunity for the action of the oxygen and 
the bacterial forces of Nature or by intermission of flow 
still more to accomplish this and to utilize the products 
for cultivation of the land. Because of the expense of the 
land and of the plant it is often not feasible to do this as it 
is done in Paris, Berlin, etc., but may be feasible by sim- 
pler methods to do it to a degree so that the effluent can 
pass into a stream in a state greatly purified and so tol- 
erable. 

Another method is to use tanks for subsidence and to aid 
by chemicals so as to separate the sludge in solid and in- 
nocuous form and thus allow the purified water to flow 
into streams. Let it at least be well understood that there 
are now several effective methods of dealing with sewage 
and that these systems eitheralone or combined can be, 
and must be, adapted to various locations and to the con- 
ditions of towns and villages. Systems can be devised and 
executed at much less expense than formerly. While Com- 
mon Councils or Local Boards have to study the financial 
question and to suggest as to methods the determination 
of a system must be left to experts. It would be a good 
method if towns, oftener than now, offered a definite price 
for plans or proposals, independent of any offer as to execu- 
tion and then submitted the plans to unbiased experts. 
We see mistakes made as to systems devised, not because 
there are not plenty of methods but because 
plans proposed are not submitted to review, or if reviewed - 
the judgment is rendered by a committee of city alder- 
men, or by prominent citizens who do not have any techni- 
cal knowledge on this special subject. It isnever wise to 
have plans reviewed by those whé know less than their 
authors.. 








Science. 





Pror. B. K. EMERSON, of Amherst College, gives the 
results of his studies upon the Bernardston, Mass., series of 
rocks in the last two numbers ot The American Journal of 
Science. The interest centers in a crinoidal limestone first 
described nearly sixty years since by the late President 
Hitchcock. This is associated with argillite, quartzite, 
hornblende, schist and gaeiss. It it conceded by Emerson 
that this Bernardston series overlies first an argillite, which 
in its turn overlies the calciferous mica schist. All the 
writers upon this locality are so far agreed. The general 
assemblage corresponds to what is called the Cots group 
in the New Hampshire geology; and the mooted point has 
been whether the fossiliferous limestone of Bernardston 
was so thoroughly interbedded with the other rocks as to 
authorize the reference of the whole Cots group to the 
Devonian. Messrs. Dana and Emerson are satisfied that 
this Bernardston Cois series is entirely Devonian: and if 
so quite a large territory of the New England crystallines 
must be of the same age. The base of the group is quart- 
zite inclosing the limestone, followed by mica schist, often 
abounding in garnets and staurolite. It is thought that 
the limestone has been altered to hornblende schist, and 
that, consequently, the nearly universal absence of the or- 
ganic compound is explained. A single slide from the 
Williams farm displayed fragments of crinoids, brachio- 
pods, and a crystal of hornblende. The quartzite occupies 
two prominent iines of outcrop, the more eastern one con- 
taining so much feldspar as to be properly a gneiss. It is 
claimed that these two bands are identical, and the eastern 
one passes into the protogine gneiss of Vernon, Vt. The 
maximum thickness of the quartzite is placed at over 600 
feet, the limestone not quite twenty, arffia length ef ex- 
posure of only 400 feet. The average thickness of the mica 
schist is estimated at 340, and the hornblende schist at 
475 feet. Professor Dana, in a preliminary note, claims 
that is now settled that the kind of rock is not a safe 
criterion of geological age, that staurolite crystals are not 
as good as fossils for defining horizons; that gneiss, dio- 
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rite and granite are not always of Archean make, and that 
diorite and granite are not necessarily of igneous origin, 
These rocks have been excessively broken and faulted, ang 
an inspection of the map proves that satisfactory studies 
of the rocks of New England require very elaborate field 
work. 23 


--.-One of the most interesting of the recent scientific 
expeditions is the late ascent of Mt. Blanc by Janssen, the 
veteran director of the Physical Observatory at Meudon, 
near Paris. He has for a long time been distinguished as 
having made probably more numerous and important 
scientific journeys than any other living astronomer. He 
observed the total eclipses of 1868 and 1871 in India, the 
transits of Venus in 1874 in Japan and Algeria, and the 
eclipses of 1875 and 1883 in Siam and on Caroline Island in 
the Pacific. During the siege of Paris in 1870, he escaped 
from the city in a balloon, and made his way to Algeria to 
observe the total eclipse in December of that year, but was 
caught in a storm and saw nothing. Of late he has 
been much crippled by advancing age and its infirmities; 
but two or three years ago he had himself carried up to 
the “ Grands Mulets” on the side of Mt. Blanc, where he 
made a series of important observations upon the effect of 
that elevation upon the lines in the solarspectrum. He 
was anxious, however, to carry the observations further, 
and last August, by employing a small army of guides and 
porters, he managed to get to the very summit of the 
mountain, and effect his purpose. He remained several 
days, weather-bouna by a storm, in a hut, which has been 
erected for scientific purposes a little below the summit, 
and came out nonethe worse for his experience. His main 
object was to compare the aspect of the so-called “‘ B”’ line 
in the solar spectrum, as seen at a high elevation, with its 
appearance under ordinary circumstances, and so to deter- 
mine positively whether it is due at all to the solar atmo- 
sphere, or is wholly terrestrial in its origin. Some ten 
yesrs ago Egoroff showed that it is caused by oxygen, and 
mainly in our own atmosphere; some maintained, however, 
that oxygen upon the surface of the sun also contributed 
to it, and Janssen’s observations have settled this question 
in the negative beyond dispute. 


....-Professor Wilson, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
has spent the vacation studying the cypress swamps of 
the South. In a recent address before the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, he gave it as his opinion 
that the bald or deciduous cypress of the South was, in 
earlier times, a highland tree; but that it learned to live 
in swamps, and that the curious protuberances known as 
cypress knees were developed after the tree had become a 
denizen of these watery places. The knees, he thinks, are 
the thickened ends of roots which come to the surface seek- 
ing air. He does not attribute to them any physiological 
function, except in early life. 








Personalities. 


THE now so famous Dr. Robert Koch, of Berlin, is a 
typical German savant and investigator. He was born in 
1843 in Clansthal, in the Harz Mountains, as the son ofa 
Bergrath. He was a student in Gittingen from 1862 to 
1866, after which he practiced as an ordinary physician in 
the village of Rackwitz, in‘Saxony. In 1872 he was trans- 
ferred as district medical counselor to Bornst, and while 
there began his epoch-making studies and experiments in 
bacteriology. In 1880 he was made a member of the Im- 
perial Board of Health, and two years later he issued bis 
famous work entitled, ‘“‘ Investigations on the Nature and 
Cause of Tuberculosis.”’” In 1883 he went to India and 
Egypt as the head of the scientific committee sent there to 
investigate the cause and character of cholera. Since bis 
return he has beenin Berlin. His bacillus investigations 
were recognized by the Government through a donation 
made to him of 100,000 marks. 


.... Westminster Abbey does not contain the dust of all 
the illustrious of the earth. In the Church of St. Michael, 
London, is the urn in which was deposited the head of 
King James IV, of Scotland, theslaughtered King of Flod- 
den Field; in the chancel of St. Margaret is buried the 
headless body of Sir Walter Raleigh; St. Paul’s contains 
the sarcophagus of the Duke of Wellington; Richard Bax. 
ter, the author of ‘‘ The Saint’s Rest,’’ is buried in Christ 
Church; the poet Gray sleeps not far from the “ spreading 
yew’” of which he sings in his “ Elegy,” while in Bunbill 
Fields lie John Bunyan, Isaac Watts, the hymn-writer, 
and Daniel Defoe. 


. ..Cardinal Newman was a great admirer of Walter 
Scott, and every year he offered Waverly novels as prizes 
in the Oratory School at Edgbarton, and the students 
were expected to pass creditable examinations in them. 
To Mrs. Hope-Scott, the novelist’s grand-daughter, Cardi- 
nal Newman wrote: ‘‘I have ever had the extremest sym- 
pathy for Walter Scott, and it would delight me to see his 
place. When he was dying I was saying prayers (what- 
ever they were worth) for him, and continually thinking 
of Keble’s words, ‘ Think on the minstrel as ye kneel.”’ 


....Os3sip Schubin, whose clever novels are having such 4 
vogue in Austria, is not a man, as generally supposed, but 
a young woman, who writes under that name. Her real 
name is Lola Kirschner, and she leads a retired life in 4 
Bohemian village. Her first book, entitled ‘‘ Ehre,’’ was 
written when Miss Kirschner was barely twenty, and for 
some time was attributed to an Austrian Minister, be 
causeof the familiarity with diplomatic life shown by its 
author. 


.-..The most strenuous efforts have been made at Vi- 
enna to hush up the fact that the Empress of Austria has 
recently paid a private visit to Rome; for it was a most 
embarrassing proceeding on the part of her Majesty, con- 
sidering the very strained relations which exist betwee® 
the Vatican and the Quirinal, and the peculiarly delicate 
position of the Austrian Government, 
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School and College. 


To what a remarkable degree Germany is successful in 
carrying out her laws in the matter of compulsory educa- 
tion is clearly and encouragingly seen from recent statis- 
tics of the military department. The recruits for the year 
1890-91 include but few illiterates. This is true even of 
the eastern provinces of Prussia, where the sparsely settled 
Polnist population makesit exceedingly difficult to enforce 
thelaw. In-East Prussia, since 1880, the number of illiter- 
ate recruits has decreased from 7 02 per cent. to 2.49 per 
cent.; in West Prussia, from 8 75 to 3.26; Posen, from 9.91 
to 3; Silesia, from 2 28 to 0.84. The other nine provinces of 
Prussia already showed better figures nine years ago; but 
even this small margin of illiterates is disappearing. West- 
phalia has decreased from 0.59 per cent. to 0.01 per cent.; 
Hessen-Nason from 0.22 to 0.09. Rhenish Prussia from 
0.23 to 0.04. Wiesbaden is represented by 0 per cent. 
Of the non-Prussian states, Saxony and Wiirtem- 
berg have had no illiterates among their new recruits. 
This has been the case with the latter country for years, 
but Saxony has entered this charmed circle only in this 
year. Bavaria has its illiterates,008 per cent. in the 
Catholic highland districts. Hessen is represented by 0, 
Baden.by 0.02 per cent. over against 0.09 nine years ago. 


...-The formal opening address at Gammon Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., was receutly delivered by Dr. 
G. B. Strickler, pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church, 
Atlanta. His theme was: * The Position of Faith in the 
Christian System.’’ The address was one of the most forci- 
ble and eloquent ever given before the seminary, and made 
a profound impression upon the large audience of students 
aud friends present on that occasion. Dr. Strickler acted 
as Moderator of one of the late Southern Presbyterian As 
semblies. Theeighth year at Gammon opens encouraging- 
ly. The enrollment is larger than that of any previous 
year at this date. The largest class in the history of the 
school will be graduated at the next commencement. A 
plan of English Bible Studies, covering in two years every 
book of the Bible, has been adopted. E.ch professor takes 
the books that naturally fallto his department. Printed 
outlines covering such points as chief sources of informa- 
tion, helps recommended, authenticity, purpose and plan, 
contents and comprehensive lessons, are given out in the 
study of each book. 


, ....Berea College, Ky., is enlarging its work. A Bible 
department has been added for the training of preachers 
and home missionaries. During the month of October a 
Ministers’ Institute was conducted by President Stewart 
and Professor Wright with gratifying resalts. In addition 
to the regular Bible classes attended by all the college stu- 
dents, special classes for those looking forward to the Gos- 
pel ministry have also been formed. Among the numerous 
colored churches and the equally numerous white churches 
in the mountain regions, there is a great pecessity for 
trained and intelligent preachers. 


Music. 


THE seventh season of grand opera sung in German at the 
Metropolitan Opera House opened on Wednesday evening 
of last week with circumstances that deserve record beyond 
only a first-night’s notice. That the opening night, or the 
opening nights of the opera in New York will be brilliant 
from such superficial causes as the presence of a large con- 
course of people notable for social position, wealth or some 
other rather more interesting causes of distinction, of 
beautiful women in fine frocks and several bushels of dia- 
monds appertaining to them, and of all that givesin an 
instant an attractive coup d’eil of just what life ina great 
metropolis externally means—this sort of brilliancy is to be 
expected in every year that our opera opens, a3 a matter of 
course. Its lack would bea pity. But during one or two 
past seasons this sort of showy interest and éclat has come 
manifestly near to being the most successful element of 
the Metropolitan’s affairs; and the f:ninine splendors of 
the box-tiers and the patronage of fashionable folk have had 
to be taken into what consideration was practicable in ex- 
change for such matters as a narrow repertory, too many 
incompetent artists in a costly company, and for much bad 
stage-management. There have been hints, if not promises, 
in the air of changes and improvements this season. If 
last week’s outset is a sample of them we shall have had our 
best opera season when the Metropolitan’s 1890-’91 is over. 
In taking Franchetti’s ‘Azrael’’ for the first night, the 
managem2at introducad the larze proportion of those who 
had not heard it to a bold and suitable addition to the 
Metropolitan’s repertory, and to a recent, interesting and 
picturesque work among the increasing list of notable 
ones directly the result of Wagher’s cosmopolitan influence 
in his art—perhap3 the most vigorous example except Gold- 
mirk’s “Queen of Sheba’”’ It is not very easy to speak of 
** Azrael” as the result of Wagner’s influence—to reform or 
to develop—in a given national direction. For Alberto 
Franchetti, the composer of the opera, as has been men- 
tioned here, is a Jew, born in Italy, and educated in Ger- 
many, under forcing-house conditions for being a Garman 
mind in music. Still, the opera analyze1 represents Italian- 
ism at the bottom of it—Italianism, however, liberally and 
healthfully strengthened, and wedded to Germanism. 
Moreover, in a conversation with an American gentleman 
last year, the composer went so far as to say positively, ‘‘ I 
wish, thoroughly, to have ‘ Azrael’ cousidered an Italian 
opera and myself as an [talian composer of the new school; 
and I am quite sure that examination will show the logical 
justice of my desire.” Asa produced and published opera. 
“ Azrael”? is not three years old. It has been heard more 
out of Italythaninit. It has achieved musically and pop- 
ularly a wide success from the first. It is the most dignified 
example, except Verdi's ‘‘ Otello,” and, in part, Paccini’s 
** Edgardo,” of what is likely to be the neo-Italian school of 
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it is not uniformly successful. As a book it is still 
less successful. But enough in it, more than enough, 
is artistically altogether successful. We have discussed 
before now its extravagantly plotted libretto, by Fontana, 
for which leaves are borrowed from miracle-play, Dante, 
Goethe, Wagner, Carré and Barbier, and Royer and Waetz; 
but one, nevertheless, well-written, ingeniously wrought 
out for stage effect, and, in spite of its constant forcing te- 
gether of incongruities, is as clear as any such poetical leg- 
end need be for the purpose. We have a queer and fantas- 
tic opera-libretto. No particular spiritual or ethical theory 
or principle is framed init. It tellsa rhapsodical business 
enough inits four acts. But it is undeniably picturesque, 
dramatic and coherent, and is well arranged for its end. 
In the music, most of which is exceedingly elaborate and 
scholarly, the work of a forcible anda large musical tal- 
ent, we are reminded of Goldmark,"more directly than of 
Wagner directly, except in two or three particular melodic 
and instrumental passages. Its dignity and sustained im 
pressiveness of musical effect pass beyond Boito’s “ Mefis- 
tofele.”” The positive souvenirs of Wagner’s scores are nu- 
merous. Those of Goldmark are even more distinct, ex- 
tending to the most important leading motif used. But it 
is to the credit of Franchetti that his own self and his own 
ideas, his own themes and hisown instrumentation, exceed 
the suczessive hints or quotations that amuse or annoy us. 
His opera is fullofadramatic force, and often of a lyrical 
beauty that does him honor. The conce music is often 
ingeniously fine. The varied chorus writing throughout 
the opera—a great element of it, in fact the most expressive 
and impressive, which is saying a good deal—is scholarly 
in an uoccmmon degree. Asan orchestral writer, however, 
the ability of the composer is illustrated in the most dis- 
tinguished way; to a degree that makes one wonder the more 
when he does not stick to himself and not quote his models 
so frankly and unnecessarily. Much of the instrumental 
score of “‘ Azrael’’ is symphonic and will repay study and 
hearing by itself. The orchestra of Franchetti speaks a 
language that is worthy of this day. It will stand near 
the best modern German instrumentation in the brain- 
work that has gone into its details, and as to their sum, as 
general effect. These few notes on the opera, which it is 
promised shall be far from the only important novelty of the 
present season at the Metropolitan. Its production brought 
forward Miss Marie Jahn (Nefta), adramatic soprano witha 
strong voice,true and well-trained; Miss Marie Ritter-Gitze, 
(Loretta), whois far and away the possessor of the richest 
and deepest contralto that has been heard in New York in 
many years, whatever the nationality of any singer—of un- 
common volume and warmth of tone, and used with an 
admirable method, the artist being an excellent actress 
withal; and Mr. Andreas Dippel (Azrael), a robust, agree- 
able tenor, singing true and singing well—the only ques- 
tion entering into the merits of his work being the singer’s 
vocal strength for his part in a season’s work. Miss Char 
lotte Hubn (Lidoria), who has decidedly gained in voice, 
method and style. from her recent study with Marianne 
Brandt, and Mr. Conrad Behrens (The King), are entirely 
acceptable members of last year’s company. The chorus 
has been bettered. The orchestra’s work left nothing to be 
desired under Mr. Seidl’s care. Mr. Francioli’s handiwork 
showed a great improvement in the management of the 
strongly spectacular part of the opera on Mr. Ambroggio, 
his predecessor. Thescenery and effects were new and ef- 
fective, the stage well managed. The opera was. received 
with general interest and favor, and repeated on Saturday. 
On Friday evening occurred the first appearances in 
America of Mr. Gudehus and Mrs. Antonia Mielke in 
*Tannhiuser ’’ This performance of a work—the art-hight 
of which is so far above an ‘‘Azrael’’ as to put the latter out of 
one’s mind for the time, as soon as Wagner’s overture begins 
—received such a memorable performance that ii is truth 
to set it down for the very best performance of an opera ever 
heard by German. singers since the Metropolitan started 
into giving grand opera in German, the best performance 
of ‘‘Tannhaiuser” yet heard here, even in view of plenty 
of fine predecessors—and one of the very best that could be 
heard on any stage, anywhere. This high praise is not only 
due to the abilities of the five principal artists, but to the 
efficient way in which minor roles are filled this year—the 
great stumbling-block to perfection in the most important 
opera houses in Germany as well as hitherto at the Metro- 
politan. In Mrs. Antonia Mielke (Elizabeth) was at once 
discovered a dramatic soprano of noble gifts. She has a 
true and sweet voice of great strength and volume, dis- 
tinction of presence, and a face of somewhat classical beau- 
ty; and she is an actress whose refinement of art is excep- 
tional in opera, She ranks with such sopranos as Teresa 
Malten or Rosa Sucher, and even those persons over whom 
Mrs. Kalisch-Lehmann seems to have exercised so potent a 
personal and artistic influence as to make her the perpetual 
and inevitable standard of comparison for everybody else, 
ought to be compensated for the absence of that popular 
and excellent singer. In the quality of Mrs. Mielke’s voice, 
her fine method and her acting (even with allowance for a 
certain element of visible artifice and self-cousciousness in 
it), she is one of the most gifted and accomplished dramatic 
sopranos that has visited America in a dozen years of music. 
Her preseace and that of Miss Ritter-Gé'ze insures en- 
joyment in the season, no matter what fallings-off may 
come in the case of others of the company. Mr. Gudehus 
as Tannhiuser was at his best. To many of the audience 
the Dresden tenor’s qualities were familiar, and he had a 
cordial reception. His voice is a very mature, strong, coarse 
organ, explosively used, and, indeed, with next to no 
art and next to no method. Bu‘ it has great carrying power, 
and on the present occasion it was ia rarely condition, 
and he sang in tune, almost without break—as he seldom 
does. As an actor Mr. Gudehus lacks nearly all ability, and 
his face is apt to have little more variety of expression than 
a lignum-vite carving. But this evening he bestirred him_ 
self to act, according to his lights, and he wasa dig- 
nified Tannhituser, if not even on the border of being sym- 
pathetic or unconventional in the part. Appareatly the pres- 
ence and successes of Mrs. Mielke and Mr. Gudehus were 
the keynote, so to say, of the evening; for Mr. Reichmann as 
Wolfram has never sung in so manly a style or with such 
truenessas to pitch, Mr. Fischer in his best voice sang the 
Landgrave ina style not to be excelled, and Miss Jahn 
was a fair and sweet-voiced Venus. Less prominent parts 
were, as aforesaid, in better care than ever before in the 
Metropolitan’s ‘‘ T'annhiiuser ” nights, with Mr. Muller as 
Walther, Mr. Lurgenstein as Biterolf, and Miss Oiga Islar 
as The Shepherd. The chorus and orchestra were in ad- 
mirable form. ‘The stage costumes, by the way, were new 
throughout. Only the disgracefully old, dirty, shabby and 
ridiculously incorrect scenery spoiled the stage pictures. 
With such resources for their musical performance it is 
time the Metropolitan remounted ‘* Tannhiiuser’”’ and 
* Lohengrin,’ and the next time correctly. 





The Oratorio Society gave a performance of Haydn’s 
“Creation” on Saturday evening—the Society’s first concert 
of this winter—before a large audience. The simple choral 
numbers were well sung, and of the soloists Miss Clemen- 
tine de Vere, Mr. Emil Fischer and Mr. Clinton Elder, the 
two first named were very successful is their familiar num- 
bers; Mr. Elder’s small voice and imperfect method not 
making such an occasion to hisadvantage. Twod capella 
religious choruses, by Brahms, ‘*‘ Festival and Commemo- 
ration Sentences,’’ the text from the Psalter, prefaced 
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Wews of the Weer. 


DOMESTIC. 


RvuMoRS are current at Fort Wingate, N. M., of a 
probable uprising among the Navajo Indians. Numerous 
settlers and ranchers made inquries into the sudden depart- 
ure of the 6th Cavalry. It attracted a number of Navajo 
[adia ns into the post. They even held their dances near 
the limits of the post, being led by the medicine men. The 
ranchers reported loss of cattle and horses, and their cow- 
boys were attacked. General Carr, through his long ac- 
quaintance with Indians, and his Indian policy, has held 
them in check; but now that the 6th Cavalry has with- 
drawn, settlers and citizens are apprehensive. 





....-At the hearing before the Congressional Committee 
on Immigration at Seattle, Wash., Collector Bradshaw, of 
the Puget Sound Custom District, expressed an opinion 
that fifty or sixty Chinese are smuggled across the Cana 
dian border each month. He recommended that the Gov- 
ernment purchase two swift steam-launches to patrol the 
Sound. 


--.-The command from Fort Riley, Kan., consisting of 
eight troops of the 7th Cavalry and one battery of artil- 
lery, went into camp at Pine Ridge, S. D., on Nov. 29th. 
This makes the force on the ground ten companies otf in- 
fantry, twelve troops of cavalry and one battery. Indian 
villages surround this place. 


...-All the coal-mlners in Alabama, some 8,000 in num- 
ber, were ordered on a strike. Some days before a Com- 
mittee of the Mine Workers’ Union asked for an advance 
in wages, which the operators refused to grant, and orders 
for a general strike were issued. 


FOREIGN. 


.-..-The German Government will take steps to place Dr. 
Koch’s newly discovered remedy within the reach of every 
citizen of the Empire. A hospital with 750 beds is to be 
completed at once. Funds for this purpose, to the extent 
of one million marks, have heen provided by a philanthro- 
pist....A grand military pageant took place to-day in 
honor of the 250th anniversary of the reign of the Great 
Elector. .... Both the Socialists and the Catholic priests 
are endeavoring to pacify the Westphalian miners, who 
contemplate a strike as soon as the stock of salable coal 
reaches the lowest point....The Socialists throughout the 
Empire have lost heavily in the elections for the city coun- 
cils, and especially in Bavaria, where the Socialist vote 
shows a decrease all over the country. The Citizen ticket 
triumphed at Kiel by a majority of 500, and at [tzhoe only 
seventeen Socialist votes were polled. 


.--.[n the mail received at the State Department on the 
29th of November from Japan, it was announced that 
Count Ito had been appointed president of the House of 
Peers. CountIto was atone time Prime Minister and has 
been for many years a distinguished figure in Japanese 
politics. He is regarded as having had more to do with 
the adoption of Parliamentary institutions in Japan than 
any other public man, and he is the compiler of the new 
constitution. A telegram was also received by the Com- 
mercial Cable via St. Petersburg, yesterday, announcing 
that the Japanese Parliament was opened by the Emperor 
in person. 


...-The Journal des Débats publishes a letter from M. 
Mizon, chief of the French Commercial Mission to the 
Niger River, which states that the English Niger Com- 
pany has entered into treaties with the local chiefs, and 
claims the right to close the route to Lake Tchad to all 
foreign traders, including even the British competitors of 
the company. M. Mizon states that he will abandon hi 

exploratiuns in the direction of Lake Tchad. : 


....Advices from Rome state that a royal decree grant- 
ing a general amnesty has been promulgated. Owing to 
this decree Andrea Costa, the socialist deputy, who fled 
the country, will be enabled to return. He was condemned 
to three years’ imprisonment for resisting the police, but 
could not be arrested unless the Chamber of Deputies con- 
sented. He disappeared last March while the Chamber 
was considering his case. 


....The German Prime Minister has introduced a bill 
providing for an extension of the franchise. This action 
on the part of the Government was a complete surprise. 
The Radicals were greatly elated, and the workmen, who 
had intended to inaugurate a general strike as a part 
of the universal suffrage movement, decided to remain at 
work. The streets were thronged with people and the re- 
joicing was general. 


...-The police of Paris recently secretly examined a 
young woman who is believed to be Mile. Bromburg, who 
was acquitted at the recent Nihilist trial there. Numerous 
warrants have been issued for a simultaneous search of 
the houses of Russian refugees. A report is current that 
the authorities are preparing for a general expulsion of 
militant Nibilists. 


...-A series of shocks of earthquake were felt at Gaun- 
ersdorf, Lower Austria, November 29th. Some of the 
shocks were very severe. Houses oscillated on their foun- 
dations, and the spires of the churches swung to and fro, 
causing the bells to clash. The inhabitants of the town 
were panic-stricken and fled to the open country for safety. 


... The steamship “‘ Breakwater,’”’ from Puerto Cortez, 
brings the news to New Orleans that Sanchez committed 
suicide when he found the tide of battle was against him. 
Bogran’s adjutant and his Finance Minister were killed. 
R. Alden Baker, who was reported killed, was with Major 
F. R. Burke at the time, and is aninjured. 


-.-.-Many of the railway lines in Austria and southern 
Russia have been compelled to partially suspend opera- 
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THE FOULING OF A GREAT FAME. 


THE past week has seenan extraordinary phenomenon: 
a parliamentary crisis produced by a woman; the 
alliance between the Irish party and the English 
Liberals shivered by an intrigue; the assured victo- 
ry of justice in“Ireland, to which the great English 
commoner bas given the last years of his hfe, and 
to which with sublime devotion and unmatched unity 
the Irish people bave given their hearts, threatened, 
halted, thrown back, victory snatched from them by 
one socia! sin. 

Now this is a phenomenon peculiar to our age. We 
have only seen such athing once before. We are begin- 
ning to discover that the day when politics had nothing 
to do with the Ten Commandments is passed. This is 
no age of Lord Nelsons, It is only two or three years 
since the most promising young Liberal in Great Brit- 
ain, Sir Charles Dilke, the leading authority of the Lib- 
eral Party in foreign effairs, was hurled from his po- 
sition by the discovery of an intrigue which he had been 
carrying on with a married woman. He tried to brazen 
it out; but the middle class, the henesty and purity of 
England, would not allow it. Sir Charles Dilke was a 
great favorite with them; but when he had profaned 
another man’s home they would have none of him. 
They spewed him out of their mouth. Folks might talk 
about hypocrisy and cant, and about condoning sins 
that were not exposed, and condemning a man after the 
courts had condemned him; but the conscience of those 
middle-class Christians was right, and Sir Charles Dilke 
had to go finally and utterly. 

Now here is another case even more remarkable, 
even more sad, even more instructive and encouraging. 
Charles 8. Parnell created the Irish party more than 
any other map. He invented the policy of that party. 
Ten years ago he was elected its leader. Its manage- 
ment has been in his hands as in the hands of a dictator, 
and he has carried it on with marvelous wisdom. He 
has been quiet, reticent, bold, astute, far-seeing, and has 
conquered the situation. He has made Irejand a unit 
for Home Rule. He has mustered its cohorts; he has 








held his eighty or ninety members of Parliament as an 
invincible force to make and to unmake English parties. 
He has gained the confidence of the noblest of the Eng- 
lish leaders, Gladstone and Morley have consulted 
with him confidentially and have depended upon his 
advice. Under his direction Irish Home Rule seemed. 
to be a certainty in the very near future. The new 
Parliament was, without question, to give Home Rule. 
Nothing but a miracle could prevent it. 

That miracle has occurred, and Parnell is himself the 
unhappy thaumaturge. It is hard to conceive how he 
could have been guilty of such supreme folly, he the 
silent, self-sustained man. Every one knew he was very 
peculiar in some respects, and chiefly in the fact that he 
took no one into his personal confidence, and that it was 
his habit to disappear for weeks at a time where his most 
trusted lieutenants could not find him. For years there 
has been scandal connecting his name with that of the 
household of Mr. O’Shea, But it was not known that 
he was in the habit of disguising himself under a false 
name and living in seclusion in a hired cottage with the 
wife of his friend. That has now been proved in court, 
and Mr. O’Shea has obtained a divorce, and Mrs. O’Shea 
and Mr. Parnell have made absolutely no defense. 
They have confessed judgment. Apparently Mr. Par- 
nell has had, and still has, no conception of the gravity 
of such a social crime. He does not understand 
that in this day it must utterly efface, obliterate 
and annihilate any political leader whose guilt is 
thus proved. He treats it as something of no account; 
he does not apprehend the rising current of moral senti- 
ment. He does not know that we are not living in the 
days of the Georges. He imagines the opposition to him 
to be cant and hypocrisy. He has a lesson to learn 
which we thank God the English and the Irish people 
have learned. 

It is something amazing that a man should thus be 
willing to risk and finally to wreck the success of a great 
cause on so small an occasion as the favor of a guilty 
woman. It is another illustration of the weakness and 
folly and wickedness of men, of their selfishness in their 
pleasures, and of their amazing short-sightedness. But 
we have here a magnificent illustration of the growth 
and the improvement in public sentiment, of the devel- 
opment of the moral nature of the great public. Cbris- 
tianity has a great deal to do with this. 

The Irish members of Parliament do not all seem to un- 
derstand why Mr. Parnell should relinquish the leader- 
ship. Asa political leader he has made no mistakes in 
tactics,in policy or in principle. He has not lost his compe- 
tency to lead so far as mental abilities are concerned. His 
public life is irreproachable. Why should he be deposed 
as the head of the Irish Home Rule Party fora social 
sin, if his colleagues are willing still to follow his lead? 

The answer is a very simple one, and it reflects the 
highest credit on public opinion in England. Mr. Par- 
nell has broken the laws of moral integrity. He has 
committed a crime against society, and the confidence of 
those who trusted in him is shaken. A leader must pos- 
sess high moral, as well as strong mental quulities. 
Moral character adds great weight to the utterances of 
a statesman, and loss of moral character must inevitably 
destioy that weight. Mr. Parnell’s prominence and 
popularity only serve to increase the heinousness of his 
sir in the public mind. His own colleagues, however 
loudly in public they may declare their allegiance to 
him, must look upon him privately in a different light 
because of his moral lapse. Every public act, every 
parliamentary utterance of the man thus discredited, 
will inevitably suggest his moral unfitness to continue as 
leader. It makes little difference, therefore, so far as 
his leadership is concerned, whether his colleagues pass 
one vote of confidence in him or a dozen. They cannot 
by a simple resolution restore to nim the quality us 
leader which his own sin has taken from him. 

This isa sign, we say, of a healthy condition of public 
sentiment on both sides of the water; for American 
opinion very heartily supports Mr. Gladstone in his atti- 
tude toward the Irish leader. We cannot emphasize too 
strongly the danger of assuming that a man’s private 
character may be everything that is bad so iong as his 
public character is not open to reproach. There cannot 
safely be a double standard—one for a man’s public and 
the other for his private life. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON’S second annual Message was 
read in Congress on Monday, reaching us only an hour 
or two before going to press. Upon the cursory exam- 
ination which we have been able to give it we desire to 
express our hearty approval of it, as aclear, able and 
courageous State paper, firm in statement, hopeful in 
tone, with no sign of a wavering policy. 

After giving full attention to our peaceful foreign re- 
lations and to our revenues, amounting to $463,963,080, 
which were * collected and disbursed without revealing 

. asingle case of defalcation or embezzlement,” the 
President speaks of the Silver Act as having resulted in 
an increased circulation, and intimates that, unless 
there should be “‘ impulsive legislation in the supposed 
interests of silver,” we can retain our large supply of 
gold, and thus be in a good position for ‘‘ promoting a 
permanent and safe international agreement for the free 

















use of silver as a coin metal.” That is, if we would 
have free coinage we must have it by international 
agreement, which a free coinage act would probably 
prevent. 

The President discusses the subjects suggested by the 
reports of the various departments, taking occasion to 
renew his recommendation concerning further legisla- 
tion to guard against abusesin naturalization. As to 
pensions, he remarks very pertinently that as there has 
been a “liberal enlargement of the general law,” a 
stricter scrutiny is advisable respecting legislation on 
special claims, He would not relax the laws against 
polygamy on account of President Woodruff’s manifesto, 
which he hopes will be beneficial in its results. The 
operation of the Civil Service Law has been, he says, 
‘increasingly satisfactory.” 

After an extended reference to the excellent condition 
of business in its various branches, momentarily checked 
by the recent monetary trouble in England, and con- 
gratulating Congress on the good effects of the legisla- 
tion of the last session designed to promote the general 
prosperity, he takes up the Tariff act, and says that 
there is ‘‘ neither wisdom nor justice in the suggestion 
that the subject of Tariff revision shall be again opened 
before this law has had a fair trial.’ While objections 
may be taken against some of the provisions of the 
McKinley Law, he thinks that ‘in its general scope and 
effect it will justify the support” of those who believe 
in the principle of Protéction. The imports under it, he 
says, so far from being diminished have been increased, 
and he believes we shall have a larger participation in 
foreign trade than ever before, and that ‘ without bar- 
tering for it our home market,” or the wages of our 
workingmen, He gives in this connection acommenda- 
tory statement of the advantages of reciprocity on the 
line adopted in the McKinley Act. 

A feature of the Message is the attention given to 
the subject of steamship subsidies, without which our 
ocean-carrying cannot be developed, nor the fullest ad- 
vantages of reciprocity secured. He renews his recom- 
mendations for copyright protection, for the relief of 
the Supreme Court, for international American banks, 
for a bankrupt law; presses upon the attention of Con- 
gress the importance of irrigation laws, and closes 
with a full presentation of the reasons in favor of the 
Federal supervision of Congressional elections. 

The President’s tone is very firm on this subject. He 
says the need of such legislation is apparent in many 
parts of the country and ‘‘its wholesome restraints and 
penalties will be useful in all.” It is clearly constitu- 
tional, itis not an invasion of the rights of States. We 
quote these weighty sentences: 


“It is not, therefore, a question whether we shall have a 
Federal Election Law, for we now have one, and have had 
nearly twenty years; but whether we shall have an effective 
law. The present law stops just short of effectiveness, for 
it surrenders to the local authorities all control over the 
certification which establishes the prima-facie right to a 
seat in the House of Representatives. This defect should 
be cured. Equality of representation and the parity of the 
electors must be maintained, or everything that is valua- 
ble in our system of government is lost. The qualifica- 
tions of an elector must be sought in the law, not in the 
opinions, prejudices, or fears of any class, however power- 
ful. The path of the elector to the ballot-b»x must be free 
from the ambush of fear and the enticements of fraud: 
the count so true and open that none shall gainsay it. 
Such a law should be absolutely non-partisan and impar- 
tial. It should give the advantage to honesty and the 
control to majorities. Surely there is nothing sectional 
about this creed, and if it shall happen that the penalties of 
laws intended to enforce these rights fall here and not 
there, it is not because the law is sectional, but because, 
happily, crime is local and not universal. Nor should it 
be forgotten that every law, whether relating to elections 
ot to any other subject, whether enactcd by the State or 
by the Nation, has force behind it; the courts, the marshal 
or constable, the ‘posse comitatus, the prison, are all and 
always behind the law.” 

This is most admirable. Every sentence carries the 
conviction of truth and fairness with it. The President 
has made legislation on this subject imperative. 

The Message is a splendid document. It will win the 
President friends wherever it is read, and add greatly to 
his strength before the people. 


sities 
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THE NEGRO IN SOUTHERN POLITICS. 


THE articles we publish this week from Southern 
statesmen were asked for by us because we want the 
Southern Question to be presented in our columns 
by Southern men. Our readers know very well what 
our own views are. They have been set forth again 
and again, and we have been told more than once by 
Southern correspondents that these views are wrong 
and prejudiced views, On this point we are and have 
always been entirely willing to be convinced. We want 
to have an open mind, and we hope we have courage 
enough and grace enough to revise our views and 
change our editorial policy, whenever we are persuaded 
that we have been advocating the wrung side. 

It is a good rule, where danger of misapprehension 
and prejudice exists, to ‘‘put yourself in his place.” 
We ask each reader to read every article on the South- 
ern Question this week as tho he himself were the 
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author of it, and were pleading the cause of his own 
people. Put yourself in the place of Senator George 
and Senator Walthall, Representatives Herbert, Barnes, 
Tucker and Crain, and Adjutant-General McCord. Be 
a Southern white man for the time-being and see 
whether the conclusidhs you have so long held need to 
be revised. We have given these contributors a free 
platform, inviting no one else to share it, for this very 
purpose. 

It will be observed that all agree that the race prob- 
lem must be solved by the Southern people themselves, 
without outside interference. Senator George says the 
solution will come through ‘‘ Home rule.” We would 
hail such a solution with delight. It would be the hap- 
piest result possible. But, then, there is no disguising 
the fact that what Senator George means by Home rule 
is not what we mean by Home rule. He means the 
Home rule of the whites; we mean the Home rule of the 
people regardless of color. This, therefore, simply 
leaves the Negro question where it was. None of our 
contributors has any solution to propose which is not 
based on the supremacy of the whites, no matter whether 
they constitute a majority or a minority of the whole 
population. 

All are kindly disposed toward the Negro in other re- 
spects. Messrs. Herbert and Barnes give valuable testi- 
mony to his improvement in industry, thrift, and mental 
and moral education. Mr. McCord has a very unfavor- 
able opiztion of him; he thinks his ratural tendency is 
more strongly toward barbarism than toward civiliza- 
tion. He characterizes him as thriftless, as incapable, 
except in special cases, of acquiring and retaining a 
high degree of culture, and as having about reached the 
limits of his possibilities in inventive and mechanical 
skill. Mr. McCord would have him keep out of politics 
as a ‘‘ vanity” forbidden to him, Here the irreconcil- 
able difference appears again. We point to the Consti- 
tution of the United States and say: The organic law 
of the country, wisely or unwisely, enfranchises the Ne- 
gro, and it is, therefore, as much his duty as it is the 
duty of his white neighbor, to exercise the franchise. 
Government hasa right to expect every man intrusted 
with a ballot to cast it. How, then, can it be right to 
persuade or constrain the Negro voter to forego the 
solemn obligation of an enfranchised citizen ? 

This raises the question of the wisdom of some such 
enactment as the Lodge bill. Mr. Herbert states the 
objections of the South to this measure with clearness 
and force. He contends that it would put the Congres- 
sional elections in the hands of partisan officers, assum- 
ing that at least two out of three would be Republicans, 
while the third would, in many cases, be a “‘ subservient 
Democrat.” We do not ask for and would not support 
a partisan law. Indeed, one of the chief reasons for urg- 
ing the Lodge bill is because elections in many cases are 
now thoroughly partisan. In more than one State in 
the South, election boards, as we have been informed, 
are exclusively Democratic. Under our American sys- 
tem of Government, which gives no permanent authori- 
ty to any one party, it would be manifestly unfair and 
suspicious to make all election officers in Massachusetts 
Republicans, or to bave them all appointed by Repub- 
lican State officers. It would be just 9s unfair aud sus- 
picious to set up asimilar system for the Democratic 
Party in South Carolina or Virginia, or any other South- 
ern State. 

Point after point like this arises in the alert mind, as 
the course of Mr. Herbert’s argument is followed. We 
do not wish now to press them. We thoroughly appre- 
ciate the excellent spirit our Southern friends manifest 
in their articles. We could have wished that their com- 
pany were larger; but we shall hope to welcome, from 
tim: to time, a number of them in future issues of THE 
INDEPENDENT. We intend on this as on all other ques- 
tions to commend to our readers the old motto, ‘‘ Audi 
alteram partem.” Let the other side be heard. 
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THE NEXT PRESIDENT. 


A FEW Republican papers, chiefly in the far West, 
are, since the returns of the recent elections have been 
known, proceeding on the assumption that General] Har- 
rison will not be nominated for a second term. We beg 
to drop a word of caution to those who thus assume 
that the party will take a new candidate. In the first 
place, Presideat Harrison is only fairly in the middle of 
his term. Everybody knows that a President becomes 
more or less unpopular with his party in the first half of 
his Administration. He necessarily makes enemies in 
the distribution of the patronage. General Harrison is 
certainly much more popular with his party than Mr. 
Cleveland was with the Democratic Party at the same 
period in his term, The offices are now mostly filled. 
There will be few changes during the rest of the Admin- 
istration; and it is safe to predict, we think, that Gen- 
eral Harrison will grow in popularity with his party and 
with the people of the country generally every month of 
his remainirg official life. 

Second. President Harrison has claims on his party 
for a renomination which the party cannot set aside, 
even if it should desire to, without great risk, It has 
come to be an unwritten law that a President should, 
unless he himself definitely declines to accept it 








was disregarded in 1884, and the result was the de- 
feat of the Republican Party. It should not be forgotten 
that it was General Harrison who retrieved for the Re- 
publican Party that defeat. In all probability Grover 
Cleveland will again be the nominee of the Democratic 
Party. As Mr. Cleveland was beaten in 1888 by General 
Harrison, the prestige of victory would certainly be 
with the President if he were to be Mr. Cleveland’s op- 
ponent in 1892. : 

Third. The mutterings of discontent, so far as they are 
heard, with President Harrison’s Administration, come 
from those, chiefly, who have been disappointed either 
in securing appointments for themselves or for their 
friends. The fact that the President has been slow and 
careful in making his appointments, ought not to weigh 
against his claims for a renomination. It is probably 
entirely safe to say that not one of the more important 
appointments he has made has been dictated to him by 
anybody. Probably there never was a President who 
gave as much personal attention to the selection of 
competent men for office as our present Chief Magistrate. 
While this may offend some of the politicians, it is sure 
in the long run to win the favor of the general public. 
Fourth. When the history of the present Adminis- 
tration comes to be summed up a year anda half hence, 
when the serious business of selecting a candidate for 
the next campaign begins, it will be found to be an ad- 
mirable, indeed, a brilhant one. At no session of Uon- 
gress since the War has more creditable legislation (we 
do not except the Tariff Act) been accomplished than in 
the session which closed in October last. At the distance 
of a year and a half the McKinley law will be regarded 
with favor by those whoin a sudden pet have turned 
their backs upon it and upon tbe Republican Party be- 
fore its merits could even be tested. One of the bravest 
and best acts of the present Administration, which will 
reflect more and more credit upon it, is that of the anti- 
lottery legislation. Here isa paragraph which has just 
fallen under our notice in a paper politically opposed to 
President Harrison, The Catholic Columbian. It says: 
‘*President Harrison’s Administration deserves credit 
for breaking up the Louisiana Lottery. The Coluwm- 
bian is glad of the chance to say a good word for 
that Administration—which it does cordially—for the 
reason that the President has all along appeared to it in- 
clined to be prejudiced against his Catholic fellow-citi- 
zens.”’ 

This may be only a straw; but we take it as a sure indi- 
cation that the open, manly,wise and clean policy of the 
present Administration will most strongly commend it 
to the serious minded and intelligent people of the 
United States. 

We say, therefore, that all propositions to nominate 
this man or that because of his present popularity and 
assumed strength are premature and unwise. Whatever 
may be the significance of the receat elections, they are 
not a protest against General Harrison. Let this be 
kept in mind; and if the party leaders will keep cool 
and be reasonable, the question who shall be the next 
candidate of the Republican Party will erelong settle 
itself. 
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THE RESULT TO HOME RULE. 


THE past week has given us several most remarkable 
papers. The first of these was a letter of Mr. Gladstone’s 
to Mr. Morley, which he was desired to communicate to 
Mr. Parnell privately if Mr. Parnell was willing to with- 
draw from the lead of the Irish party; but publicly if 
he declined to withdraw. He did decline; and in their 
first enthusiasm the Irish members of Parliament sup- 
ported him as leader, and then Mr. Gladstone’s letter 
was given to the public. Itis simply an admirable let- 
ter, one which makes his many friends proud of the 
grand old man. In it he said that ‘“‘ notwithstanding 
the splendid services rendered by Mr, Parnell to the 
country, his continuance at the present mement in 
leadership would be productive of consequences disas- 
trous in the highest degree to the cause of Ireland.” He 
further said that Mr. Parnell’s continuance as leader 
would greatly embarrass many hearty friends of the 
Irish cause and would render his own retention of the 
leadership of the Liberal party almost a nullity, and 
would compel him to consider his own position, as the 
probability of carrying Home Rule during his lifetime 
would bave disappeared. This was no threat, It was 
a simple, plain unvarnished statement of what was the 
change of position caused by Mr. Parnell’s convicted 
crime. 

The next public document was a manifesto of Mr. Par- 
nell, He had received Mr. Gladstone’s letter, He had 
heard from all the English Liberals; he had heard from 
theleading men in his own party, who believe that he 
ought to retire, at least for a while, that he would there- 
by not endanger but only secure the past and make cer- 
tain the future. It seemed to be certain that notwith- 
standing the first effervescence of loyalty to him, the 
sober sentiment of Ireland, as well as England, was that 
Mr. Parnell ought to withdraw from public life. But 
he published a manifesto extraordinary and defiant. 
It did not sound like an attempt to protect the Irish 
cause but to protect himself. The method of his struggle 
for self-protection, which was nothing less than a desper- 
ateattemptto resist effacement,was most extraordinary. 











a Mr, Hayes did, receive a renomination, This law 


dices of the Irish people and to their personal loyalty, 
and he carried it out by exposing the most confidential 
communications which he had had with the leaders 
of the English Liberals, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Morley. He thus exposed all the secret counsels of the 
Liberals who had been working in his behalf, and put 
them in the worst possible position in the approaching 
elections, at whatever risk to the cause of Ireland. 

This letter of Mr. Parnell is an extremely able one; 
it is extremely adapted to secure its purpose, that 
purpose being to maintain himself as leader. But it is 
also extremely adapted to weakening his allies, who 
have done and suffered so much for him, It is ungrate- 
ful to Gladstone and Morley and the other Liberal 
leaders, and it makes the amazing blunder of failing 
utterly to make any reference to his own position and 
his own fault, which is the cause of the present disaster, 
He does not think of mentioning the central fact of all, 
his own moral offense. He treats the case asif it were 
a mere cabal of the enemies of Ireland against himself 
and he appeals to the loyalty of his followers. He does 
not understand that if he remains there must be a divis- 
ion of the forces, and that he can lead only apart and 
not the whole of them in future. 

Then followed Mr, Gladstone’s and Mr. Morley’s de- 
nials and explanations, calm, sympathetic with Ireland, 
but necessarily condemnatory of Mr. Parnell’s selfish 
treachery; and last came the admirable manifesto of the 
irish leaders in this country, Their decision is nothing 
less than noble, They have proved themselves clear- 
sighted and honorable, They find it very hard to for- 
sake Mr. Parnell, to whom they have pinned their faich 
so long, but their fealty to their cause is greater than 
fealty to any man, and so almost with one voice they 
have told Mr. Parnell thathe must withdraw. The Irish 
leaders in this country, Dillon, O’Brien, O’'Counor, Sulli- 
van and Gill, all but Mr. Harrington, whose judgment, 
if not his heart agrees with his colleages, have asked 
Mr. Parnell to retire from the leadership. They will 
not accept the reasoning of his manifesto. They are 
shocked at his perfidy to Gladstone and Morley. Who 
shall now say that the Irish have no gratitude toward 
those who have helped them? The Irish archbishops, 
Croke and Walsh, also declare that Parnell must retire 
for the sake of good morals, and that then the honorable 
alliance with the Gladstonians will be maintained, the 
success of the general elections assured, and the cause 
saved. Things look brighter than they did last week. 
Mr. Parnell does not see it. He imagines himself to be 
essential to the Irish cause; but every one else gees that 
the one thing essential to the Irish cause-now is his 
peaceful self-effacement. 
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THE COMMERCIAL POWER OF CONGRESS. 








THE Constifution of the United States declares that 
Cougress shall have power ‘‘ to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, and among the several States, and with 
the Indian tribes.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in constru- 
ing this provision of the Constitution, has laid down the 
doctrine that the power thus granted is a power to pre- 
scribe the rules by which the commerce specified shall 
be governed; that this grant of power extends to all the 
incidents of commerce, including transportation by 
whatever method, and the persons or things transport- 
ed; that the power is subject to no limitations, except 
such as are imposed by the Constitution itself; and that 
the power is ‘‘ co-extensive with the subject on which 
it acts, and cannot be stopped at the external boundary 
of a State, but must enter into its interior, and must be 
capable of authorizing the disposition of those articles 
which it introduces, so that they may become mingled 
with the common mass of property within the territory 
entered.” (Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1; Brown v. 
Maryland, 12 Wheat, 419; and Seisy v. Hardin, 135 U. 
S., 100.) 

The Court has further laid down the general princi- 
ple that where a subject matter ‘“‘ has been confided ex- 
clusively to Congress by the Constitution,” it ‘is not 
within the jurisdiction of the police power of the State, 
unless placed there by Congressional action.” (Hender- 
son v. The Mayor of New York, 92 U.S., 259; Railroa 
Co. v. Husen, 95 U. S., 465; Walling v. Michigan, 116 
U. S., 466; Robbins v. The Shelby Taxing District, 120 
U. S., 489; Seisy v. Hardin, 135 U. 8., 100.) 

The Court still further has declared that as ‘ inter- 
state commerce, consisting in the transportation, pur- 
chase, sale and exchange of commodities, is national in 
its character, and must be governed by a uniform system, 
so long as Congress does not pass any law to regulate it, 
or allowing the States so to do, it thereby indicates its will 
that such commerce shall be free and untrammeled.” 
(The County of Mobile v. Kimball, 102 U. 8.,691; Brown 
v. Houston, 114 U.S., 631; The Wabash St. Louis & E. 
Railroad Co. v. Illinois 118 U. 8, 557; & Seisy v.Hardin, 
135 U.S., 100.) 

In Bowman v. The Chicago & C. Railroad Co, 125 
U. S., 507. The Court, speaking through Mr. Justice 
Field, said: 

** Where the subject is national in its character, and ad- 
mits and requires uniformity of regulation, affecting alike 
all the States, such as transportation between the States, 





He made it under the form of an appeal to the preju- 
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Other, Congress can alone act upon it and_ provide the 
needed regulations. The absense of a lawof Congress on 
the subject is equivalent to its declaration that commerce 
in that matter shall be free. Thus the absence of regula- 
tions as to inter-state commerce with reference to any par- 
ticular subject is taken as a declaration that the importa- 
tion of that article into the States shall be unrestricted. It 
is only after the importation is completed, and the proper- 
ty imported has mingled with and become a part of. the 
general proporty of the State, that its regulations can act 
upon it, except so far as may be necessary to insure safety 
in the disposition of the import until thus mingled.” 
These well-established principles and precedents, in 
construing the commercial power of Congress as granted 
by the Constitution, lie at the foundation of the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in what is 
known as the Iowa “ Original Package” case, which 
has called forth so much comment throughout the 
country. We are not, in the light of these principles 
and precedents, at all surprised at the decision. The 
surprise would be if the decision had been different. 
The doc.cine of the Court in that case is, that the pro- 
hibitory law of Iowa, when applied to the sale of intox- 
icating liquors, by the importer of the same, *‘ in the 
original packages unbroken and unopened” in which 
they were brought into the State from some other State 
or Territory, is, in that application, ‘ unconstitutional 
and void”; and the reason assigned for this doctrine is 
that the law, as thus applied, is ‘‘repugnant to the 
clause of the Constitution granting to Congress the 
power to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States.” The Court held that, in the 
absence of legislation by Congress on the subject, the 
prohibitory law of Iowa, as thus applied, has no consti- 
tutional validity, and is to all intents and purposes no 
law at all. 
We have never been able to see how the Court, in the 
light of repeated decisions relating to the commercial 
power of Congress, could have come to any other con- 
clusion. The conclusion assumes no new doctrine and 
asserts no new principle. It simply applies a well- 
established construction of the Constitution to the sale 
of intoxicating liquors in a State when and while they 
are articles of inter-state commerce, and, as such, sub- 
ject exclusively to the commercial power of Congress, 
The fact that intoxicating liquors hap en to be the arti- 
cles involved in the case, does not affect the constitu- 
tional question at all, any more than if the articles were 
corn, or wheat, or beef, or pork, or anything else. We 
have no idea that the Supreme Court will revise and 
change its genera! position as to the commercial power 
of Congress; and we believe that very grave evils would 
arise to the country if a different construction were 
placed on the Constituiion. The best interests of the 
people will be best served by having inter-state com- 
merce under the regulation of Congress, and not under 
that of the several States as local sovereignties, 
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ONCE ‘more we give forty pages instead of the promised 
thirty-two. We cannot ask our subscribers to read all 
this extra matter. [t is too much. They must choose 
what pleases them most. We only wish to provide for all 
tastes. Iu poetry we give an “ African Ballad,” by Edgar 
Fawcett, from whom our readers have not heard for some 
time, but who, by his persistent hard work, has won him- 
self a good place. The other poets are Edith M. Thomas, 
Wilbur Dubois and Mary A. Mason. As a special feature 
this week we give—not as presenting our own view. far 
from it—the Southern white view of the Negro as a Po- 
litical Factor in the South. The writers are all white 
Democrats in important positions, and we are glad to have 
such men as Senators George and Walthall, of Mississippi, 
and Messrs. Herbert, Barnes, Crain and Tucker, members 
of Congress respectively, from Alabama, Georgia, Texas 
and Virginia, and Adjutant-General McCord, of Tennessee, 
give without contradiction their opinions of the Negro 
and his place. There is an exquisite little paper by Thomas 
De Quincey, which has nothing to do with its title: ex- 
Civil Service Commissioner Gregory tells what is the next 
step needed in Civil Service Reform; Kate Foote gives a 
description of life among the Mission Indians of Califor- 
nia, and also telegraphs a letter on the opening of Con- 
gress; James Payn gives his English Notes; Dr. Storrs’s 
Thanksgiving sermon is printed in full; Miss Ward 
describes the Water-color Exhibition in this city; Mr. 
Pinches, of the British Museum, presents a new Babylo- 
nian text, describing the Creation of the world; Professor 
Curtiss gives an account of a Christian and Jewish Confer- 
ence in Chicago; and the Rev. C. V. Spear tells about the 
Old Catholic work in France. The stories are by Mrs. 
L. B. Walford and Julie M. Lippmann. The reviews of 
books and the other departments are full and complete. 


Or the departmental reports, published on the eve of the 
meeting cf Congress, those which have the largest interest 
for the general public are Secretary Noble’s and Postmas- 
ter-General Wanamaker’s, Secretary Noble is the depart- 





mental chief of bureaus which cover immense transac- 
tions—the Pensions, the Census, the Indian, the Patent, 
the Education, the Railroad and the Labor bureaus, and 
the Land Office. He describes the work of the Census 
bureau, and sustains its accuracy; he gives much space to 
a presentation of the progress and needs of the Indians, 
who have, he thinks, too much land: and he shows how 
the pension business is managsd. Secretary Tracy shows 
how our Navy is being rejuvenated, and Secretary Proctor 
reports on Army affairs. Mr. Wanamaker’s report makes 
an excellent showing for the Post-Office Department, The 
gross revenue was nearly $5,000,000 larger than in any pre- 
vious year, nearly 5,000 new post-offices were established 
and the number of pieces sent to the Dead Letter Office 
was reduced by 2,000,000. The deficiency in the revenue of 
the department is $5,386,000. The increase in the reverue 
was 8.37 per cent., and in the expenditures 6.5 per cent. 
Mr. Wanamaker recommends the establishment of a 
postal telegraph service, a scheme for postal savings banks, 
and the introduction of the pneumatic system in Wash- 
ington and large cities, between the main and the branch 
offices or stations. On the subject of penny postage he 
figures out an apparent deficiency of $23,500,000 for the 
current year if Jetters were carried at one cent, This defi- 
ciency would, however, be reduced by the natural increase 
of business and by the stimulus of a low-rate postage. 
He charges to the newspaper mail much of the loss the 
department bears, and proposes to increase the postage on 
sample copies of newspapers and on paper covered books, 
in order to reduce the deficiency. This is a proposal to 
rob Peter to pay Paul. We want penny postage on its 
merits, because it would be wise and in the long run 
profitable; but we do not want it at the expense of other 
important interests. We say nothing about paper-cov- 
ered books; but we do say that sample copies of news- 
papers already pay a fair postage, and it would be un- 
fair to put them practically under an embargo. 


ONE cannot help feeling a sympathy for an independent 
preacher who shows earnestness. But Father Ignatius 
does try the patience not of the Episcopal bishops alone, 
but of other Christians. The trouble with him ip Massa- 
chusetts has been that the Bishop could not get any creden- 
tials out of him, and he did not seem to care to give any. 
It would hardly do to say that everybody knew who he 
was, and that he was an authorized preacher. His case is 
somewhat different from that of Canon Farrar, who comes 
over here and is not careful to put his credentials in his 
pockets. Father Ignatius is not even a priest in his 
Church, only a deacon. After twenty years he, has been 
unable to get ordination. That does not speak well for his 
acceptability in hisown Church. Then what sublime im- 
pudence it is for this man, rejected in England, who can- 
not get any money for his monastery there after al] these 
years, to come here and ask us Americans to give him 
money to do what the Church of England is abundantly 
able to do, if it had any faith in him. Our first natural im- 
pulse is to bid him God speed and to approve those outside 
of the Episcopal Church who have opened their doors to 
him. But this preaching the Gospel at twenty-five cents a 
head by a bare-footed enthusiast, in defiance of the laws of 
the Church, and without indorsement from his own Church, 
for the purpose of building up his own silly mock-monkery, 
is something quite too ridiculous to be admired. 


BisHop TANNER’s article on Southern oratory, printed in 
our issue of the 6th of November, is favorably reviewed by 
The Christian Advocate, of Nashville, organ of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South. Bishop Tanner, it will be 
remembered, advanced the idea that preaching to the Ne- 
groes and contact with the Negro’s “religiously enthusi- 
astic nature ’’ is the secret of the eloquence of many South- 
ern preachers. The Advocate inclines to agree with him, 
and quotes Dr. Thornwell’s advice to a Presbyterian licen- 
tiate who desired to know how he could improve his preach- 
ing: ‘‘ Read,” said the distinguished divine, ‘‘ Butler’s 
Analogy,’ and preach to the Negroe:.”” Dr. Bascom was a 
celebrated pulpit orator, and he *‘ never rose to a greater 
hight,” says the Advocate, “than when preaching toa 
congregation of Southern Methodists in Louisville on the 
terrors of the Last Judgment.’’. The Advocate gives the 
following incident te show that Negro audiences are not 
always responsive: 


“In 1878 the Holston Conference met at Abingdon, Va. On 
Sunday morning Dr. E. E. Wiley, of Emory and Henry College, 
a model of perspicuous and simple utterance, eccupied the pul- 
pit of the African Methodist Church. In the afternoon he was 
followed by one of his old pupils, Dr. John J. Lafferty, of The 
Richmond Christian Advocate. Dr. Lafferty’s theme was the 

vision of the ‘White Horse,’ in the book of Revelation, and 
his discourse was terrific enough to stir the blood of evena 
critical audience; but somehow or other it didn’t strike the 
colored friends in the right place, and there was no ‘ arouse- 
ment.’ At the conclusion of the services the pastor said: *We 
are much obliged to the Conference for their kindness to us 
to-day. This morning they sent us the great Dr. Wiley, and our 
hearts were made glad while he spoke the word. This after- 
noon [with a sort of side-look at Dr. Lafferty] they sent us an- 
other brother, whose high, learned talk we—will—try to under- 
stand.’” 


THE striking tendency of some of the statements made 
in the recent Catholic Congress of Liege, Belgium, deserves 
attention. Some of the eminent men assembled there were 
not afraid to express their strong sympathy with Socialism. 
At page 274 of the November issue of the Catholic World— 
the ablest periodical of the Church in this country—we 
read the following words: 


“The most remarkable speech of the first session was that of 
Count Bloeme, a member of the Austrian House of Lords, and 
president of one of the sections of the Congress, in which he de- 
clared that Socialism was the regeneration of the world by the 
promulgation by word and act of Christian principles; that the 
existing system—individualism—had failed, and that it was the 
duty of the Church to insist on just legislation on the great la- 
bor question.” 


Undoubtedly the president of a section in a Catholic Con- 


gress, by no means represents the universal Church, but 
does he misrepresent the principles in the language quoted 
above? Itis unequivocally in favor of Socialism, such as 
is advocatedin Belgium and in Germany. And taken in 
connection with other opinions expressed with equal clear- 
ness, by men of greater weight in the Church, the signifi- 
cance of the utterance cannot be overlooked. Cardinal 
Manning’s letter, read at the Congress, contained the fol- 
lowing: 

‘Ido not believe that it will ever be possible to establish in 

an efficient and desirable manner peaceful relations between 
employer and employed so long as there has not been recognized 
fixed and publicly established, a just and suitable law which 
shall regulate profits and wages—a law thatshall be the standard 
for all free contracts between Capital and Labor.” 
The eminent churchman does not openly proclaim ac- 
ceptance of the complete Socialistic program, as does Count 
Bloeme, but the undisguised import of this letter is evi- 
dently in the same direction. Yet this is but the repeti- 
tions of the renowned Von Kettler, Bishop of Mayence, the 
friend and disciple of Lasalle. The writings of this eccles- 
iastical philanthropist abound in the exposition of the es- 
sential principles of German Socialism. Canon Moufang, 
of his Cathedral, no less ably and enthusiastically devel- 
oped the same dcctrines, so thatin a brief period there 
were organized five hundred thousand Catholic Socialists, 
who are still increasing rapidly. Besides the moral and 
spiritual ends sought by these ecclesiasticil reformers in 
the discussion of the social problem, it was also largely a 
question of the stomach, “ die Sociale Frage ist eine Ma- 
genfrage.” From this it is clear that Catholicseare not 
estopped from discussing Socialism, either in its foreign garb 
or native dress. 


THERE is one extremely important matter in connection 
with the Indian uprising which has not received public 
Attention. It is the fact that at the two most critical 
points in the Indian country as far as Dakota is concerned, 
namely, the Pine Ridge and the Cheyenne River agencies, 
two new and inexperienced agents, who know nothing of 
the Indians and how to handle them, have recently been 
appointed. At Cheyenne River agency the former agent, 
Dr. McChesney, who was one of the most capable men in 
the service, was recently removed against the most earnest 
protests of the Indians’ Rights Association. At the Pine 
Ridge agency the former agent, Major Gallagher, was so 
suddenly removed that it was not possible to offer any pro- 
test. The danger which seems to threaten white settlers 
about these two localities, and the great expense to which 
the United States Government is placed by sending troops 
for their protection, is sufficient reason for calling atten- 
tion to the danger of political removals. If we cannot 
have the adoption of the Civil Service Reform in the Indian 
service, whereby partisanship shall be forever banished 
from it, we ought at least to have as much permanence as 
possible in the tenure of good agents. In these two places 
where the great chief excitement is, two new and inexperi- 
enced agents who knew nothing of the Indians or how to 
handle them were put in, and employés familiar with the 
work have beensupplanted by inexperienced men apparent- 
ly to make provision for politicians and their followers. 
We recognize that progress is made in the extension of 
the Civil Service principle, but of all places in the service 
the Indian reservations require men of experience as well 
as competenece. 


WE are indebted to Mr. William White, President of the 
Dry Dock, East Broadway and Battery Railroad Co., for 
an important correction of a statement in the second cf the 
two articles by Mr. E. D. North, on some unpublished let- 
ters of Charles Lamb, and some annotations by J. P. Col- 
lier. Mr. White says: 

The two articles recently published are very interesting, so 

faras the marginal annotations go. But the statement that 
the Elegy on a * Quid of Tobacco” and “The Dirge for Him 
who Shall Deserve It,” have never before been published is an 
error which I am surprised Mr. North should have fallen into. 
They are both in Cottles’s ‘“‘ Anthology for 1799,” pages 19 
and 36 respectively. Further, it is an open question 
whether Lamb or Southey is the author of them. The sugges- 
tion bas been made that (William) Taylor wrote the Quid, but 
the manner of editing the “Anthology” was purposely mystify- 
ing. The ** Love Elegies” are in same volume. 
The statement of Mr. Collier that he found these poems in 
Lamb’s handwriting goes far, at least, to prove that they 
were written by him rather than by Southey or Taylor, 
and that appears to have been Mr. Collier’s belief. 


THE Supreme Court of the United States, last week, 
without the formality of a written opinion, and without 
retirement for consultation on the question, summarily dis- 
posed of the case of Jugiro, the Japanese murderer confined 
in Sing Sing under sentence of death by electricity. United 
States Circuit Judge Lacombe, of this city, had refused to 
issue a writ of habeas corpus in the case, and the Supreme 
Court affirmed his ruling on the point. Chief Justice Ful. 
ler remarked that there was nothing in the case making it 
different from that of Kemmler, that was fully considered 
by the Court before his execution. The fact that the in- 
fliction of the death penalty by electricity, as provided by 
the law of this State, isa constitutional method of inflict- 
ing the penalty, ought now to be considered as settled. The 
Court of Appeals of this State and the Supreme Court of 
the United States have considered the subject, and both 
agree in the proposition that there is no constitutional ob- 
jection to this method of punishment. And yet it is a ques- 
tion whether the execution of Woods, which was to have 
taken place this week, will not have to be delayed on one 
of the flimsiest pretexts yet offered. Judge Brown, of the 
United States Circuit Court, has granted an appeal to the 
Supreme Court from his decision, refusing a writ of habeas 
corpus, and has signed an order directing the Warden 
to appear in Washington, in January, to show cause why 
the writ should not issue. The ground on which the writ 
was asked was because there was no Negro on the jury 
which convicted Woods. If the order operates as a stay of 





execution a vexatious delay will be caused, to no purpose. 
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THE Supreme Court of the United States last week de- 
cided a point that is alike important to employers and em 
ployés. The specific question of law was whether a person 
who suffers injuries by the negligence of his employer, is 
entitled to recover any damages therefor, if it be truethat 
he himself was also guilty of contributory negligence, and 
hence that the injury resulted in part at least from his own 
negligence. The Judges of the Circuit Court were divided 
in opinion on this question, and certified the case to the 
Supreme Court for a determination of the matter. The 
decision of that court, rendered last week, is that a person 
is not barred from recovery for damages by the fact that 
the injury suffered was in part due to his own fault, pro- 
vided that it is shown to have been in part due to the fault 
of his employer. Such a state of facts, as the court held, 
may be a good reason for reducing the amount of damages 
awarded, but is no reason for wholly exempting the em- 
ployer from all liability. This is good sense and sound 
justice. 


iv 


THE Court of Appeals of this State in its Second Division, 
has, by a divided opinion, just rendered an important de- 
cision on the subject of partnership between husbands and 
wives. Three of the judges held that, while a married 
woman might lawfully engage in business by herself, or 
enter into partnership with any one else except her husband, 
she could not lawfully enter into a business partnership 
with her husband, and as such transact business and incur 
liabilities,and thus become liable to the creditors of such a 
firm. Four of the judges, on the other hand, held that a 
married woman is just as free to enter into a business part- 
nership with her husband as with any other person, and 
that if she does so, she incurs all the usual liabilities of a 
partner, and may be sued for the debts of the firm. This 
opinion, being that of the majority of the judges of the 
court, settles the law of this State on this subject. It is 
based on the modern and prevalent theory of this country 
that, contrary to the old notions of the common law, makes 
the civil rights and liabilities of married women precisely 
the same as those of unmarried women, without any dis- 
abilities or exemptions resulting from the marital relation. 
The case before the court was that of a limited partner- 
ship between a husband and wife, in which the latter asa 
special partner had put twenty-five thousand dollars into 
the business. In an action of debt against the firm, the 
question arose whether the wife in the circumstances was 
liable for the debts of the firm, and was decided as above 
stated. 


AN extremely clear address on College Ethics was made 
before the students of De Pauw University on a late Sun- 
day by the President Dr. J. P. D. John. The point of it 
was that there is nosuch thing as college ethics as distinct 
from any other ethics; that as two and two are four in col- 
lege and everywhere else, so right is right and wrong is 
wrong without distinction of place. We quote a fewsen- 
tences: 


“College Ethics! We do not speak of college axioms, for an 
axiom is an axiom, in college or out of it. We do not speak of a 
college multiplication table, for five times five are twenty-five in 
bank as well asin the shades of theacademy. We do not speak 
of college gravitation, for a student falling from the college 
tower will strike the ground as hard as will the citizen who falls 
from the court-house spire. Gravitation does not ask the ques- 
tien, Is this the college tower, or is it the town stand-pipe? It 
simply asks the question how high is the fall? College Ethics? 
College right angles! College parallel lines! The college North 
Star! 

“ Put in plain English, thesentiment which prevails in many 
colleges is this: To tell a lie is wrong on the street, but right in 
college. To cheat is wrong in the market, but right in col- 
lege. To use personal violence is wrong in a saloon, but rightin 
acollege. To boycott is wrong in Ireland; wrong even in the 
business circles of the United States, but right ina college. To 
destroy property is wrong in a cowboy, but right in a college 
student. To take a bellowing calf up a man’s stairway, through 
his attic, and leave it upon his roof, half frightened to death, 
and half frightening to death the immediate neighbors, is 
wrong inatown boy, but right, even manly and honorable, in 
a college boy. To violate the golden rule is wrong in a heathen, 
but right in a Christian, provided the Christian happens to have 
his name on the college roll. The golden rule, so beautifully 
exemplified by the Divine Teacher, as binding upon the con- 
science of the pirate upon the high seas; of the liquor seller, as 
the young man appears at the bar for his first drink; of the In- 
dian with his tomahawk uplifted; ‘of the gambler in his den of 
infamy; but forsooth, this same golden rule was not made to 
measure the conscience of a Christian who has matriculated in 
a Christian college.” 


THE Federal Reporter gives the recent decision of Judge 
Sawyer, of the United States Circuit Court, in California, 
judicially knocking in the head the so-called “ Bingham 
Ordinance,”’ of San Francisco, by which it was sought 
summarily to eject the whole Chinese colony out of that 
city. Every Chinaman was required, within sixty days, 
on pain of arrest and imprisonment, to remove from the 
old quarter out of the city, or to a place designated within 
its limits. The question as tothe validity of this ordinance 
came before Judge Sawyer, and in regard toit he said: 


“The obvious purpose of this order is to forcibly drive outa 
whole community of twenty odd thousand people, old and 
young, male and female, citizens of the United States born on 
the soil, and foreigners of the Chinese race, moral and immoral, 
good, bad and indifferent, and without respect to circumstances 
or conditions, from a whole section of the city which they have 
inhabited and in which they have carried on all kinds of busi- 
hess appropriate to a city—mercantile, manufacturing and oth- 
erwise—for more than forty years. 

“* Many of them were born there, in their own houses, and are 
citizens of the United States, entitled toall the rights and priv- 
ileges under the Constitution and laws of the United States that 
are lawfully enjoyed by any other citizen. 

“ They all, without distinction or exception, are to leave their 
homes and property, occupied for nearly half a century, and go 
either out of the city and county, or to asection with prescribed 
limits within the city and county not owned by them or the 
city. 

* This, besides being discriminating against the Chinese and 





unequal in its operation as between them and all others, is sim- 
ply an arbitrary confiscation of their homes and property, a de- 
priving them of it without due process or any process of law.” 
The Fourteeath Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
does not allow such outrages to be perpetrated anywhere 
in this country. Even Chinamen have rights which this 
amendment protects. Judge Sawyer ordered the discharge 
of the Chinamen who had been arrested and held under 
this ordinance. 





--.-The Atlanta Times sarcastically says: 


“If the colored man will relinqnish all claims to citizenship, 
if he will ask no part in the government of affairs, if he will 
forever suppress all those feelings common to mankind which 
impel men to look up and seek after places of honorable distinc- 
tion, he will place himself in harmony with the majority of the 
people of the South.” ‘ 

That is to say, if the colored man will cease to be a man in 
the faculties and instincts of his nature, then the majority 
of the white people of the South will harmonize with him. 


....Sepator Edmunds is reported as saying: 


“If the Republican Party the next Presidential year nomi- 
nates the President or any of the half a dozen men who are now 
prominent in the counsels of the party, there is no reason to 
suppose that we will not then poll the full strength of the party 
and consequently be victorious. 


. Exactlyso. Those who think that the Republican Party is 


virtually dead, as the result of the recent election, are won- 
derfully mistaken. 


. +»»-Many thousands of people spent some. hours of 


Thanksgiving Day witnessing a foot-ball game between 
the Yale and Princeton teams. So far as the players were 
concerned the game appears to have been a fair and gentle- 
manly one. There was no slugging, and none of the play- 
ers came off maimed or disfigured; but one of the great 
stands collapsed, and many people were very seriously 
hurt. We understand that there was more or less betting 
on the contest, and there were other practices—patronage 
of saloons and worse places—-which young men of from fif- 
teen to twenty are only too apt to fallin. Considering all 
these things and the susceptibility of youth the question 
may well be raised whether inter-collegiate games, however 
carefully conducted, do not-lead to far more mischief than 
is compensated for by the pleasure they confer. Parents 
can answer this question. 


....-The Farmers’ Alliances in their State platforms all 
demand free silver. This will undoubtedly be the chief 
plank in the platform of their National Convention, in 
session this week in Ocala, Fla. President Polk says it 
was not the McKinley or Lodge bills which caused the re- 
cent overturn in the elections; but the oppression of the 
financial system. It must go, he says; the national banks 
must go, and we must have free silver. ‘The issue from 
now on,” he thinks, ‘“‘is to be a square one between the 
manhood of America on one side and the great American 
dollar on the other.” It must be very amusing to the silver 
baron to see his cause championed so earnestly, as the 
cause of the poor against the plutocracy. Will nothing 
but free silver, with the consequent disasters, teach men 
that free coinage is a violation of sound financial princi- 
ples? 


.... Harvard is not to be alone in its proposition to shorten 
the college course. At the late convention of the college 
association of the Middle States in Maryland, President 
Adams, of Cornell, expressed the opinion that the real col- 
lege course should end at the close of sophomore year, and 
university work begin with the junior year. President 
Gilman, of Johns Hopkins University, advocated the short- 
ening of the course to three years, regarding the present 
course as one that keeps men too long from their profes- 
sional studies. President Patton, of Princeton, argues that 
the four years’ course contact with fellow students is none 
too long, but that at the end of sophomore year the student 
should be able to begin the special studies for his future 
work. It looks asif the college course might have some 
remodeling; in fact, that remodeling has already begun 
with the extension of electives. 


....- The Century Dictionary and the Webster’s Interna- 
tional are out, or nearly out, and yet the new words are 
coming on. Oliver Wendell Holmes has just invented two 
more admirable words, pscudopathy and pscudotherapy, 
one being the quack science of disease and the other the 
quack method of healing. The two words he launched in 
a letter addressed to the New York Academy of Medicine 
last week. He says that these forms of deception which 
he thus christens are known to the public by other names, 
Perhaps the public would be curious to know what names 
he has in mind; but we all have our notion what they are. 
The Sunday-School Times calls attention to the fact that 
the word tircless is not in the new Webster’s, and it de- 
fends the word which the International rejects. 


.... We have received a long and very indignant letter 
from Mr. W. H. Nichols, president of the Students’ Chris- 


tian Association of the University of Michigan, denying | 


that “college rowdyism” had anything to do with the sad 
affair by which one life was lost and one or two others 
badly injured in an affray between students and a military 
company. The case will be before the courts and we shall 
be happy to do all justice to the students if it should turn 
out that there was no “‘ post-office rush’’ and no guying or 
striking of the military company as they were returning 
trom their serenade, and that none of the blame of the 
affray belongs to the students. At present it looks as if 
the students provoked the military to the disastrous affray. 


.... We call special attention to-day to a remarkable ad- 
dition to our knowledge of the Babylonian legends of the 
Creation. This is an old Accadian hymn brought tolight 
by Mr. Pinches, of the British Museum, and here pub- 
lished for the first time. It begins by presenting us the 
universe as without tree, beast, man or city; and all these 
created by the god Merodach, who poured out the rivers 
Tigris and Euphrates, and built cities and temples and 





filled them with men. This version of the Creation story 
does not give the exquisite order of creation which we have 
in the first chapter of Genesis, but it is a very valuable 


addition to our knowledge of the early Babylonian my- 
thology. 


-..-Japan now has on paper a complete legal system, 
abreast of the times. The remaining portions of the Civil 
Code have been promulgated, and the Criminal Codes, 
which went into effect in 1882 have been revised. These 
latter take effect at once, but the Civil Code does not go 
into operation till January ist, 1893, Thisappears to be a 
very simple announcement; but the significance of it is 
tremendous, when we remember that it is Japan, hardly a 
generation removed from a policy of utter seclusion, shut- 
ting out European manvers and European civilization, 
which thus comes to the front. 


....There are several passages in the New Testament it 
which Christ, after his ascension into Heaven, is described 
as being seated *‘ at the right hand of God.” This phrase 
is the language of earth, borrowed from the custom of 
princes in bestowing honor. To be seated on the right of a 
prince is to occupy the position of honor and power; and so 
when Christ is said to be seated “at the right hand of 
God,” the meaning is that he is honored by God in Heaven 
His position in Heaven is, according to the Bible, one of 
the highest conceivable dignity, glory and power. 


-... The Senate ought at once so to amend its rules of 
procedure that the Republican majority can, in spite of 
all Democratic resistance, pass a Federal election bill and 
also a re-apportionment bill. Both of these measures are, 
by the exigency of the situation, demanded at the hands 
of the Republican majority; and there ought not to be any 
division of opinion among Republican Senators in respect 
to either. The first thing to be done isso to amend the 
rules of the Senate that the majority can exercise its powers 
in spite of the minority. 


...-The past decade has, it seems, been a debt-paying 
period. According to the Census returns the national 
debt has been reduced from $61.88 to $15.81 per capita; 
State debts from $9.15 to $2.43; county debts from $4.78 to 
$1,84; and municipal debts from $10.52 to $7.92. What 
about Church debts? Have they been reduced in propor- 
tion? We believe so. The Church should certainly pay 
its debts. It is poor policy to be throwing away interest. 
Pay the debts and give the interest to missionary objects, 


....Peter speaks of therisen and exalted Christ as “the 
Shepherd and Bishop” of our souls; and inthe Epistle to 
the Hebrews he is spoken of as “ that great Shepherd of 
the sheep.”’ (I Pet. ii, 25, and Heb. xiii, 20.) He spoke of 
himself in the days of his flesh as “the good Shepherd,”’ 
and as laying down his life for the sheep. Every man is 
infinitely interested in having his soul under the care of 
this divine Shepherd. He can take care of it as no other 
being can. 


....Jdapan’s first Parliament was opened last week. Of 
the 300 members elected to the Lower House, 109 are Sam- 
urai, and 191 are from the ranks of the common people. 
The franchise is so restricted that only 1 out of every 87 
of the population can vote. Of the legal voters only six 
percent. failed-to deposit their ballots in the July election. 
If the qualified voters of the United States had done as 
well last month the elections would have resulted differ- 
ently. 


...*' Political parsons” is the title applied by the Sun, of 
this city, to those respected clergymen who, having the 
courage of their convictions, sought, in the recent municipal 
election, to rid the city of the corruption of the Tammany 
Hall government of it& affairs. These clergymen took 
a noble stand, and care very little about the attempted 
ridicule of ‘political newspapers.”’ What about the ac- 
tion of ‘40,000 clergymen ” ending slavery. 


....The accuracy of the Eleventh Census is being vindi- 
cated wherever it is fairly tested. The State count in 
Louisiana tallies very closely with the census enumeration. 
The police count in Baltimore adds very slightly to that of 
June, and the police count of Brooklyn no more than can 
be accounted for by the natural increase since June and 
the return of summer absentees. 


....As to the question of prices, we must wait at least 
twelve months, and probably twice this period, before we 
can tell just what is to be the effect of the new Tariff law. 
No such law can produce its full effect in a shorter period. 
The Free Trade cry about iucrease of prices is the sheerest 
humbug imaginable. It takes time to settle such a ques- 
tion. 


....A political party that is faithful to its convictions of 
duty, whether in victory or defeat, is in a position to com- 
mand the respect of even its foes. It will in the long run 
gain more by pursuing than by abandoning this course. 
This is just the policy for the Republican Party now to 
maintain. Any other policy would be suicidal. 


....When Lord Coleridge was in this country,a few 
years ago, he was asked what particular evidence, if any, 
he saw of the general prosperity of the people. He replied: 
“The immense number of comfortable homes owned by 
humble people is a spectacle the like of which could not be 
found in any other country.” 


....The Chief Engineer of the Aqueduct Commission, of 
this city, was sent last summer to Johnstown, Penn., to ex- 
amine the dam which burst and destroyed some theusands 
of lives. He says the dam was well built, but there wasn’t 
enough of it to hold an unusual rainfall. We knew there 
was something the matter. 


....The proper method of relieving the over-burdenced 
Court of Appeals of this State is to diminish its duties; 
and this is what is proposed in the report of the Judiciary 
Commission, which we regard as better thas the plan of 
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increasing the number of judges, and having two such 
courts instead of one. . 


....Senator Saxton is of the opinion that the Corrupt 
Practice act enacted by the last Legislature of New York 
should be so amended as to make it applicable to political 
committees as well as te candidates for office. This is 
clearly necessary in order to realize the full intent of the 
law. 


....Senater Saunders, of Nebraska, one of the Utah Com- 
mission, says that polygamy is béing slowly bat surely 
stamped out in Utah: Mormons, when convicted of poly- 
gamy, are released upon paying a small fine if they promise 
to live no longer in p: lygamy, and they keep their word. 


.... We congratulate the friends of Rutgers College on 
the election of Dr. Scott, professor of history, as successor 
to President Gates. He is a man of fine ability, a thorough 
ssholar, has been associated in historical service with Mr. 
Bancroft, and is greatly loved by the students. 


...-Count von Moltke is an enthusiastic musician, and 
plays the violoncello exceedingly well. Tho he has passed 
his ninetieth year, he has not lost his taste for music, nor 
his former ski. It is a good thing for an old man to have 
something that he can thoroughly enjoy. 


...-Governor Hill ts standing at the cross-roads, and 
which to take he doesn’t know. He prefers the road that 
leads to the White House; and if he can’t take that, then he 
would like to take the one that leads to the United States 
Senate. At present he is in a quandary. 


....“* No steps backward” is the motto for all Republic- 
ans proposed by General Knapp, Chairman of the Repub- 
lican State Committee of this State. Republicans are 
right in their principles, and they should stick to them 
alixe in defeat and success. 


...The Free Trade howl about the *“‘ McKinley prices ” 
has nearly spent its breath, and befooled not a few people. 
The new Tariff law will in due season tell its own story, 
and then it will not be quite so easy to humbug the people 
as to the effects of the law. 


....-President Patton, of Princeton College, says that he 
hopes to found alaw schoolin connection with the Uni- 
versity, at the cost of some half a million of dollars. This 
is a big idea in a man of big brains, and we trust that he 
will live to realize it. 


....A recount of the vote for senator in Marinette Coun- 
ty, Wis., gives the Senate to the Republicans, a very im- 
portant result, as the Sennett law cannot be repealed 
unless the Republicans abandon their defense of it. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 1st, 1890. 

CONGRESS opened its session on the first Monday in De- 
cember, as usual. The galleries showed some interest inthe 
proceedings, but there was po more than the'usual crowd. 

In the usual routine the President’s Message is the first 
thing of importance: but while they wait for that to be 
brought in, Congress loses no time, so it was of some in- 
terest to-day to see what the Houses would bring up. 

However, the Message came very promptly. It deals with 
the future rather than with the past In the various ques- 
tions which come up in it, the Republican Party is urged to 
goon and complete its record without undue haste, with- 
out delay. 

Messages from the President seem never to have any in- 
fluence in Congress. But this urgency may lead to a very 
short vacation for the holidays or even so brief a thing as 
merely an adjournment on Christmas Day and again on: 
New Year’s Day. Congress is to take up the Apportionment 
bill, the bill to enlarge the United States Courts and in- 
crease the number of subordinate justices. 

Also there will come up the Elections bil]. The one that 
passed the House the lastsession was not received with en- 
tire approval, and the Senate Committee on Elections has 
substituted another. The bill as it comes from the House 
was criticised as rude in many of its minor details. The 
substitute which the Senate wil! offer has no change inthe 
principles but only details. It stands now next in the or- 
der of business agreed upon by Senators during the last 
session, altho it is nog first on the calendar the House has 
before it. 

The Foreign Commerce bill and the Postal Subsidiary 
bill and the Pension Appropriation bill are other impor 
tant measures besides the regular appropriation bills. 
Tnese being !ike bread and butter, so necessary a part of 
the reasons for having a Congress, that they occur any 
year; very much as tbree meals a day occur in well-regu- 
lated families. ~ 

Mr. Breckenridge, of Arkansas, who was unseated in 
the last session—more as a tribute to his murdered but 
probably elected rival, Powell Clayton—is now lawfu'ly 
elected, and was sworn in to keep his seat to-day. He is 
elected for the unexpired term and also forthe Fifty-second 
Congress, The othrr new members are Messrs, Hayes, of 
Iowa; Piodar, of New York; Whitelaw, of Missouri; 
Sweet, of Idaho; and Clark, of Wyoming. 

In the Seoate the four new Senators from Idaho and 
Wyoming were sworcin. The others have been late in 
getting back, becau<e of the length ot the last session, be- 
cause Thanksgiving was so late, aud because they have had 
so little time f r rest and recreation. Mr. Lodge, itis said, 
will introduce a bill on immigration in the coming session 
which it is hored will be efficacious insteming the turbid 
tide of the off-scouring of Europe, which has set to our 
shores within the last few years, 
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THE recent Conference of Jews and Christians in Chi- 
cago, held on the afternoons and evenings of the 24th and 
25th of November, in the First Methodist Church, was in 
some respects one of the most remarkable gatherings of the 
centuries. I make this affirmation without assuming that 
any more important results are likely to flow from it 
than a better understanding on the part of Christians of 
their Jewish fellow-citizens, and the conviction, on the 
part of some Jews, that there are many Christians who 
would like to be on more friendly terms with them. 

The conference grew out of the efforts of a Christian lay- 
man, a Methodist, Mr. W. E. Blackstone, who loves the 
Jews as the descendants of God’s ancient people, and who 
believes that they are to be restored to their own land, are 
to be converted, and to become a great missionary nation. 

Itis hardly necessary to say that the Jews who were 
present and who read papers did not helong to the ortho- 
dox party, but to the radical. wing of reformed Jews, which 
is quite in sympathy with the Unitarians. 

Those who presented papers and addresses were: Rabbi 
Dr. B. Felsenthal, of Zion Temple, one of the most scholar 
ly Jews in this country, who is fully in accord with the 
views of the modern critical school as represented by 
Kuenen and Wellhausen, who read a paper on the theme: 
“ Why Israelites do not accept Jesus as their Messiah ”’; 
Rabbi Joseph Stoltz, his young and gifted colleague, who 
read a paper on “Post-biblical Judaism ”’; Rabbi Dr. E. G. 
Hirsch who delivered an eloquent address on ‘‘ The Relig- 
ious Condition of the Jews To-day and their Attitude 
toward Christianity.” ’ 

It was certainly not difficult for either of these rabbis to 
be present at this conference. When the corner-stone of 
Zion Temple was laid, the Rev. H. W. Thomas. who left 
the Methodist Church some years ago, assisted in the exer- 
cises, and Dr. Hirsch, whose beautiful synagog is diagon- 
ally across the street from the First Presbyterian Church, 
of which Dr. Barrows is pastor, is said to interpose no ob- 
jections to marriages between Jews and Christians. 

These Jews, therefore, could meet almost as readily with 
evangelical Christians as Unitarians could meet with 
Trinitarians, and yet I am not aware that such a confer- 
ence has ever been held. 

There was doubtless mutual forbearance and natural con- 
sideration A prominent daily has discovered that there 
was ‘‘ no Christ in the conference,’’ because the Aaronic 
benediction was used inevery case instead of the Apostolic, 
and because such hymns were sung as “‘ Walk in the 
light.”’ ‘‘Soon may the last glad song arise,” ‘‘ There’s a 
wideness in God’s mercy,”’ ‘‘ Guide me, O thou great Jeho- 
vah,”’ etc., containing no reference to the Trinity. 

The attendance was certainly surprisingly large to the 
Christian contingent, altho Dr. Hirsch, who said it was not 
“a very pleasant feeling to come and stand before the audi- 
ence as an archeological specimen,’’ is reported to have 
predicted that there would be a large number present, be- 
cause people would regard it as a show. 

But it is certain that a very large proportion of the Chris- 
tian part of the audience came, not merely from curiosity, 
but because they sympathized with the object of the meet- 
ings, which was distinctly stated to be “to give informa- 
tion and to promote aspirit of inquiry therefor, on the 
basis of mutual kindness between Jews and Christians.” 

The devotional exercises were conducted mostly by 
Christians, who did not offend the Jews by praying for 
their conversion, or by incorporating in their petitions 
those doctrinal statements on which our Christian faith is 
based; but the prayers were offered in the name of Christ— 
at least the writer can testify that his own was offered in 
that way. I emphasize this because a ridiculous story 
was started that there was an understanding among the 
promoters of the Conference that all allusions to Christ and 
the Trinity should be avoided. This is certainly nottrue. 
One of the prayers was made by the venerable Rabbi Lieb- 
man Adler. 

It is a sufficient guarantee for the character and spirit of 
the papers which were furnished by the Christians, when 
the subjects of their addresses and their names are given. 
Rev. E. P. Goedwin, D.D., whois not wout to keep back 
any part of the counsel of God, read an eloquent paper on 
“The attitude of Nations and of Christian People toward 
the Jews,” in which he laid the heavy indictment of his- 
tory on Christendom for the wrongs, the cruelties, and op- 
pressions which during most of the centuries of the Chris- 
tian era it has visited on the Jews. 

Dr.J H. Barrows read a paper on “ Israel as an Evidence 
ot the Truth of the Christian ,Religion.’”’ He greatly pleased 
the Jewish part of his audience when, alluding to a com- 
plaint in Dr. Hirsch’s address, that the Jewish children 
were excluded from a certain dancing-school on the south 
side, be remarked that he wished Borniques might use the 
same discrimination against the sons and daughters of 
Presbyterians Not to mention all the papers, Prof. 
D. C. Marquis, of McCormick Theological Semi: ary, spoke 
on “ [srae!’s Messiah ”’; and Prof. H. M. Scott, D.D., of the 
Chicago Theoloxical Seminary, io his bright and happy 
way, of ‘Israelites and Cnristians, their Mutual Relation 
and Welfare, or Lessons of this Conference.” 

According to our American custom, which our Jewish 
aud Scandinavian friends regard as theatrical, several of 
the speakers, both Jews and Christians, were greeted with 
rounds of applause by the audience, which in the evening 
crowded the church to its utmost capacity. 

At the close, resolutions condemping the social ostra- 
cism of the Jews in some parts of our land, and the unjust 
and cruel treatment from which they sufferin Russia, were 
un»nimously adopted, Whatever criticisms may be made 
by Jews or Christians op this conference, it was certainly 














the only kind in which Jews and Christains could partici- 
pate; and while no positive results are likely to flow from 
it, other similar conferences can be more easily held, and 
those Christians who love the Jews and who long for the 
fulfillment of Old and New Testament prediction have 
had an opportunity to show their good will to the people 
who are the people of destiny and the miracle of the wil- 
lenviums, 
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FATHER HYACINTHE AND HIS WORK. 
BY THE REV. ©, V. SPEAR. 








CONTRIBUTORS to the French McAll mission and others 
interested in the religious welfare of France, will, per- 
haps, be glad to know some recent facts respecting ‘“‘ Pare 
Hyacinthe ” and his work. One is surprised to find his 
ill-lighted and unattractive church in a narrow street of the 
Latin quarter of Paris; undistinguished in its exterior 
from the neighboring shop: save byits broad entrance, but 
with athousand sittings within. These were more than filled 
by av audience of intelligent and thoroughly sympathetic 
people on the oecaison of the All-Saints’ Day service, No- 
vember ist, drawn together by the announcement that 
Pére Hyacinthe was to preach, 

Let me recall a few facts concerning this remarkable 
man before giving an outline of his powerful sermon. No 
one could listen to the varied tones of his most expressive 
voice, and see that massive frame giving itself to the ut- 
terance of now the gentlest and now the most tumultuous 
emotions without the conviction that he heard an orator 
of the rarest powers, and on a theme of the most vital im- 
portance. Born at Orleans in 1827, consecrated to the 
priesthood by a devout mother, and his father a Bible- 
reading Christian, his early manhood gave promise, since 
abundantly fulfilled, of an extraordinary career. He en- 
tered the Seminary of St. Sulpice at the age of eighteen, 
and four years later was ordained as a priest, after which he 
was successively chosen Professor of Theology at Nantes, 
and Sacred Philosophy at Avignon. Some years later he 
joined the order of the Carmellites, and after a brief and 
successful career as a preacher at Bordeaux, Lyons and 
other cities in the South of France, came in 1864 to Paris, 
Here his reputation, both as an eloquent preacherjand pow- 
erful writer, rose very rapidly. Numerous discourses on 
important occasions, and a series of sermons were published 
by him. Immense audiences listened to his eloquent ap 
peals in the Madeleine and the Notre Dame; and he became 
the Metropolitan preacher in the latter in 1864, where he 
continued for five years, preaching, especially in Advent, 
a series of powerful sermons. 

But he was aman of too independent thought to de a 
safe guide to those who wished to follow in old and doubt- 
fal paths. A discourse delivered before the International 
Peace League, at Brussels, in 1869, caused him to be sum- 
moned to Rome to answer charges of Liberalism. No 
formal charges, however, were then or later brought 
against him; but he withdrew from the Carmellites and 
soon after made a brief visit to America. After his return 
he broke finally with the Papal Church, and his marriage 
soon after followed, in 1872. His services as a preacher on 
important occasions were still sought, and many of his dis- 
courses were published. In 1873 he waschosen to the cure 
of the parish church of Geneva, where he resided for the 
five years following. During this time he founded the Old 
Catholic Church of Switzerland, which now has 60,000 
members. His workin that city deepened his conviction 
of the need of a reform in the Papal Church, and believing 
that he could advocate it more effectively in Paris, he 
returned thither in 1878. Here, after a brief period, with 
the encouragement of a small number of American and 
English gentlemen, he hired the church in Rue d’Arras 
and commenced his ministry there. He began by striving 
to raise the church to a higher plane of spirituality, but as 
the condition of the country changed, he conceived the 
plan and the hope of founding a National Church. 1n the 
promotion of this great work he is now engaged. 

What are his theological views and his relation to the 
Papal Church? Retaining some of its forms, as, for 
instance, the high altar, the burning of incense, the em- 
ployment of surpliced priests, also a modified confessional, 
he denounces frequent confession as new practiced, the use 
of a dead language in the liturgy, the celibacy of the 
priests, the worship of the Virgin Mary, transubstantia- 
tion, and, of course, the infallibility of the Pope, while in 
his theology he is essentially Lutheran. Heis not a Uni- 
versalist or Spiritualist, as 1 have been told here that he 
is, but is thoroughly orthodox, more so thanI fear the 
liberal Congregationalists in America are to-day. But 
with the zeal of a true reformer, he devotes his strength 
to the destruction of error, rather than to the gentler 
work of winning individual souls by the simple power of 
truth. 

What results does his decade of work, well-nigh single- 
handed, show? Perhaps the most notable sign of its prog- 
ress is to be found in the recent Congress of the Old Cath- 
olics at Cologne, an interesting account of which from the 
pen of Madame Loyson appeared in a late number of THE 
INDEPENDENT. This was the tenth Congress, bat the first 
in ernational gathering, and deservedly so call-d; for rep- 
resentatives from most of the nations of Europe were 
present. Protessor Schaltze, of the University of Bont, 
an eminent writer in favor of the marriage of the clergy, 
presided, und « notably large number of the higher eccle- 
sia-tics of Holland were present. Great harmony of views 
characterized the proceedings, and they voted to hold 
biennial meetings here»fter,the next to be in Switzerland. 
Pére Hyaciothe was cordially received and his views in- 
dorsed. 

Tne work in France, however, proceeds apparently very 
slowly aud agaiast tremendous odds. There are here to- 
day by the census 40,900.090 Catholics and 1,000,000 Protest- 
ants, The soil of the French mind is not favorable to 
Protestantism; it jg sowa thickly with the seeds of infidel: 
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ify. More than one-half of the French nation are said to 
be really outside the Catholic Church, and more or less 
atheistic at heart. Of these, and those nominally in the 
Church, who are in sympathy with Pére Hyacinthe, it is 
impossible to make qny accurate estimate. Many priests 
go to hear him. Thousands of the thinking people are 
occasional hearers, and the press has just now much to say 4 
of his work. But the Scotch exodus cannot yet be repeated 
in France, and the dark cloud of the divine retribution for 
past days of blood and terror still hangs in its horizon. 

After a somewhat lengthy service in due Catholic form, 
but altogether in the French language, the preacher 
mounted his pulpit and taking for his text Christ weeping 
over Jerusalem, commenced his discourse. It was the be- 
ginning of a “ campaign ’’ to embrace the different cities 
of France, in behalf of the founding of a National Church. 

The present moment, he said, is a most serious one. The 
Republic is securely established, but after being strongly 
inclined to Atheism, it is now menaced with Clericalism 
(the control of the Catholic priesthood), We have not 
reached that position, but are rapidly tending toward it. 

M. Loyson then sought for the causes of the present 
power of Clericalism. He denied that the Republic had 
persecuted the Church “which has never been as free under 
the monarchies which preceded and followed 1789 as to-day 
under the French Republic.’”’ The cause of the progress 
of Clericalism is that the majority of the Republicans, 
who have had power since 1870, are Positivists. They 
despise the Church, deny the obligation of religion in_so- 
ciety, and wish to substitute science for religion. ‘ Mo- 
rality independent of all divine authority is a dream.” 

The remedy for the increased power of Clericalism is the 
National Church, The National Church would be the Gal- 
lican Church broadened and lifted up. Gallicanism wisbes 
no ecclesiastical Cesar. The Pope is no longer infallible. 
The Pope is subordinated to the Church, and the Church 
and the State are mutually independent. Gallicanism has 
a horror of superstition. It did not accept the loquisition. 
It will not ‘starve the brains of children by the cate- 
chi-m.” It scouts “those superstitions which have been 
exposed at Lourdes.” It demands, finally, that we open 
to the priest the family hearth, and allow to him the rite 
of marriage. 

In closing, Pére Hyacinthe called for the separation of the 
Church and the State. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


FATHER IGNATIUS is to come to New York, Bishop Pot- 
ter having given him the freedom of the diocese. 


..eeThe Rev. Francis Edward Smiley has been holding 


evangelistic services in Jamesburg, N. J., with excellent 
results. 








....The Baptist Preachers’ Meeting of Baltimore is said 
to have taken action favorable to the taxation of church 
property. 

, ...The Marquis of Queensberry, of prize-ring fame, 
approves ‘‘ General” Booth’s scheme for Darkest London, 


and gives him $500. He describes himself as a * reverent 
agnostic.”’ 


.... The Rev. J. H. M. Pollard has charge of four Episco- 


pal churches in Charleston and vicinity—St. Marks, with 
330 communicants; Calvary, with 131; Epiphany, with 37; 
and St. Andrews, with 65. 


....The visitation of the churches of the Presbytery of 
New York, bythe Prebytery’s Evangelistic Committee, be- 
gins this week. Every church and chapel will be visited 
and special services will be held in them. 


...» Bishop Galloway is reported to have said before the 
Texas Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Soutb, that the International Lessons are —- the Bi- 
ble out of the Sunday-schools of the Church, and causing 
the children not to read the Bible. 


....Some of the priests of the diocese of Ontario, Canada, 
have decided to appeal to Rome against the acts of Bishop 
Langevin, who has, they say, punished them for refusing 
to support the political party of which the Bishop’s broth- 
er, Sir Hector Langevin, is one of the leaders. Cardinal 
a eee has been asked .to forward the complaint to 

ome. 


...-Dr. John Hall preached last Sunday on the subject of 
Premillennium. He said the second coming of Christ was 
to take to Heaven those who loved him. It was a coming 
for judgment; it was not a coming to set up a throne on 
earth. It was for “concluding purposes.’”’ It was to 
bring his kingdom in its present form to an end forever. 
He would then deliver up that kingdom to the Father. 
If he did not have that kingdom to-day he could not de- 
liver it up. That was the only Second Advent which the 
Bible taught 


....The second anniversary of the American Sabbath 
Union will take place in Philadelphia, December 8th and 
Oth. The first public meeting will be held in the West 
Arch Street Presbyterian Church, Monday evening, De- 
cember 8th. Tuesday morning the Annual Meeting of the 
Union will be held in the First Baptist Church, and at 
7.30 P. M., the closing public service. Among the speakers 
will be Dr. John Hemphill, Dr. George Dana Boardman, 
Gov. James A. Beaver, of Penn., Maj. Gen. C. C. Howard, 
and Judge N. Russell Thayer, of Philadelphia. 

.... Everybody has heard of Bishop Walker’s church on 
wheels, built by the Pullmans, in which he lives and in 
which he preaches as he goes about among the railroad 
towns of Dakota, and also the Baptist Church on wheels. 
The Rev. M. A. Shepard, Free Baptist minister of Leba- 
non, LIl., has built a floating church which has been in use 
some time, a substantial flat boat ‘two stories high, the 
lower floor used for religious meetings and the upper floor 
for himself and family. He is now going down the Missis- 
sippi preaching to the boatmen, and in the spring he will 
have the boat towed to the upper Mississippi and go down 
again. 

....Bishop Paddock, of Massachusetts, has issued a re- 
ply to the memorialists who want the decision excluding 
Father Ignatius from the pulpits of the Episcopal Church. 
Hesays the monk has no commendatory letters from any 
Eaglish bishop; that he is still a deacon despite his long 
service as abbot, never having attained to the priesthood; 
and that he has no official sanction, so faras the Bishop 
can learn, from any Engiish bishop, to officiate in his. dio- 
cese. Bishop Paddock adds that he is simply acti —— 
the law he is sworn to obey when he refuses to 
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THIBET—AN UNOCCUPIED FIELD. 
BY REV. J. STEWART HAPPER. 


THE publication of a series of articles on Thibet in one of 

the leading magazines revives interest in that land which 

is, to a great extent, terra ineognita, and reminds the 

Church that it is one of the few countries where the preach- 

ing of the Gospel is prohibited. 

Thibet is naturally isolated by its geographical position 

and surroundings. This plateau in the heart of Asia, ten 

to twelve thousand feet above the sea, is surrounded by 

high ranges of mountains on the south, east and north, and 

on the west are the high table-lands of Pamir. It has thus 
been shut off from all intercourse with outside nations, 

and only a very few travelers have visited the country and 
recorded the result of their researches. What is already 
known of the country and its people may be summed up in 

avery few words. The climate varies from regions of al- 
most endless winter in the north to the southern zone, 

where warm sunshine, sparkling brooks and green grass 
form pleasant grazing land forcattle. The people, who num- 
ber, according to Russian authorities, six millions, are of 
the Mongolian type, slender in build but strong, with brown 
hair, black, slightly oblique eyes, and that absence of beard 
which is characteristic of the Chinese. In temper they are 
mild, reliable in their dealings, kind and friendly, fond of 
singing and dancing, but intensely superstitious. Their 
social customs present a striking contrast to the almost 
universal polygamy of the East; here polyandry is the cus. 
tom, and the wife is usually espoused by brothers, One of 
these much married ladies, on being interviewed by an In- 
dian lady, defended the practice, saying that she divided 
the love and property of the various brothers with no one— 
it was all hers, and was not that a more enviable position 
than that of her sisters in India or China? On account of 
this custom, the position which woman holds is sometimes 
so exalted as to rise to the hight of the cbhieftainship in 
some of the northern provinces. " 

The religion of Thibet consists of two kinds: the old orig- 
inal religion, the Bon, of which nothing definite is known, 
and Lamaism, which is a species of Buddhism. The bon- 
zes, called lamas, hold not only all religious power, but 
civil power as well; and Thibet can be called a nation of 
priests, as these lamas number half of the population. The 
head of the lamas is supposed to be an incarnation of 
Buddha himself. The antiquity of the kingdom dates to 
318 B.c.; and Buddhism became dominant in the begin- 
ning of the tenth century. Altho the government is really 
tributary to China, yet the power of the chief Lama is vir- 
tually unlimited, and the policy of strict exclusion of for. 
eigners is not opposed but encouraged by the Chinese 
Empire. 

The Roman Catholic Church has made noble efforts to 
enter this forbidden territory. In 1330, the apostle of Tar- 
tary, Odoric Forojuliensis, traveled in Thibet and found 
missionaries in the city of La Hassa, who went there, it is 
supposed, early in the preceding century. In the seven- 
teenth century, a mission was commenced from India, and 
the reigning prince was favorably inclined to the new re- 
ligion; but this apostacy was made the pretext for his 
overthrow. Various attempts at evangelization have been 
made since that time; but only one attempt is noteworthy, 
that of Sathers Huc and Gabet, in 1845. They penetrated 
to La Hassa after a journey of eighteen months, only to be 
arrested by the Chinese Resident, who sent them as prison- 
ers to Canton. The jealousy of the Chinese is excited, for 
they fear that the opening of Thibet will mean the subver- 
sion of the authority which they hold, even small as it is, 
From the time of the mission of Father Huc, the Société 
Etrangéres has taken the field, and has made numerous 
attempts, both by way of India and China, to enter the 
kingdom; but they have suffered persecutions and their 
priests have been massacred, and at present they occupy 
only the confines of Thibet, where Chinese and Thibetans 
live together. 

The Moravian missionaries have long been waiting to 
occupy this field. They, too, have stations on the confines 
of Thibet, and to them we are indebted for the various 
books in Thibetan which, few as they are, will suffice to 
equip the missionary for his work, as soon as the wall is 
broken down, and access is given. A Thibetan English 
grammar, a New Testament in Thibetan and a Thibetan 
grammar have already been published. The latest infor- 
mation from these missionaries'is that a Prayer Union has 
been formed among the Moravians, to pray for the opening 
of this country. 

The desired access will not be obtained until a new con- 
dition of things comes to pass inthe Government. Bud- 
dhist power in civil affairs must be overturned; the opposi- 
tion of the Chinese Government must be overcome before 
the snow-capped mountains of Thibet will look down upon 
the preaching places of the missionaries of the Cross. 
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Diblical Research. 
A NEW AKKADIAN STORY OF THE CREATION. 


BY THEO, G. PINCHES, 
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PAssING rich has been the harvest which has rewarded 
the laborers in the domain of Assyrian research, and even 
now the whole is not reaped. Who would have thought 
that, in addition tothe two legends of the Creation now 
known to have existed with the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
another would be found? Yetit isso; and this third leg- 
end of the Creation possesses a special interest, for it is 
written not only in Semitic Babylonian, but also in the 
Akkadian language. It forms, in fact, the introductory 
part of a bilingual incantation, and, as such, has a distinct- 





2 
the 
monk to officiate in the charches ofthe diocese of Massa- 
chusetts, 


special and independent version which originated, at a very 
early period, with that nation. 


The tablet bearing this important record is of baked 


clay, and was found by Mr. Rassam at Kouyunjik in 1882. 


The writing isin the Babylonian style, and 1s very small 
and close. The lower portion of the obverse and the upper 
portion of the reverse is broken away, but the most im- 
portant part of the text is well preserved, as the following 
translation will show: 


TRANSLATION." 


The glorious house, the house of the gods, in a glorious place 
bad not been made; 
A plant had not grown, a tree had not been formed; 
A brick had not been laid, a beam had not been shaped; 
A house had not been built, a city had not been constructed; 
A city had not been built, a foundation had not been glorious- 
ly made; 
Niffer had not been built, E-kura had not been constructed; 
Erech had not been built, E-ana had not been constructed; 
The abvss had not been made, Eridu had not been built; 
(As for) the glorious house, the house of the gods, its seat. had 
not been constructed; 
The whole of the lands and the sea also, 
When within the sea there was a stream. 
In that day Eridu was built, E-sagila was constructed, 
E-sagila which the god Lugal-du-azaga founded within the 
abyss. 
Babylon was built, E-sagila was completed. 
«He made the gods and the Anunnaki altogether. 
The glorious city, the seat of the joy of their heart, he pro- 
claimed supremely. 
Merodach bound together the amam before the water; 
He made dust, and poured it out with the flood. 
The gous were to be made to dwell in a seat of joy of heart, 
He made mankind, 
Aruru, the seed of mankind, they made with him. 
The beasts of the field, the living creatures of the desert he 
made. 
He made and set in their place the Tigris and the Euphrates; 
Well proclaimed be their name. 
The ussu-plant, the dittu-plant of the marshland, the reed, and 
the forest he made; 
He made the verdure of the desert; 
The lands, the marshes, and the greensward also. 
The ox,the young of the horse, the stallion, the heifer, the 
sheep, the locust 
Plantation and forest also 
The he-goat and the g+zelle came before (?) him. 
The lord Merodach on the sea-shore filled up a mound 

" . ° formerly had not been 

= ° . ° ° ° he caused to be 
LHe caused the plant to grow], he made the tree 

sd . ; he made in its place 
[He laid the brick], he shaped the beam 
[He built the house], he built the city. 
LHe built a city], he made the foundation gloriously. 
He built [Niffer, the city of] the temple E-kura 
(He built Erech, the city of the temple E-ana]. 
In this collection of rough and ready statements we miss 
the usual symmetry of arrangement of the acts of creation 
into periods, so excellently shown in the opening chapter 
of the Bible, and, to a much less degree, in the Babylonian 
story first given to the world of today by the late George 
Smith. There is no mention of the heavens or of the heay- 
enly bodies, and there is not even a statement as to the 
creation of the earth, tho some such condition as 


* When on high the heavens proclaimed not, 
Beneath the earth recorded not a name ” 


(as the other Babylonian version.has it) is implied by the 


opening lines. It begins with the time when the earth 
was waste and desert, and when the glorious cities and 
temples so dear to the Babylonian heart had not yet been 
built. Merodach poses as the great creator, and does not 
seem to divide the honor with Tiamat (who, however, was 
probably only regarded as the producer of the lower forms 
of life). Not only did Niffer and Erech, with their great 
temple E kura (‘‘ the house of the earth ”), and E-ana (‘the 
house of heaven ’’) not exist, but Eridu (*‘the good city ”’) 
and the abyss, og etn corresponding with paradise and 
hades, were still things of the future, and the home of the 
gods was as yetunmade. ‘When within the sea there 
was a stream (inu-s1 kirib tamtim ratumma) in that day 
Eridu was built, E-sagila was constructed—K-sagila 
which Lugal-du-azaga founded within the abyss.” (E-sagila 
sa ina kirib apsi Lugal du-azaga irmt.) This E-sagila, 
or *‘ house of the high head,” the name of a celebrated 
temple-town at Babylon, was apparently the extra terres- 
trial mage: e of the latter. Then comes the building of 
Babylon, and after that, the creation of the gods and the 
Avunnaki (or spirit of the earth), the city of the gods, and 
the making of theland. The creation of mankind, the seed 
of mankind (apparently personified by the god Aruru) the 
animals, the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, plants, the dif- 
ferent kinds of land, etc , and lastly, the cities Niffer and 
Erech, all by Merodach, follow in strange medley. 

Uncouth as the diction is, this version of the Creation- 
legend has a fair amount of importance. Disine ly 
Akkadian, it treats of things from an Akkadian pviat of 
view. There is no appearance of any violent contest be- 
tween chaos and the heavenly powers, such as we meet with 
in the account in Smith’s * Chaldean Genesis.’”’ A legend 
originating among a people who loved peace, it tries to 
explain those things which interested themselves, and it 
treats of these things in its own way. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 14th. 
JESUS MADE KNOWN.—LUKEE xxiv, 28~43. 


NotTEs.—'‘ And he made as tho he would go further.”— 
The Oriental never waives ceremony. The traveler must 
be invited. His decorum called forth the request to halt. 
“* He took the bread, and blessed it.”—This was not 
an unnatural act. The fact that he spake to them on their 
way with authority gave him the precedence as father of 
spiritual family. “And their eyes were opened,” 
Carist’s individuality in the act of blessing the repast came 
to his disciples as a flash of recognition. So sad were they 
at their loss that the Master’s tones and speech may have 
seemed unfamiliar; but none could bless like their Lord. 
It was he. ‘* He vanished,””—Luke considers this evi- 
dently a supernatural phenomenon, The disciples did not 




















ly Akkadian impress, It may therefore be regarded as a 





* This rendering is still capable of improvement. 
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know that the resuscitated body was now 
supraresponsive to spiritual volitions. To 
will was now tobe. The miracle consisted 
the rather in the fact that Christ w.s visi- 
ble atall. It is not at all an impossible 
conception that Luke was the one, with Pe- 
ter, to whom the Lord appeared. His inti- 
mate knowledge of thoughts and words 
points rather to direct knowledge than 
hearsay evidence. That Luke’s important 
soucce of inspiration was Paul (who learned 
these things from Peter and John at Jerusa- 
em toree years bef re his conversion) no one 
can doubt; bat cao we not believe that Luke 
wis a frequent spectator of the sceves he -o 
vividly describes? It can never be actually 
proved one way or another, but such a sup- 
position, which is not at all wild, will go 
moch toward enhancing our faith and love 
for Luke’s narrative. “Supposed that 
they beheld a spirit.””—The soul of the dead 
returaed from Hides and clothed in an illu 
sionary body. The Spirit to the Jews corre- 
sponded to what the Romans called the 
“Shade.” 

Instruction.—The revelation of Christ’s 
personality to his two disciples, the subse- 
quent corroboration of their marvelous tale 
in his own person and the conclusive test of 
his reality follow logically and hinge only 
upon the courteous invitation to “Abide 
with us.’”’ Imagination may well start be- 
fore the awful possibilities involved had the 
invitation not been given and had Jesus 
passed on, 

The first lesson is obvious. Hospitalityis 
the Christian’s imperative privilege. We 
do not mean the exotic variety that invites 
beggars or tramps to hobnob in the home on 
on terms of easy familiarty. That is neither 
hospitality, charity nor good sense. But we 
mean the hospitality that seeks out the 
homeless and makes them comtortable, that 
welcomes the hungry and feeds him, and 
that clothes the shivering wretch under 
yoar windows in the snow-storm. It is said 
that tramps have a peculiar sign that they 
chalk near the home of the Christian and 
another that they make near the house of the 
miser. The one means, Here is plenty anda 
kind heart; eat, drink and harm not; the 
other is interpreted, Here is a mean man, 
and only fit to be robbed of what he will 
not give. 

As the month of December is ushered in 

this physical hospitality is impressed upon 
our minds in a hundred ways; but the les 
son insists more potently on the obligation 
to spiritual hospitality. The Spirit must 
warm toward spirit, the things of Christ. 
With urgent entreaties, with never a ‘‘ nay” 
for answer, the heart must compel the en- 
trance of all that is lovely and of good re- 
port. Character is made effective when ap 
prehending a new virtue, it takes it by 
storm and makes it its own. Christ hesi- 
tates before many a heart in order that the 
invitation may become more vital and 
pressing, so that he may be thoroughly ap- 
preciated when he does enter. 
When a polar bear finds the rare food that 
saves its existence, it tells its young and 
mate. When Peter found out the Lord he 
hastened seven miles to tell the rest. Our 
instinct, when a great joy is come to us, isto 
share it. Don’t repress that feeling! Itisa 
blessed spontaneity. When you have found 
Christ, tell one, tell all. Don’t be ashamed 
of it. Let othersshbare the rarest joy of your 
life. 

The speculation as to the exact chemical 
composition of Cbrist’s body after his res- 
urrection are apt to be carried a bit too far. 
We know Christ was real, and not a phan- 
tom. We knowthat in some inexplicable 

But it happens not infrequently in early 
Christian experience that we have become 
a changed man without knowing it. We 
recognize the change, but are unable to 
classify iv correctly. Christ has entered into 
a life which bas been utterly unaware of the 
heavenly guest. A sermon, a talk, a bit 
from a book, a touch of the hand, a look, a 
prayer, a secret session of the soul, and lo! 
the visitant is discovered of his kingiy na- 
ture, his ioviug mission. 

The instioct of maniscommuzuicative. It 
isone he shares with otber animals. It can 
be none tne less sanctified. It represeuts 
the unspesk:ble craving for sympathy 
way he could eat to support life and yet, 
apouren’ly, was io po need of such nourish- 
ment. It was a state in which the limita 
tions of the nody had ceased and will and 
action wereove Christ was in no state to 
court familiarity. His mission was to con- 
vince man of his victory over death and, 
therefore, of the utter truth of his teachings 
and of their terrible signification. From 


thenceforward to dubt was to cast him off 
That was the time for ocular evidence of 
ove kind. Tbe oroof nas only shifted alon 
the live of progress. The cienrist cann 
touch Christ’s wlorified body; bat to those 
Whore hearts bura, oculer proofs are not 
wanting, 
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Min'sterial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

ARMSTRONG, A., New Brooklyn, accepts call 
to Akron, N. J. 

CHILDS, H. M., inst. Dee. Ist, Aurora, Ind. 

COATES, A. B.. Oneonta, N. Y., accepts call to 
Beverly, Mass. 

GLOVER, F. N., Chicago, called to Aurora, Ill. 

HALL, Gao. W., Portland, accepts call to Al- 

ny, Ore. 

HERR, J. D., D.D.. Macnuien SY Nd mag 
call to Central ch. -» Norwich, Co’ 

HOWARD, J. F., Dixon, accepts call to El 

20, 

MESSENGER, J. H , Schenectady, accepts call 
to Hope ch., Albany, N.Y. 

PATTERSON, C. N.. Parker,8. D., accepts call 
to Whitewater, Wis. 

PATTON, J. F., Henderson, accepts call to 
Hyde Park, Mass. 

PERRY, H. F., Hudson, accepts call to Hyde 
Park, Mass. 

RANDALL, 8. > a8 San Jacinto, accepts call 





accepts 


to Los Gatos 
ROWE, CHARLES H. «+. Newton Centre, N.Y, 
died Nov. 29th, aged 54. 
>HOTT, G. M., inst. Dec. Ist, Madisonville, O 
WHEELER, 8. 8., South Framingham, accepts 
= to Fourth Street ch., South Boston. 
ass. 


WOOD, E. &.. inst. Dec. Ist, Williamsport, 
Penn. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
AIDRRSON, D. E., inst. recently Elkhorn, 


BATTEY, Ricuarp H., Milbank, 8. D., ac- 
cepts cali to Crookston, Minn. 

BRAMLEY, Jouy, Plymouth, Eng., accepts 
cali to Red Cliff, Col. 

BRECKENRIDGE, Danret M., Bellevue, Ia., 
accepts call to West Salem, Wis. 

CLigSS. Jay, Amhers paate, ” ~-aing call to 

First Pres. ch., Paw Paw, M 

DINSMORE, CHARLEs A. Srhtiaowvitia: called 
to Willimantic, Conan. 

JENNESS, GrorGe O., West Gloucester, ac- 
cepts call to Easton, Maas. 

JEWELL, J. Spencer, Albequeraue, N. M., 
catled to South Riverside, Cal. 

LINDSAY, Wrurkep, East Paris, Mich... ac- 
cepts call to Saranac and South Boston, 
Mass. 

McCORKLE, SauRrMan W., inst. December Ist, 
Allegheny, Penn. 

McINTOSH, CHARL#s H., Guilford, called to 
Piantsville, Conn. 

POLLARD, Samus. W., inst. November 30th, 
Fairmount, Ind. 

DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 


BURA. Ww., Belding, goes to Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


FULLER, A. H., Denver, Ill., goes to Burling- 
ton, Ia. 

HERRING, A. B., Orange, Cal., 
nix, . 

IAMS, C. M,, Lima, goes to Alliance, O. 

KERN, W. H., Watseka, goes to Clinton, []. 

MUCKLEY. E. 8., Bethany, W. Va. goes to 
Beaver Falls, Mo. 

MUCKELEY, G. W.., Cincinnati, O., goes to Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

SIMS, N. T., Jeffersonville, goes to Bainridge, O 

SERewe, C. H., Mexico, goes to Monroe City, 
Mo. 

WRIGHT, A. K., Clay Center, 
Neb. 


goes to Phe- 


goes to Beatrice, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BARNES, GeorGes G., Churchville, Md., 
called to Hamburg, N. J. 


BELL, J. V., Da Bois, Penn., called to Evyans- 
ville, Ina. 

CARUTHERS, J. B., Allegheny, accepts call to 
New Salem, Penn, 

CLEVELAND, GeorGe E., Asbury Park, called 
to Pleasant Plains, N. J. 

COFFRAN, F. H. , Wesecster, N. Y., resigns. 

COMBS, E. L., Quenemo, called to Waverly, 


CRAWFORD, Ausert R., (Cong.) Bethel, Vt., 
accepts call to Dillon, Montana. 

CURRER, Joay, Girard, Kan., resigns. 

CURTIS. Henry M.., inst. Dec. Ist, Mt. Auburn 
ch., Cincinnati, O. 

DRAKE, C. W., Bridgewater, N. Y., resigns. 


ELLIOTT, A. 8., Carson, accepts call te Coun- 
cil Binff,s Ia. 


FERGUSON, F. L., New Orleans, La., accepts 
call to st. Louis, Mo. 


GAILEY, Roserrt R., Minerva, accepts call to 
Morriston. O. 


GWYNNE, F. H., Madison, ®. D., resigns. 

HAMILTON, Samuet M., New York, N. Y., 
called to to Louisville, Ky. 

HERENDEEN, W.R., Mt. Sterling, O.. called to 
St. Louis, Mo. 

HOYT, J. H., New York, called to Fulton, N. Y. 

McCAIN, C., Goodland, In4., resigns. 

MAXWELL, J. ALLEN, DD. Danbury, N. Y., 
died Nov. 27.h, aged 47. 


MOON, 8. H.. Elkiaod, Penn. » called to Bel- 
vide re, N. N.J. 


PRICE. W. F., Santa Ana, Cal., resigns. 
TAYLOR, J. B , Inst. Vec. 2d, Wainuat, Ia. 
RANKIN, Epwarp P., inst. Dec. 1st, Stevens 
Point, Wis. 
WICK, Rosert K.. a Sgarte. N. Y., accepts call 
to Jersey City, N. J. 
WRIGHT, J. M.. 
sons, Kan. 
_ PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
Bees Wire, BisHop Joan WATROUS, Atlanta, 
a.. died November 24d, aged 59. 
BE ere HER, Caarves E., Kensington, Penn., 
resigns. 
BUXTON, J. P.. Pittston, Penn., resigns. 


DANKER, A... inst. November 30th, Dorches- 
ter. Mass. 


JOHNSON, V. M., Brooklyn, N. Y.. died No- 
vember 20th, agea 79. : ae 


MAYO, RoperT A., Balti M 
ait onesie ee A asanpte 


MUIR, Jous, Pierrepont Manor, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

PARKMAN, C. M., Rahway, N. J.. resigns. 

RIDGELEY, L. B., Virginia City. Nev., accepts 
gplee assistant, Ali Souls ch., New York, 


VAN DURLING, Erasmus. becomes © 
deacon of Tennessee. = 


inst. November 25th, Par- 





Literature. 


{ fne prompt mention in our list of **Booka of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their p 3 for all vol 
The interests of owr readers ww guide us in 
the relection of works for further notice.] 


MARTINEAU ON THE SEAT OF 
AUTHORITY IN RELIGION.* 


To most of those who call themselves 
Christians this book will be as the little 
book mentioned in Revelation was to 
the Apostle, That it is the work of Dr. 
Martineau is sufficient testimony to its 
beaaty of style. No one since the time 
of Plato has clothed philosophy with such 
comely and even splendid attire, and his 
expository skill is so consummate as 
almost to command the submission of 
those who are radically opposed to him. 
Under his touch the very truths of the 
multiplication-table would flame into 
thoughts of God, and gravity itself quiver 
with inspiration. The loftiness of his 
spirit, the purity of bis heart, the rever- 
ence of his nature, all qualify him to 
deal with sacred things and to enter, so 
far as man may enter, the holy of holies. 
Yet with all this sweetness many, as we 
have said, must find that the perusal of 
this book leaves within them an exceed- 
ing bitterness, 

For the author as the result of his years 
of thought and study, and, we venture to 
add, of prayer, finds a conclusion forced 
upon him on which he cannot dwell with- 
out pain and dismay, 

“Viz., that Christianity, as defined or 
understood in all the churches which for- 
mulate it, has been mainly evolved from 
what is transient and perishable in its 
sources, from what is unhistorical in its 
traditions, mythological in its preconcep- 
tions and misapprehended, in the oracles of 
its prophets. From the fable of Eden to 
the imagination of the last trumpet, the 
whole story of the Divine order of the world 
is dislocated and deformed. The blight of 
birth-sin, with its involuntary perdition; 
the scheme of expiatory redemption with 
its vicarious ‘alvation; the incarnation, 
with its low postulates of the relation be- 
tween God and man, and its unworkable 
doctrine of two natures in one person; the 
official transmission of grace through 
material elements in the keeping of a con- 
secrated corporation; the second coming 
of Christ to summon the dead and part the 
sheep from the goats at the general judg- 
ment; all are the growth of a mythical 
literature or Messianic dreams or pharisaic 
theology, or sacramental superstition, or 
popular apotheosis. And so nearly do these 
vain imaginations pre-occupy the creeds 
that not a moral or spiritual element finds 
entrance there except ‘the forgiveness of 
sins,’ ”’ 

It would be easy to show from the au- 
thor’s own mouth that the last statement 
is an exaggeration of his thought; and 
the whole passage, standing by itself, is 
calculated to produce an erroneous im- 
pression as to the extent of his difference 
with the prevalent faith. With all his 
skepticism, he holds firmly that Christian- 
ity, in the sense of the personal religion 
ofJesus Christ realizes the true relation be- 
tween manandGod. The knowledge that 
Jesus had was imperfect, but this was not 
a disqualification, but an essential for a 
guide in divine things. Religion is the 
right attitude of the finite soul to the In- 
finite—‘‘ the devotion of goodness still 
immature and precarious toward the Per- 
fect and Eternal.” The Revealer need 
not know more than: we, he must be bet- 
ter; must stand nearer to the Supreme 
Perfection. But he cannot himself be 
this Perfection without defeating his me- 
diatorial object and becoming himself in 
need of revelation if he would reach men; 
and the doctrine of a double nature does 
not remove this difficulty. The whole of 
religion rests upon the truth that in the 
very constitution of the human soul there 
is provision for an immediate apprehen- 
sion of God, But it is often the case that 
we are insensible to this provision, and it 
is not until we see, in another, holiness, 
that shames our own sin, that we become 
conscious of a divine appeal [his dis- 
covery of the divine holiness in a fellow- 
creature is R-velation; it is all the Reve- 
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lation that human beings require, because 
it discloses to them their highest possibili- 
ties; and it is all that they have received, 
or in the nature of things can receive, 

This appears more fully if we consider 
the distinction between natural and re- 
vealed religion. The latter is immediate 
divine knowledge; it is personal and 
must be born anew in every mind, 
*** The secret of God’ is with the ‘ pure in 
heart,’ taken one by one. Asmany minds 
as there are that know him at first hand, 
80 many revealing acts have there been; 
and as many as know him only at second 
hand are strangers to revelation; they 
may hold, or think they hold, what bas 
been revealed to another; but in passing 
through media to them it has become nat- 
ural religion.” There must be always a 
divine initiative; nothing spiritual can be 
done by deputy; no one, in the absence of 
God’s living touch, can put us into com- 
munion with him. Yet a miud in com- 
munion with God inspires others. If it 
simply tells its tale it turns the implicit 
feeling of the divine reality into explicit 
apprehension of it. But it gives no new 
reality. Itonly interprets what is already 
there; 
“ flinging a warm breath on the inward ora- 
cles hid in invisible ink, it renders them ar- 
ticulate and dazzling as the handwriting on 
the wall. . . . The divine Seer does not 
convey over to you his revelation, but qual- 
ifies you to receive your own. This mutual 
relation is possible only through the com- 
mon presence of God in the conscience of 
mankind; . . . Take this divine ground 
away, shut up each individual mind under 
its own non-conducting glass, and no inspi- 
ration given to one can avail to animate an- 
other. He may indeed tell others what has 
been revealed to him, and they may take it 
on his word, and pass the report on; but 
this is not repeating his experience; it 
is believing testimony, not seeing God.”’ 


Natural religion, on the other hand, is a 
human elaboration, a method of mediate 
knowledge. using both external and in- 
ternal media. God naturalizes himself in 
order to be discerned, constructing a cos- 
mos to be the mirror of his thought; but 
in this he is not presented but represented. 
The knowledge of him belongs to the re- 
ligion of Nature and requires that we 
know other objects before we reach him. 
His agency in external Nature is, it is 
true, immediate; but it is directed upon 
it and not upon us, and would exist un- 
changed were we absent. It is the feeling 
that God-is not thus brought near enough 
to us that causes the craving for revela- 
tion; but it is obvious that exactly what 
is required is immediateness; ‘‘the dis- 
closure must be self disclosure; the evi- 
dence, self-evidence; the apprehension, as 
we say, intuitive.” To introduce or in- 
terpose media in revelation of this spirit- 
ual kind is, therefore, simply to convert it 
into that against which it is in a sense a 
protest. It is hardly necessary to add 
that Dr. Martineau separates the world 
of necessity from the world of freedom, 
or spiritual action. Hence it is the moral 
intuitions alone among the cases of im- 
mediate knowledge that are identified 
with revealed religion. 

Of course, physical phenomena cannot 
convey a revelation, because there is no 
contact of spirit with spirit. Granted 
that miracles are the immediate act of 
God, still they are his immediate act upon 
Nature, or upon our waterial organism, 
andarethus mediate between us and him, 
They require to be interpreted, and expe- 
rience proves the strange results that 
arise from this necessity, especially when 
the phenomena are known only from re- 
port and not from observation. More- 
over, altho our stock of known laws, not 
being aclosed circle, does not shut out an 
anomalous phenomenon as impossible, we 
cannot tell that it was a miracle, for the 
very reason that it may fall under some 
undetermined law and thus belong to the 
sphere of Nature, and not, as a miracle 
should, to what is beyond Nature; 

What, then, are the tests by which the 
divine element may be distinguished from 
the human, the part played in history by 
the will of God, from the part played by the 
willof man? There are none except those 
by which in moral and spiritual things we 
know the true from the false, the holy 
from the unholy, There cap be no ex- 
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ternal criteria—unmoral rules for finding 
moral things, physical rules for finding 
spiritual things, The claim of the Cath- 
olics for authority in the Church is 
treated as Elijah treated the claims of the 
false prophets, As to her boasted unity, 
her doctrines have been unstable and her 
tribunals inconsistent. Such unity as 
exists has been produced by the simple 
process of expelling all variety, and tes- 
tifies only to the crushing weight of hu- 
man tyranny. 

* The whole history of Christendom is 
darkened by controversies, at once flerce 
and tedious, ending alwaysin cutting off 
the outvoted minority as a withered branch 
and proclaiming the triumphant majority, 
which was ieft in possession, to be the only 
true Church.” 

As to the sanctity of the Church, if this 
means anything that is manifested to hu- 


man eyes, it must appear in elevation of | 


aim, purity of life, disinterestedness of 
work, quickness of compassion, and b :l- 
anced loyalty to truth and love. Doubt- 
less these may be found in Church histo- 
ry, 

“but in such sparse and partial gleams 
from a wilderness of passion and of wrong, 
that secular history itself, tho less inspiring 
in its supreme hights, is less dreary on its 
ordinary levels, and less dreadful in its 
darker depths.” 

But we need not follow the author in 
his terrivle summary of the crimes and 
sins and imperfections of the clergy. 
The catholicity or universality of the 
Church has been brought about, like its 
unity, by penalty and expulsion, and is 
merely the result of passive obedience. 
And the apostolicity of the Church disap- 
pears before the light of critical scholar- 
ship. 

“ For persons of historical culture to put 
forth such a claim for the first time in an 
historical age would exceed the measure 
even of ecclesiastical courage, so utterly 
fictitious is the picture of Christian an- 
tiquity, and so uncritical the reading of the 
early Christian memorials which it im- 
plies.” 

This bold outline of the author’s argu- 
ment nevessarily fails to give any idea of 
the wealth of illustration, the gorgeous- 
ness of imagery, the loftiness of tone, by 
which it is characterized. In the attack 
upon the Protestant theory that divine 
Revelation is a past transaction, com- 
pleted in the first century, we cannot but 
admire the reverent and even tender spirit 
in which doctrines dear to the Christian 
heart are dissected. Dr. Martineau’s posi 
tion is the extreme of skepticism; but it 
is the skepticism not of a scoffer or a 
doubter, but of a mind so filled with cer- 
tain aspects of divine truth that it can 
contain no others. It isquite impossible 
to summarize within our limits the elabo- 
rate argument by which it is made to ap- 
pear that we have in the New Testament 
only the barest modicum of testimony 
from eye witnesses. Six letters of Paul’s 
may be allowed to be genuine and au- 
thentic. The other epistles which bear 
an apostolic name are not genuine. The 
Apocalypse and the whole of the histori- 
cal books are anonymous. We shall 
merely state the rules by which Dr, Mar- 
tinean reaches his conclusions: 

“1, Whenever, during or before the min 
istry of Jesus, any person in the narrative 
1s made to speak in language, or refer to 
events, which had their origin at a later 
date, the report is incredible as an ana- 
chronism. 

**2. Miraculous events cannot be regarded 
as adequately attested in presence of natur- 
al causes accounting for belief in their oc- 
currence. 

“*3. Acts and words ascribed to Jesus 
which plainly transcend the moral level of 
the narrators authenticate themselves as 
his: while such as are out of character with 
his spirit, but congruous with theirs, must 
be referred to inaccurate tradition.” 

It is obvious that the third rule is by it- 
self sufficient to enable any critic to select 
such passages from the gospels as satisfy 
his own judgment and dismiss the rest. 
The Fourth Gospel is held to be the prod 
uct of a post-apostolic age, steeped in 
Platonic Judaism. The Apocalypse is a 
Jewish revelation worked over by Chris- 
tian bands, Three distinct theories of 
the person and mission of Jesus are de- 
clared to be held by the New Testament 








writers, none of which can be admitted. 
The space that would be occupied by all 
that Dr. Martineau allows to be historical 
in these writers would be so small that it is 
to be regretted that he should not have 
furnished us with a reconstructed Gospel. 

It would be foolish to undertake here 
any refutation of so elaborate an argu- 
ment as this book contains upon subjects 
so bristling with controversy as the gen- 
uineness and authenticity of the Christian 
canon. We shall only say that Dr. Mar- 
tineau seems to us to be rather more of a 
Platonist than a Christian, and we suspect 
that in his philosophy the seat of author- 
ity in religion would preve to be the Pla- 
tonic doctrine of ideas. He bolds to the 
immortality of the soul, or at least that 
‘* where once the moral union is realized 
between the all-loving God and the spirits 
which he loves and trains into his like- 
ness and draws toward himself, it be. 
comes incredible that he should destroy 
that union, and put an end to the very 
object of his culture and affection”; and 
this is what was signified by the misun- 
derstood resurrection of Jeaus. He recog- 
nizes the constant presence of God in 
history, but the criteria by which the 
agency of God is distinguished from tbat 
of man, are, in the main, subjective, and 
if adopted by historians would certainly 
result in strange speculations. While we 
may not question the elevated character 
of Dr. Martineau’s theories, and while 
this book may arouse the religious senti- 
ment in non-Christians, it is probable that 
to most people a simple reliance upon 
the moral law within their hearts would 
be an insufficient compensation for the 
unsettling of all their most sacred beliefs, 


A PRIMER OF DARWINISM AND 
ORGANIC EVOLUTION.* 


THE authors of this book are also the au- 
thors of another entitled ‘‘The Develop- 
ment Theory.’”’ If those who have this 
and buy the Primer of Darwinism, are 
satisfied with the explanation in the pref- 
ace, that itis another edition of the same 
changed in title ‘‘only because the term 
Darwinism in the name of the book 
will best indicate the class of readers whom 
the book it desigued to reach,’’ we shall be 
surprised. 

And perhaps the reader will be surprised 
at the scope of the Primer. A primer is 
supposed to be an elementary work, giving 
the simple and strong points of the subject 
of which it treats. A Primer of Darwin- 
ism would be expected to give the strong 
points of the doctrines of Darwin, the clear 
and definite points about which there 
would be little dispute. But this work is 
not one of that kind. The authors’ idea of 
Darwinism seems to be anytzring that will 
show that creation did not take place—to 
quote the exact language of the book—after 
the manner that a sculptor shapes his clay. 
If we can imagine Darwin engaged in an 
argument with the Rev. Joseph Jasper on 
the letter’s proposition that “‘the sun doth 
move,”’ it would be ro unfair picture of 
our authors’ idea of Darwinism. In fact, 
they wind up their labors with the grand 
flourish that Darwinism “ has rendered un- 
necessary the childish supposition that 
each new animal or plant must have been 
conjured into existence by an invisible and 
unintelligible power.” We are told at 
page 191 that there is enormous waste 
everywhere, and that this is evidence that 
the present order of things is ‘“‘not the 
work of an all-wise and all-powerful crea- 
tor.” They quote Milton’s pretty fancy of 
the creation, and with a vigorous kick dis- 
pose of his picture of the “‘ tawny lion” 
pawing to get free from Mother Earth: and 
refer to the remark of Linnzus that “‘ there 
are as many different species, as there were 
forms created inthe beginning by the In- 
finite Being,’ as the acme of absurdity. 
“If Linnseus could only have remembered,”’ 
suggest these brilliant authors, “that the 
carnivorous pairs in the ark would have 
eaten the graminivorous, he never could 
have believed in special ereations!”’ No in- 





telligent being, we are given to understand, - 


could have had a hand in the “‘ bunglingly 
complex contrivance” they regard the pres- 
ent order of Nature to be. 

The fact is 1t did not rest for Darwin to 
show that there is a continual introduction 
of new forms, and that these forms are de- 
veloped or grow out of other forms. But 
these were regarded as variations from 





* A PRIMER OF DARWINISM AND ORGANIC Evo- 
LuTion. By J. Y. BERGEN and FANNY D. BERGEN. 


original species. Darwin’s great work was 
to show that there is no such thing in Na- 
ture as species, that the idea of species is a 
mere conception of the human mind for the 
purpose of classification, and that, as well 
epitomized by Prof. Asa Gray, what is or is 
not a species is simply the opinion of an 
expert. And yet, to do justice to the older 
scientists, they by no means rejected the 
idea of wholly new species appearing, not 
mere varieties, but of species as speci 
Darwin insists that new species may appear 
through the medium of hybridization. And 
so did Linnzwus. He did not hesitate to at- 
tribute to hybridization the origin of num- 
bers of his species, and he emphasized this 
belief bytheirnames. Thus, in botany, we 
have Papaver hybridum, Veronica hy- 
brida, Chenopodium hybridum, Sedum 
hybridum, Campanula hybrida, Trifo- 
lium hybridum, and hosts of others. 
Still, it was the great work of Darwin to 
show, more clearly than ever shown before, 
that variation was the natural condition of 
things. Further, hedid much toshow that 
our idea of species grew out of the destruc- 
tion of connecting forms, and he made very 
clear to us some of the agencies by which 
some forms were destroyed, and others left 
able to protect themselves. While the pres 
ent authors think it necessary to argue in 
a Primer of Darwinism that species were 
originally formed ‘‘in a natural and notin 
a supernatural manner,” Darwin himself 
never gave any opinion as to how the vari- 
ous forms were primarily introduced on the 
earth, bor even to account for the principle 
of variation. He simply showed how vari- 
ation was affected by conditions, and what 
some of these conditions were. What he 
termed natural selection was with bim the 
greatest of all these influences. His task 
was anything but what the Primer sup- 
poses it to be. 

Referring to a fact citei, the authors say 
it “‘is all the most sanguine believer in the 
development tbeory could desire.’”’ The 
genuine student of science has no sperial 
de.ire for the maivtenance of any special 
theory Surely Darwin never had. It is 
not surprising that with tnis anxiety to 
overwhelm those they believe to be antag- 
onists, the large collections of f1cts our 
authors have gathered together will prove 
anythin: and everything. If. for instance 
one wants to argue that variations have 
occurred without reference to any special 
good to the race, he can show that the horse 
is no better off with his present foot than 
his ancestor that bad five toes; unless, in- 
deed, the horse foresaw that when in the 
future he would become the servant of 
man, the present form of hoof would be 
more vonvenient to the blacksmith! If be 
is sanguipely desirous of proving that 
things have remained pretty much the 
same through “tens of mil'ions of years,” 
he can turn to psge 11 and show that the 
Lingulella has continued practically the 
same through these long, long ages. If 
another be also sanguinely desirous to 
prove that changes equal to new and dis- 
tinct genera have occurred within a very 
short geological period be can turn to page 
22 and expatiate on the rocks at Steinheim. 
At page 45 the advocate of rapid transit can 
sanguinely descant on the birth of a new 
genus—the development of a Salamander 
from an axolotl—in the short period of 
from fourteen to sixteen days! 

If those who, while thankful to Darwin 
for the direction of thought given by him, 
are yet not wholly satisfied that the path is 
as easy as he believed it to be, can look over 
the caricature of their views, they will find 
the large collection of facts made in the 
Primer interesting and useful. But they 
must not even then abandon their judg- 
ment to the leadership of the authors even 
in the simple statement of facts. They 
need not believe that a red or blue plumis 
more liable to the black knot than a yellow 
one, that a yellow fleshed peach gets the 
disease known as yellows more easily than 
other kinds, that the oidium attacks a 
white grape more readily than a red or 
black, that rabbits increase in one quarter 
of the globe for want of carniverous 
enemies, and in another quarter because 
they have learned to get the better of them. 
If these statements of facts and the rea- 
sons for the facts are taken cum grano 
salis, there will be protit from the repast. 

Short Studies of Shakespeare’s Plots. By 
Cyril Ransome, M.A. (New York: Mac- 
millan & Co, $1.00.) Professor Ransome’s 
papers are sensible, matter of-fact essays, 
well suited to the purpose intended. Be- 
ginners in the study of Shakespeare’s plays 
will find much helpful suggestion in them, 
and the general reader cannot fail to be 


benefited. Itisarelief to find a beok on 
Shakespeare that does not set one’s teeth on 
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A NEW HISTORY OF PLAYING 
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EVEN they who have strong scruples con- 
cerning the ethics of card games cannot fail 
of historical interest in asystem of recreation 
which has existed perhaps for thousands of 
years, and has not only given pieasure to 
men of every class and every degree of in- 
tellectual capacity, but has taxed the pro- 
foundest minds in the creation or solution 
of some of its problems. A whole literature 
has sprung up in connection with the subject 
of playing cards. E!aborate treatises have 
been prepared giving the rules or discussing 
the philosophy of the various games, and 
numerous scholarly histories have related 
the origin and development of the many 
games,which have been devised out of these 
tiny painted tablets. Prominent among 
them are the works of M. Paul la Croix, the 
Rev. Edward Taylor, and Mr. Chatto. 
Finding some of these out of print, and 
only to be found now in libraries, Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer bas prepared an entirely new 
descriptive history of, Playing Cards, the 
title being suggested by a line from Barns, 
who calls them “the Devil’s pictured 
beuks.”’ The author does not assume to 
present us with an exhaustive treatise on 
the subject, and frankly acknowledges her 
indebtedness to standard authorities. Nor 
does she attempt to go into any discussion 
about the different games that may be 
played with cards. Her role is rather that 
of a critic who should concern bimself 
chiefly with the paper, binding and print of 
the book she is criticising rather than with 
the character of the subject matter. Nor 
does she venture on any expression of opin- 
ion regarding the moral phases of cards. 
But she givesin a bright. coatty style and 
with general correcttiess of statement a 
rapid sketch of the rise and progress of the 
varius games, and the innumersble styles 
and designs used in the cards of d:fferent 
ages aod countries: and has gathered some 
facts that are new and valuable, Her aim 
is rather to popularize tbe subj ct; and in 
this connection she well says: ‘‘ That many 
nations have cards peculiar to their own 
country, and almost unknown beyond its 
houndaries, may be a matter of surprise to 
some; that such objects as playine cards 
-houl’ have a history will astonish others.” 
Burt while cast in a populsr mold, Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer’s book is sufficiently rich in 
facts, as well «1s admirably executed colored 
fac-similes of many varied styles of cards, 
to serve for reference as well. It is there- 
fore exceedingly annoying to find that no 
index accompanies the book. This is es- 
pecially unpardonable in a historical work, 
and is a species of parsimony quite too com- 
mon amovg some of our publishers. Half 
the value of such a book for reference is 
neutralized for want of a copious and cor- 
rect index. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer shows conclusively . 
that cards originated in India, altho she 
wisely abstains from speculating as to the 
date of their origin. She inclines to the 
opinion that they were “only chessmen 
transferred to paper, on which tbe principal 
pieces of the game are reproduced, the game 
being improved by admitting more than 
two players.”” This is, of course, entirely 
hypothetical and cannot be positively con- 
tradicted nor asserted. But if the charac- 
ters on the cards were suggested by chess 
men, there is no resemblance bet ween chess 
and card games. We prefer to think that 
the invention of cards was entirely inde- 
pendent of chess and furnished another ex- 
ample of the marvelous fertility of the East 
Indian intellect. Mr. Wiltshire, author of 
‘Playing and Other Cards in the British 
Museum,” says: ‘“‘ Chess is a game of calen. 
lation and combinations; cards are purely 
chance,’* and he scouts the idea of the evo- 
lution of cards from chess. While calcula- 
tion and skill are requisite to the proper 
playing of cards, yet chance is quite as im- 
portant an element, while it is absolutely 
out of the question in chess, Itis this mixed 
character of most card games which makes 
whist like the game of life. Opportunities, 
apparently fortuitous to us are essential to 
success in life; but, on the other hand, one 
eannot succeed in the long run who does not 
know how to take advantage of his oppor- 
tunities; in other words, he must know how 
to play his cards. 

From India cards spread to China on the 
east and to Europe on the west. Chinese 
historians go so far as to name 1120 as 
the date when pictured cards were first 
used. They were introduced into Eua- 
rope at the time of the Crusades, and 
for that reason were at once diffused 
throughout the Continent. Their east- 
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ern origin is evident from the name by 
which they are still called in Italy, Spain 
and Portugal— Natbi or Naipe or Naypes. 
The originale of this word is undoubtedly 
the Arabic Nab, which is used in all Mo- 
hammedan countries to signify captain, 
and was applied to the military figure on 
Oriental cards. 

Oriental cards have always been painted 
by hand, often with much costly elabora- 
tion and elegance. The same was the case 
with European cards for several ages. But 
at some time anterior to the invention of 
printing with movable types, playing cards 
were produced with blocks of wood en- 
graved; and these were so widely and rap- 
idly diffused that in 1441 they gave rise toa 
very remarkable expression in favor of the 
Government protection of home industries, 
even more severe than the much abused Mc- 
Kinley bill; for the monopolist of the card- 
makers of Venice succeeded in having an 
order passed by the Senate excluding “cards 
printed and painted outside of Venice.” 
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RECENT FICTION. 


A Boy’s Town. By W. D. Howells. 
(Harper Brothers.) If there should be, in 
some lone corner of America, a person who 
might hesitate to call Mr. Howells a charm- 
ing writer, let that person read A Boy’s 
Town. No poor old adjective has been so 
abused as charming; but what is the critic 
todo? If ever there was a book of quiet 
reminiscent delight, here we have it. All 
that grace of phrasing which is Howells’s 
own, and which has made his name a pleas- 
ure in the American household, is in these 
pages. He remembers boyhood with perfect 
clearness, tho he does lift it out of an In- 
dian summer haze of the far past. It is the 
boyhood of the Miami Valley some thirty- 
five or forty-five years ago; but that means 
the boyhood of the whole middle West of 
the same period. He is minute, conscien- 
tious and exact, but seldom tedious, while 
the play of his humor never flags or grows 
monotonous. To be sure, he must not, he 
would not for the world and the stars, for- 
get to have his absolutely nerveless fling at 
romance, and consequently on the very 
first page of A Boy’s Town appears the fol- 
lowing: 

“1 hope that the ungrown-up children will 

. . like to know what a boy of forty years 
ago was like, even if he had no very exciting 
adventures or thread-bare escapes; perbaps I 
mean hair-breadth escapes; but it is the same 
thing—they have been used 80 often.” 

Now, altho Mr. Howells has just informed 
us that in his book it is boy-life between the 
ages of three and eleven that he wishes to 
reach, we feel sure that the paragraph quoted 
above and underscored by us is meant 
for the critics. To humor Mr. Howells we 
wince frightfully and proceed to add that no 
grown-up boy can read this book without 
living over again in a large degree the pa- 
thetically happy days of his childhood, es- 
pecially if those days were passed in a coun- 
try town and near a canal. - The photo- 
graphic method has never been used to bet- 
ter purpose than in these clear, sparkling 
reproductions of a man’s recollections of 
early boyhood. We would emphasize our 
impression that A Boy’s Town will be far 
more engaging to the mind of a man of six- 
ty than to that of a boy between three and 
eleven years of age. Reminiscences are for 
the old, and the quintessence of style is 
for him who has had much training in books. 
What may appear threadbare to a much 
sophisticated man of sixty is the very new- 
est, strangest and least worn cloth of gold 
to the fresh senses of a child. Blessed is he 
who to his last morning of life can hold on 
to this wondering simplicity, still keeping 
faith with the picturesque and the foman- 
tic. 

Mr. Howells’s book is true to life in its in- 
cidents, which are strung upon a thread of 
reflective, retrospective analysis shimmer- 
ing with refined, double-distilled humor; 
but we are sure that its best qualities will 
be necessarily lost on little boys. It is real- 
ly astory for the old codgers who sit by the 
fireside and dream (in the mellow baze of 
life’s autumn) of the old swimming-hole in 
the brook, and of the orchard on the bili- 
side behind thelog barn. Vigorous lads, 
who eat well, sleep well, and take on access 

of ambition and combative force every hour, 
must and will have stronger stimulus for 
the imagination. If they cannot get good, 
forceful, wholesome romancé, they will 
manage to get the dime-dreadfal. 

In the Valley. Dy Harold Frederic. L- 
lustrated by Howard Pyle. (New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) While we 
have what we think is a well-grounded ob- 
jection to the feature of this story in which 
asilent love exists between asingle man 
and a’ married woman, we cannot say that 
any author could handle such a feature in 








a less objectionable way than Mr. Frederic 
has chosen. The love began before the 
girl’s marriage, and its continuance after- 
ward seems unavoidable, pure, and beld 
wholly in restraint. As a novel the work is 
a strong one; indeed, we are almost ready 
to say that it is the very best American his- 
torical romance that we have read. No 
praise is too high for the art with which 
Mr. Frederic has built his dramatic fabric. 
Choosing for the period of his story the be- 
ginning of the second half of the eighteenth 
century, and for its scene the Mohawk Val- 
ley, he has gathered from history impres- 
sions which, under the light of his genius, 
show all the marks of authenticity, and 
give to the well-imagined situations and 
incidents the seeming of actuality as vivid 
as the senses could demand. Mr. Frederic 
has written the true American romance, 
and has written it with a master’s hand. 
He is an artist, not a Kodak expert; he 
draws firmly, honestly, courageously; and 
he colors with a purity and a certainty com- 
forting to the critical conscience. Here isa 
novelist who has not lost his faith in the 
efficacy of a story, and who is not asbamed 
to sympathize with the beings he has cre- 
ated. His style is of the best, his dramatic 
vision sound and true, his imagination ex- 
quisite. Three or four of the characters in 
this fiction are projected with a boldness 
and sustained with an even, full power that 
exact almost unqualifiedeulogy. Mr. Fred- 
eric is no more afraid to make a hero ora 
villain than Shakespeare was, or Dumas, or 
Dickens, or Scott. Once ortwice, it is true, 
we felt, while reading, a touch of Mr. Fred- 
eric’s restraint in the presence of a heroic 
situation, as if he might have an eye cast 
back upon the analytical realists with a 
glanee of inquiry which almost said: ‘* Will 
you accuse me of sensational doingsif 1 
treat this as 1 ought?’? Upon the whole, 
however, he has acq 1itted himself with dis- 
tinguished credit, and we hasten to con- 
gratulate nim. It is long since we have 
read a story told with such easy, grace- 
ful movement of language and such dignity 
and weight withal. Mach has been said 
about a lack of perspective -nd atmosphere 
of distance in American history; but this 
romance of In the Valley is more than a 
suggestion of hitherto undiscovered possi- 
bilities in our past when explored by a 
genius absolutely independent and fearless. 
Mr. Howard Pyle’s illustrations are excel- 
lent. 

The Silver Canes. By Ernest Ingersoll. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00.) Mr. 
Ingersoll tells a very interesting story for 
boys; but we cannot praise his style, which 
is jerky, rough, and generally crude. The 
mining adventures are ot asort to attract 
the youthful imagination, however; and 
there is a good deal of information of a use- 
ful kind tangled into the thread of the 
story. At best we doubt the propriety of 
encouraging boys to read stories dealing 
with as ruffianly life as most of Mr. Inger- 
soll’s book is filled with. We fear that the 
fascination is not monopolized by the good 
characters. 

Four French Women. By Austin Dob- 
son. (New York: Dodd, Mead &Co. $1.25.) 
The four papers contained in this volume 
are reprints of essays first given to the pub- 
lic some time ago. Four women, Corday, 
Roland, Lamballe and Genlis, are the sub- 
jects treated in the easy, graceful style 
which seems to be natural to Mr. Dobson. 
Three of these women died under the knife 
of the guillotine. Madame de Genlis lived 
to good old age and was found one morning 
dead in her bed. Mr. Dobson’s essays may 
be compared to essential oils. They repre- 
sent the last refinement of the subjects 
studied. Delicacy of thought, subtlety of 
expression, grace of movement, mark them 
as models of a poet’s prose. The volume is 
dedicated to Mr. Brander Mathews aad its 
make-up is quite suited to its literary finish. 

The Delight Makers. By Adolf F. Bande- 
lier. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 ) 
This is an ethnological-archeological ro- 
mance of the remote history of the Pueblo 
Indians. Doubtless it has a certain charac- 
teristic Indian quality and a special few 
will find it interesting. The writer evidently 
knows more about ethnology than he knows 
about the novelist’s art, and his archeology 
is probably better than his romance. For 
our part we prefer unmixed romance unless 
the mixer is an expert, which Mr. Bande- 
lier is not. The Delight Makers is well 
told, tho made tedious by minute descrip- 
tion of imaginary details, and to a reader 
who feels enthusiasm about the condition 
of the Pueblo Indians some thousands of 
years ago, it may be a weleome piece of 
fiction. 

The Demagogue. By David Ross Locke 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.50.) There is 
a strong current of human life 1uaning 
through this rugged, slipshod political 





story. Of art there is very little anywhere 
in the book; but of what is falsely called 
“holding the looking-glass up to the world” 
it is a vigorous example. 

Regina, the German Captive. By the Rev. 
R. Weiser. (Philadelphia: G. W. Frederick. 
75 cents.) We havein this attractive vol- 
ume a new issue of an interesting story of 
massacre, captivity and piety, based on the 
incidents in the life of Mrs. Hartman and 
her daughter during the troublous times of 


the Indfan wars in Pennsylvania about the- 


middle of the eighteenth century. The 
story is prepared for use in the Lutheran 
Sabbath-schools. 

Katharine Von Bora, Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther’s Wife. By Armin Stein. ‘Translated 
by E. A. Endlich. (Philadelphia: G. W. 
Frederick. $1.00.) This is the story of 
Martin Luther’s wife told with a charm of 
style that has been very pleasingly pre- 
served in the translation. It givesa beauti- 
ful domestic picture framed in with the 
strong entourage of a period forever memo- 
rable in history. Katharine Von. Bora was 
a fitting wife for the great master of the 
Reformation, and the story of her gentle and 
faithful li‘e is here most effectively pre- 
sented. 

Children of Gibeon. By Walter Besant. 
(New York: Harper Bros. 50 cents.) In this 
novel Mr. Besant bas taken a new turn, and 
the result is a most entertaining piece of 
fiction. It would be hard to decide whether 
to call Children of Gibeon a tragedy or a 
comedy; indeed it is both in one. Mr. Be- 
sant knows how to be sensational up to the 
permissible limit, and he knows how to 
bring in a moral unawares. In this story 
he shows his art at its best and at its worst. 

The Tempting of Pescara. By Conrad 
Ferdinand Meyer. Translated from the 
German by Mrs. Clara Bell. (New York: 
W. S. Gottsberger & Co) This story is in- 
tensly dramatic, reminding the reader of 
the better English tragedies in its construc 
tion. It is short, its movement vigorous, 
and its style terse and pointed. In a strong, 
historical setting its romance, tho held 
strictly within just bounds, is as pictur- 
esque and poetical as anything we have 
read in a long while. The character of 
Pescara is clearly and powerfully drawn, 
while the subordinate personages of the 
story are sketched with great cleverness. 
Vittoria, Pescara’s wife, makes a lasting 
impression with her purity, tenderness and 
womanly beauty. Upon the whole it is a 
notably fine little story. 

Leon Pontifex. By Sarah Pratt McLean 
Greene. (Boston: De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. 
$1.25.) Here is a novel of real excellence, 
well imagined, strongly written, interesting 
from beginning to end. American life is 
set forth with fascinating power. While we 
cannot class Leon Pontifex with the great 
romances, we recommend it to fiction read- 
ers as a tragedy of great vigor and charm. 

Tales and Legends from the Land of 
the Tzar. By Edith M. 8. Hodgetts. (New 
York: Charles E. Merrill & Co.) The stories 
in this book purport to be translations from 
Russian fire-side stories. They are interest- 
ing in a way, and may be found fascinating 
by children. They are somewhat after the 
manner of Grimm’s “ Fairy Stories.” 

Our Old Home. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Twovols. $4.00.) This beautiful edition of 
Hawthorne’s English notes is so beautifully 
printed, and illustrated with such lovely 
pictures of English scenes, thatit is a pleas- 
ure merely to handle the two delicate 
green clad volumes. The chief value of the 
work, and it is high by any reckoning, lies 
in the glimpses it gives of Hawthorne’s in- 
teresting personality. Weare glad to wel- 
come this addition, and to call especial at- 
tention toits annotations from Hawthorne’s 
note-books, as well as to the superb photo- 
gravure illustrations. 

In Low Relief. A Bohemian Trans- 
cript. By Morley Roberts. (D. Appleton 
&Co. 50cents.) This is No. 61 of Apple- 
ton’s “*Town and Country Series.” Itisa 
light piece of sentimental fiction, as inter- 
esting as it is possible for such a stery to 
be. The characters are. artists, writers, 
models, and the like; and the love of two 
men for one girl is the burden of the book, 
which is fairly well written. The conver- 
sations are cleverly done, and, barring a 
eertain artificial strain in the parts meant 
to portray strong passion, the whole story 
is, in a way, fascinating. 
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The Village Community. By Geerge 
Laurence Gomme. (Scribner & Welford, 
New York. 1890.) If our remote ancestors 
had been aware of the deep interest that 
posterity would take in their proceedings, it 
would certainly have been some alleviation 
to the hardships of their lot. Parodoxical 
as it may seem, itis, perhaps, not too much 








to say that the industry and ‘sagacity of 
modern investigators have enabled us to 
describe the life of the primitive man more 
accurately, upon the whole, than he could 
have done it himself. It was said of an 
eminent scholar that his knowledge of 
Greek was almost equal to that of an Athe- 
nian blacksmith; but the saying is rather 
clever than profound. To know a thing is 
to know it in its relations, and in know}- 
edge of this kind we are the heirs of all the 
ages. Illiterate men are the slaves of cus- 
tom, and in the unreflecting stage of de- 
velopment they do not understand the cus- 
toms which they follow. The explanations 
which savages of the present day offer of 
their institutions are seldom satisfactory, 
and can frequently be proved by analogy to 
be wrong. 

The treatise before us is an example of 
the comprehensiveness which now charac- 
ter'zés these investigations. The real aim 
of the author is to show that the village 
community of pre-historic times has left 
clear traces in historical institutions, and 
even in English institutions that have been 
otherwise explained. Mr. Seebohm, it is 
well known, traced back certain economical 
phenomena in English villages to the period 
of the Roman occupation; but he also en- 
deavored to show that the events of that 
period furnish the origin of ‘the village in 
its English form. Here Mr. Gomme takes 
issue with him, and contends, with a great 
deal of learning and ingenuity, that Roman 
influence never entered inside the village 
communities, altho it affected them exter- 
nally. 

Into the details of this controversy, im- 
portant as they are, we cannot here enter. 
There is still much to be said, much to be 
done, before any certain conclusion can be 
reached. But apart from any controversial 
matter, Mr. Gomme’s investigations and 
arguments are fall of interest. In making 
up his case he points out the indications in 
the Indian village communities of a pre- 
Aryan race, and then turns tothe English 
villages for correspondiny indications. The 
researches of Mr. Boyd Dawkins and others 
have established the existence of a prior 
race, perhaps Iberian, in England before 
the Celtic invasion. Inthe terraces sur- 
rounding the hill-tops in many parts of the 
country, Mr. Gomme sees the remains of 
the holdings of the primitive tribal commu- 
nity. Of the transition from the tribal to 
the village community not much evidence 
remains, but the later stages of the process, 
the change to the manorial form, are illus- 
trated by a number of survivals. 

It is impossibJe to explain in short com- 
pass the complicated customs of land-tenure 
that prevailed in these village communities 
and survived under the feudal régime. The 
maps which Mr. Gomme has inserted tell 
the story of the minute subdivision of lots, 
resulting from the substitution of individ- 
ual ownership for that of the family and the 
commanhity, much more plainly than words 
can do, Perhaps the most striking of these 
maps is that of the township of Donisthorpe, 
which is situated in three parishes, each. 
parish being scattered about in the open 
fields of the township, as patches are -dis- 
tributed in an oid-fashioned quilt. One of 
the most archaic of these village communi- 
ties is that of Chippenham, in Wiltshire. 
The homesteads here were constructed along 
the sides of the road from Bristol to Calne, 
and the occupants of these homesteads or 
burgage tenements were the freemen. ina 
document dating from James I’s reign it is 
stated that no inhabitant or householder 
within the borough taking any benefit from 
the borough lands could divide his tenement 
into more habitations than one. It appears 
from this that there had been too much sub- 
division, probably because the old home- 
steads did not suffice for the growing popu- 
lation, and that it was thought necessary to 
provide that new tenements, if created, 
should not carry with them rights in the 
common property. 

This community was entirely seJf-govern 
ing, having not only a pillory and a prison, 
but also a gallows. All the freemen were 
required, under penalty of fine and dis- 
franchisement, to attend the village assem- 
bly, where laws were enacted for the regu- 
lation of communal affairs. Bakers, brew- 
ers, chandlers, etc., were required to con- 
duct their trades according to the direction 
of this assembly, and justice in any matter 
affecting the good order of the borough was 
to be sought onlyin this court.- Even as 
late as 1835 the meadow land was appor- 
tioned in primitive fashion. An acre was 
first. set off for the bailiff and twelve bur- 
gesses, and the remainder was divided into 
quarter acres, called “ farthing-doles,” of 
which each of the freemen had one. The 
bailiff had the first right to cut his acre; 
after he had carried away his crop the others 
were at liberty to enter. When haying 
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was over the cattle were turned into the 
meadow, each freeman paying a small tax 
for every beast into a corporate fund. 

While the main pi of this book is, 
as we have said, to establish a theory,and it 
appeals, therefore, primarily to antiquari- 
ans, it contains many descriptions of old 
customs that are of general interest. Upon 
the whole, however, we can scarcely recom- 
mend it to readers unfamiliar with the re- 
searches of other workers in the same field, 
Mr. Gomme is so enthusiastic in his pur- 
suit of recondite evidence that he hurries 
from one subject to another without much 
regard to continuity, and he is on this ac- 
count often obscare. But, as a whole, his 
essay is perspicuous, and will command the 
attention of scholars. 


Higher Education of Women in Europe. 
By Helene Lange, Berlin. Translated by L. 
R. Klemm, Ph.D. International Education 
Series, edited by Dr. W. T. Harris. (D. 
Appleton & Co., New York.) The work 
which is offered to the public under the 
above title is in reality a study of condi- 
tions in England, and of their bearing upon 
the problem of woman’s education in Ger- 
many. Provision for the higher education 
of woman came so naturally and easily in 
the United States that we scarcely appre- 
ciate the significance of the great revolu- 
tion which has taken place in England in 
respect to this matter within the last quar- 
terofacentury. Prejudices there were in 
our midst, but they were not the deep- 
rooted growths of centuries, embodied in 
the statutes of proud corporations and in- 
volving rich and enviable privileges. A few 
foundations among us might hold to mo- 
nastic exclusiveness, but their opportuni- 
ties and their honors counted for no more 
than those of other institutions in which 
men and women had equal respect. No 
such excitement has been witnessed in this 
country as that which thrilled England on 
the 24th of February, 1881, when the motion 
to admit women to the Cambridge tripos 
was brought to vote in the University sen- 
ate. The tripos was won; but the degree is 
still denied, since it carries the right to 
participate in the management of the Uvi- 
versity and in certain cases even “‘ pecun 
iary advantages.’’ Singularly enough, it 
is the prize of pecuniary advantage which 
men have seemed most determined to with- 
hold trom women. The disposition was 
manifest even among us in the opposition 
to her admission to th: learned professions, 
It explains the fact that when the arts and 
science faculties of London University were 
ready by an overwhelming majority to ad- 
mit women, the medical faculty stood 
twenty-one for and seventy- nine against; it 
gave the opportunity for the chivalric ‘and 
generous championship of Dr. Anstie, re- 
sulting in the medical college for women 
in London, over which Mrs. Garrett-Ander- 
son presides to-day with such consummate 
dignity, grace : 2d efficiency. As we follow 
Miss Lange’s keen analysis of the condi- 
tions prevailing in Germany, we share her 
conviction that the stubborn opposition to 
woman’s intellectual advancement in that 
country is born of the same selfish struggle 
for subsistence, or the selfish desire to 


_ monopolize the rewards of labor. In Ger- 


many,we must remember, this opposition 
extends tothe training of female teachers, 
and their admission to paying positioas 
even in public schools for girls. Miss 
Lange’s intellectual acumen is shown in 
her understanding of the applicability of 
English precedent to German requirements. 
Class prejudices and privileges, ecclesiasti- 
cal usages and scholastic traditions fur- 
nished in England the same arguments 
and predictions as are employed in 
Germany against the cause she ad- 
vocates. For their complete refutation 
it is only necessary to rehearse the 
story of Cheltenham, of Girton and Newn- 
ham, of London University and the medi- 
cal college for women; for the inspiration 
and guidance of kindred spirits among her 
own countrywomen it is only necessary to 
recount the noble action of that brilliant 
company of women who have carried the 
movement to successful issue in England. 
The story is familiar to us, but it takes on a 
deepersi gnificance in Miss Lange’s masterly 
treatmeat. With rare discrimination she 
has chos-u her material, her application is 
made with logical precision and with a fine 
scorn of the puerile sophistries of a false 
philosophy of life. Shevis pleading a cause, 
she pleads it with force and ardor, but 
above all with a steady and high sense of 
its moral import. As regards the condi- 
tions affecting woman’s intellectual life in 
Germany, her book is a study complete and 
unique—a new addition to the accumulated 
stock of information on one of the burning 
questions of our day. If any one doubts 
the importance of the information let him 
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pause for an instant over the graphic pres- 
entation of statistical facts in the trans- 
lator’s introduction, or let him turn to that 
chapter in which, for*‘the sake of those 
who are impenetrable” to the general ar- 
gument in favor of professional training 
for women, Miss Lange has set forth the ma- 
terial needs of the 47.7 per cent. of German 
women without ‘‘ natural supporters.” 
The movement for the higher education of 
women with all that it implies of oppertu 
nity has passed the experimental and even 
the problematical stage in the United 
States. Here it progresses without let or 
hindrance, excepting such as the process 
of adjustment necessarily imposes. Nat- 
urally then the historical interpretation of 
the movement would be expected here and 
most naturally from a man like Dr. Harris, 
who has been in many senses one of the 
guiding spirits of the movement. This in- 
terpretation he has furnished in his preface 
to the volume before us. ‘‘There are,’’ 
says Dr. Harris, “three epochs of historic 
growth or social evolution which must be 
studied in order to understand the necessi- 
ty for the higher education of women that 
has asserted itself in thisage.’”’ Following 
the course of social evolution from the sav- 
age stage which presents the two sexes in 
“an antithesis whose extremes are drudge 
and warrior,’’ he discloses the secret sources 
of the demand which has arisen in our age 
for the participation of woman in the gen- 
eral affairs of life. A demand deeper far 
than the needs or the aspirations of indi- 
viduals, and to which woman is uncon- 
sciously responding even when she seems 
te be simply driven by the spur of material 
want or the craving for personal notoriety. 
To the thoughtful American reader, espe- 
cially to those earnest souls who cannot 
heartily espouse a cause until they perceive 
its relation to the inevitable course of 
progress and to the final, perfection of the 
race, the meat of this book is in the pref- 
ace.——Essays on Educational Reformers. 
By Robert Herbert Quick, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. (D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.) The first edition of this book was 
published in 1868. The one now before us 
isthe only authorized American issue of 
the revised edition of 1890. Mr Quick is 
probably the best living authority on the 
topic handled in the present volume and 
needs no further commendation toour 
readers. 


The Inverted Torch. By Edith M. 
Thomas. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.00.) Miss Thomas’s poetry has fine 
literary quality. It bears the unmistaka- 
ble marks of study and cultivated craft. 
Whatit loses in freedom is replaced, so far 
asis possible, by conscientious assimilation 
of the classic spirit. Certainly she has been 
a loving reader of the English masters of 
song, has caught their turns of thought and 
their methods of phrasing. Thetrue lyrical 
upgush of music, fresh and thrilling, is 
wanting in her verse, and we miss in read- 
ing it the touch of surprise, the sudden 
strains of original expression and the out- 
right flash of spontaneous fervor which 
touch the universal chord of sympathy. We 
find, however, a well-defined individual 
value"in her compositions, a value arising 
out of art well comprehended and thor- 
oughly respected. Meaning a compliment 
and not a snarl, we would, if we dared, say 
that she writes like a professor of poetry 
who has the whole subject of verse-making 
by heart. Some of these little poems are 
very beautiful in their subdued, thought- 
ful purity and strength. Simplicity and 
truth are conspicuous elements of Miss 
Thomas’s thought and expression; but she 
has not kept entirely away from pet rhymes 
and mannerisms in phrasing. We do not 
admire, for instance, 

“ Can it be that I alone 

Have ignored what all things own?”’ 
Ignore isa word that will do for a politi- 
cian’s or a lawyer’s use, but it should be 
ignored in poetry. Occasionally we find a 
construction that is past our comprehen- 
sion. For example this: 
“ A look of thine caught back arms strong my 

breast.” 
Lest the reader should suspect us of with- 
holding the context, we quote the passage 
in full: 
* A look of thine caught back arms strong my 

breast, 

Thy word, Memory’s inner-templed guest, 

Springs up, from slackening doubt and fear 

to free.” 
Robert Browning might have done some- 
thing similar to this, but be could not have 
been moresuccessfully obscure. We finally 
see what Miss Thomas means, but we see it 
around a corner, so to speak. It is a great 
mistake for a poet to choose obscurity of 
expression. Unusual word-combinations 
are acceptable, if they are clear, and it may 
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be permissible to reach far backward or for- 
ward for a word at need; still the born poet 
should be able tosing right down to the com- 
prehension of the whole world. Poetry is not 
the art of draping words with thought; it is 
the art of singing to the soul. The “In Me- 
moriam” of Tennyson shows how s born 
master can sweep all thestrings of life with- 
out a jaroran obscurity. Simplicity, clear- 
ness, directness, force, effect; these are one. 
Miss Thowas is so charming a poet that we 
have ventured these slight strictures, know- 
ing full well that the beauties of her lines 
must show all the clearer by the contrast 
made with a few blemishes. Many of her 
quaint and delicate echoes from Nature 
have been favorites of ours, and in this vol- 
ume we find much to command cordial 
praize. Let us take at random a few exam- 
ples of her peculiarly effective turns of ex- 
pression: 
“ Nay, dear as flowers that have brief time to 
last, 
My lost joys edge the roadway of that fate 
Through whose deep, mournful vale I came 
but late, 
And gleam unblotted in the shadow vast.” 


“TIT left the home whence thou before hadst 
passed. 
One moment in the gliding landscape shone 
The mornward hill-verge, winter pale and 
lone, 
Where thou for dreamless sleep thy cham- 
ber hast.” 


* Breaks up into ten thousand seas the sea 
And wanton drives it onward to no goal.” 


“To the wide world my spirit open lies, 
As lies the mobile sea beneath the wind.” 


* Hold thou the giow of thy past and shine in 

the glooming of Fate.” 

It seems to. us that orphanland—the state 

of remembering a dead mother—never was 

more perfectly expressed than in the fol- 
lowing line: 

“Thou and thy shielding comfort still are 

near.” 

Or in these: 

**When I before thee hoped to lay 

Some fruitage of the slow, responsive year, 

Thou, tarrying not, art gone the Lonely Way.” 

We have said that Miss Thomas’s pcetry is 

the poetry of study and cultivated craft. 

This shows best in her sonnets, one of which 

we tase pleasure in transcribing: 

** Once looking on the grass in summer deep, 
That, myriad waving at the wind’s light will, 
Vouchsafes no murmur, but is voiceless still. 
Thou saidst, A secret the sly grass-blades keep! 
And thou wouldst marvel how a flower doth 

sleep, 
Folding its dainties from the evening chill, 
And how a tendriled summer vine has skill 
Sunward by one same spiral path to creep. 
Now if the petals of a flower I part, 
Or gaze into the green depths of a tree, 
A trembling sense will glide into my heart, 
To tell me, thoT am too dull to see, 
In all these gentle subtleties thou art, 
And all that Nature is, is known to thee.” 

What is truer or better than 

* So might some stream have prescience of the 

sea, 
So forecast of fruition thrill some tree 
Rolling white-billowed bloom on May-time 
skies.” 


We might go on and quote a large part of 
this thoughtful and beautiful little book, 
but after all quotation mangles and de- 
stroys. The whole must be read to appre- 
ciate the parts, and we feel safe in saying 
that since Helen Hunt Jackson passed away 
noAmerican woman bas written better poe- 
try than the best in Miss Thomas’s writ- 
ings. To speak perfectly frankly, however, 
we do not think that The Inverted Torch 
is anything near the best of her works. It 
impresses us as premeditated, self con- 
scious, studiously labored effort wreaked 


sult is satisfactory only in so far as it ex- 
hibits a conscientious regard for art. 


Abraham Lincoln. A History. By John 
G. Nicolay and John Hay. (The Century 
Co. New York. Ten volumes, 8vo. Sold by 
subscription only.) The portly ten volumes 
which compose this work have been issued 
by the Century press with all the honors. 
They are not simply a reprint of the widely 
read and much discussed serial articles pub- 
lished in The Century Magazine. The edit- 
ors have profited in the final form now 
given to their work by the intelligent criti- 
cism the articles received when they were 
coming out, as they acknowledge in their 
preface. A yet greater difference between 
the ten volume edition and the Century ser- 
ies is the incorporation of a nearly equal 
amount of new matter which was not pub- 
lished in the Century. This matter, which 
now appears scattered through these ten 
volumes in the proper connections, relates 
for the most part to the history and conduct 
of the War. It is not particularly perti- 
nent to the work asa Life of Lincoln, but 





upon a task much brooded over, and the re-_ 


owes its place to the enlarged definition of 
the proposed work as a History ratber than 
a Life. The personal relations of the two 
editors to Mr. Lincoln are well known, 
They were his private secretaries. They 
had been intimate with him at Springfield. 
They came with him to Washington. They 
were never away from him, were the trusted 
witnesses of his acts and confidants of his 
thoughts. This history was planned 
by them while the War was in progress 
and preparation for it begun while Mr. 
Lineoln was living. From his son they have 
received all the official and private papers 
in his possession. These enormous advan- 
tages, combined with their own enterprise 
and diligence, have given them such -pos- 
session of the sources of information as no 
one else in the present generation could 
hope for. The work is exactly what in 
these circumstances we should expect it to 
be—rich in almost confidential communica- 
tions and disclosures, in original matters 
of the highest importance, and especially 
in everything which could be gleaned from 
the authors’ unequaled opportunities for 
personal observation. So far as it is kept 
to the strict line of a personal narrative it 
must stand as an authority of the most 
interesting character, enriched with many - 
a precious gem. This is the light in which 
the work, as a whole, is to be viewed; and 
it is in this line that it has already received 
so much attention, and is likely to main- 
tain its place and secure for its authors 
their well-earned laurels. Where the au- 
thors wander from this strict line of personal 
narrative, they lose something of their pecu- 
liar advantages. Tio some extent they did 
this in the series as publishedin the Cen- 
tury,which is not wholly free from padding 
on the one hand, nor from excursions away 
from the main subject beyond the authors’ 
depth on the other. They have introduced 
more work of this kind into the ten vol- 
umes before us, and in the same proportion 
have increased the debatable matter con- 
tained in it. To this head will be referred 
the treatment of General McClellan. As to 
General Fitz-John Porter, we note that the 
editors come to the modified and generally 
tair conclusion—that the last court-martial 
which reviewed the proceedings was just. 
Singularly enough, they allow the state- 
ment to stand, that whether Porter re- 
ceived Pope’s peremptory order to attack 
at five or six o’clock is still uncertain. Can 
it be possible that they do not know that at 
the trial at Governor’s Island General 
MacDowell was forced to bring out the 
Original order, which, upon inspection, 
proved to have indorsed on it the hour and 
minute when it was received—6:20 P.M.? 
It is hardly fair to Porter to cite 
his letters to Burnside as disrespectful 
to his commander, when they were 
wholly private and unofficial, and were 
so treated by Burnside and by Presi- 
dent Lincoln, and not a word was heard 
of there being any breach of discipline in 
them until they were dragged into the case 
later. We note that the Urbana plan of 
approaching Richmond is spoken of as hav- 
ing been suggested by Mr. Lincoln. It was 
General McClellan’s first plan, and as such” 
heartily accepted by the President. It was 
aropped at the last moment, after the 
transports were assembled, by General Mc- 
Clellan, whose heart failed when the mo- 
ment for decisive action came. We name 
these points only to show how the authors 
have been led into temptation to venture be- 
yond their depth by having attempted a His- 
tory when what they were eminently quali- 
fied to write was a Life. To the amplifying 
influence of this conception of their work as 
a History we attribute such episodic paddinz 
as the whole chapter on the ridiculous 
Shield duel, which, by the way, never was 
duel; the expansion of the ante-Presidentia) 
history of Mr. Lincoln into two volumes; the 
voluminous writing up of the Kansas and 
Nebraska episode; and the battle and cap» 
paign histories generally. From the popular 
point of view all this gives a value to the 
work which is uot to be disputed, and this 
must be added in justice to the authors 
that they are as honest as they are firm in 
their convictions, and that it is a noble loy- 
alty to the great dead and to the ideas that 
gave inspiration to a heroic period which 
holds them to the position they take on 
mapy questions as to which the students 
and critics will now generally disagree with 
them. 


Wild Beasts and Their Ways. Reminis- 
cences of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America. By Sir Samuel W. Baker. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York. $3.50.) The nat- 
uralist will delight in this book from the 
natural history point of view, and inwardly 
blegs the author for the collections of draw- 
ings from life whieh he has made. The sports- 





man will take fire on the first page; and we 
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will warrant no boy who begins it after 
dinner of having much sleep the night fol- 
lowing. Even for readers of the gentler sex 
it may have the fascination which Othello’s 
tales 









































































































“ Of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
Of hair-breadth ‘scapes in th’ immanent, 
deadly breach.” 


had for Desdemona—a fascination the book 
may owe in some measure to the presence 
of Lady Baker with her husband through 
many of his most trying expeditions, es- 
pecially in Africa. Yet the book is far more 
than a mere gunuer’s journal. The gunver 
as contrasted with the sportsman is a char- 
acter which Sir Samuel denounces as the 

’ curse ef this century, while for himself he 
fires his shot, as Isaak Walton threw his 
line, in ‘‘all love and gentleness.” With 
not so much of wood and forest lore as Mr. 
Cooper assigned to the heroes of his great 
creations, he surpasses even these imag- 
inary characters in the knowledge he has 
obtained of the ways of the animals of whom 
he writes. He hunts on every continent of 
the globe, and tho he describes nothing 
which he has not himself seen his book 
makes some approach to a museum of its 
kind. His game is large: the elephant, the 
“tiger, the leopard, lion, bear, hippopota- 
mus, crocodile, buffalo, rhinoceros, boar, 
hyena, giraffe, antelope, deer, the wapiti 
and the sambur. He has studied them all 
in their native haunts. His hunting 
sketches are splendid studies of the animals 
and their ways, while all through the book 
is marked with that indescribable fascina- 
tion of style which is the sure indication of 
a superior man, and which Sir Samael has 
carried into everything he has touched. even 
leaving behind him a tradition still alive in 
the heart of Africa. His passion is for ani- 
mals rather than inanimate nature. 
Bailey-Grohman has described the land- 
scape of the Rocky Mountains with a more 
artistic pen than Sir Samuel commands, 
but for the hunter, or the naturalist, or the 
reader who delights in the habits of wild 
animals. there is no such companion as Sir 
Samuel Baker. He gives a kind of dra- 
matic character to his chapters which 
raises them fac above mere chronicles of 
the chase, and makes them thrill with in- 
terest, with life and passion. We have 
read mauy descriptions of the lion’s roar, 
but never anything so vivid and apparently 
80 adequate as this: 


“There is nothing so beautiful or enjoyable 
to myears as the roar of a lion upon astill 
night, when everything is calm. and no sound 
disturbs the solitude except the awe-inspiring 
notes, like the rumble of distant thunder, as 
they die away into the deepest bass. The first 
few notes somewhat resemble the bellow of a 
bull; these are repeated in slow succession four 
or five times, after which the voice is sunk into 
a lower key, and a number of quick, short 
roars are at length followed by rapid coughing 
notes so deep and powerful that they seem to 
vibrate through tbe earth.” 


Thereis no wayin which correct princi- 
ples and methods cav be discredited more 
effectually than by their abuse at the hands 
of their friends. And of this E. Solger, 
-Das Urevangelium (Jena, 1890, Mauke, pp. 
iv, 129. Price, 3.60 niarks),has certainly been 
guilty. Were the importance of his re- 
searches restricted to their individual 
worth, his work could with a few brief 
remarks be consigned to the realms of the 
curiosities of literature. Unfortunately, 
however, his radicalism represents a grow- 
ing school of New Testament critics, and 
his extreme positions are apt to be regarded 
as reflecting discredit upon the whole de- 
partment of New Testament literary criti- 
cism. Solger starts out with the proposition 
that Jesus proclaimed himself not as the 
son of God, but as a son of God, such as all 
the pious are. The naive view of Jesus that 
all things were possible to faith, was rudely 
corrected by his death. After his death, 
Peter, who is represented on the basis of 
John xviii, 16, as having hada knowledge 
of the betrayal, was seized with remorse 
and determioed that the work of Jesus 
should not die. At his suggestion, Mark 
prepares a crude account of the Lord, which 
closed with his death. The liberal mindei 
Peter encounters the hostility of the strict 
James. Mark inclines to the latter and 
supplemerts his gospel from this stand- 
point. Then the Apostles “‘ decide”’ that 
they will believe in the resurrection of 
the Lord, which they had heretofore mis- 
trusted. Then Mark revises his gospel for 
the second time by adding an account 
of this event. Soon afterward the Apostles 
decide to add to their teachings the doc- 
trines of the Lord’s Supper, of Baptism, 
of the royal office and the divinity of Christ; 
and Mark again modifies his gospel accord- 
ingly. The Gospel of Matthew is an official 
document of the Apostles, published after 
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they had decided to teach the Messiahship 
of Jesus of Nazareth. John, however, is 
offended at the introduction of the Lord’s 
Supper, to which he preferred foot washing; 
also at the proclamation of the divinity of 
Christ. When he saw that in Matthew 
Peter was praised more than himself, he 
wrote Apocalypse xxii, 18, 19, where he op- 
poses such “tendency” writing; and his re- 
ply is the groundwork of the present fourth 
gospel. Finally, Paul determines to give 
expression to his views, and the original 
Luke is the result. John and Paul become 
antagonists; the former breaks into the 
Pauline congregations, and induces the 
great Apostle to write his polemical! letters. 
Thosé in Jerusalem now interfere in the in- 
terests of peace. Paul agrees, and the 
Epistle to the Ephesians is his first concili- 
atory letter; but John answers in a hostile 
spirit in seven of his apocalyptic visions. 
After Paul’s departure to Rome, Mark is 
sent to him, and succeeds in persuading 
him to leave Asia Minor in the hands of 
John. After Paul’s liberation, new trou- 
bles arise, and those in Jerusalem deter- 
mine to proceed against him, which is done 
by the Epistle of James. Paul answered 
with Second Corinthians, and against this 
the Epistle of Jude and the Apocalypse are 
directed. Paul thereupon sends all these 
documents to Peter, asking for his interfer- 
ence. This the latter does in his first epis- 
tle. Later, however, they are again es- 
traznged. These views, here presented as 
the result of sober literary criticism, read 
like a farce; and, in reality, are a ro- 
mance, They are, doubtless, extreme, but 
differ only in degree and not in kind from 
what, in many circles, is accepted as genu 

ine biblical science. Such intoxicated sci- 
ence and philosophy, falsely so-called, can- 
not injure honest Bible study permanently, 
whatever temporary mischief may result. 


Tisdyac of the Yosemite. By M, B. M. 
Toland. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
phia. $250) Mr. H. A. Bancroft in his vol- 
ume on “‘Native Races”’ supplies the legend 
on which this poem is based, whicb, except 
ing the poetic weaving of the ‘Bridal Veil’”’ 
into the romance, follows closely the legend 
in verses with which we have no fault to 
find. They are always melodic, and leave a 
pleasing and picturesque impression. The 
artistic featares of the book are carefully 
and expensively elaborated. The paper has 
the softest ivorv finish, and all the details 
of the illustrations are executed with ex- 
treme delicacy of touch ard tint. The Ln- 
dian drawings are very meritorious, both in 
their realistic truth and in their ideal adap- 
tation to the legendary points of the poem. 
Over the Sea, Stories of Two Worlds. 
Edited by A. Patchett Martin. (Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia. $150.) The two worlds 
of this volume for young readers are Eng- 
land and Australia. The tales are models 
of grace and spirit by such writers as Mrs. 
Praed and the Countess de la Warr. The 
chromotypes are not remarkable, but the 
black and white sketches are as finely 
executed asthe best pencil sketches, and 
form a delightful feature in the book. 
Told by the Fireside is another 
illustrated juvenile of English authorsbip 
(Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, $1.50), very 
similar to the volume named above, but 
more various in contents, composed of 
short, pithy tales, pretty jingling verses, 
and overflowing with telling illustrations 
in color and in plain black and white. 
Hearts and Voices (by the samé, $1.00) 
makes an interesting and well manufac- 
tured volume in large type, and adapted 
both in text and illustrations to the taste 
and capacity of the youngest children. 
Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! Written and 
composed by George F. Root. A new and 














illustrated edition of this popular song of* 


the War times, drawn and published under 
the direction of A. V.S. Anthony. (Nims 
& Knight, Troy, N. Y. $1.50.) The illus. 
trations are fur the most part by Copeland, 
drawn in ’88, 89 and ’90, and have the great 
merits of his work. -Sheridan’s Ride. 
(Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, $1.50.) The 
fexture of this illustrated edition of T. 
Buchanan Read’s poem is the work done by 
Copeland, especially his first two designs. 
The black charger in Skelton’s design is 
splendidly done, and the publishers bave 
executed their work well. 


A Mosaic by the Artists’ Fund Society 
of Philudelphia. (J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. $7.50) The editor of this 
collection, Harrison S. Morris, is a passed 
master in the art of literary exhibition. 
His Mosaic is perfect, tho not every 
stone in it is a gem. Nothing could be 
happier than his quotation from William 
Mason, which serves as the explanatory 
prolog of the volame: 

“True poetry the painter's art displays. ° 

True painting emulates tae poet's lays; 








The rival sisters, fond of equal fame, 

Alternate change their office and their name.” 
Hardly less happier are the poetic selec- 
tions he has made to illustrate the twenty- 
one American paintings reproduced in - he- 
liotype in the collection. Each reproduc- 
tion is followed by the neatest possible page 
of explanation, personal or artistic, and the 
whole collection is arranged as to make 
as systematic an impression as possible. 
Of the originals itis hardly the place to say 
much. Some of them exhibit more of the 
tendency to esthetic work than we like: as, 
for example, Cariss’ ‘Contentment,’ 
which is mainly furniture, and very little, 
of a mother’s endless contentment in her 
babe; or George B. Wood’s ‘* Home, Sweet 
Home,” which is, for the most part, old pots 
and trumpery, with a modern guitur thrown 
ip, and the human drama of the home con- 
spicuously left out. Lauderbach’s ‘‘ Through 
the Woods’ is a superb piece of work. 
There is much original strength in Thou- 
ron’s “‘ An Etrurian.’’ Lambdin’s “ Roses 
at the Window” are drawn well enough to 
be fragrant, and whether we are or are not 
wholiy pleased with Kirkpatrick’s ‘‘ In the 
Museum,” the editor has contrived to make 
of it a capital introduction to his highly en- 
joyable and most artistic Mosaic. The vol- 
ume is published with all the honors—on 
paper almost heavy enough to be mounted 
on stub-backs, and with heliotype repro- 
ductions in it rare enough and well enough 
done to be worthy of the object, and well 
worth the price of the book. 


The Bookworm: An Illustrated Treasury 
of Old-Time Literature. Third Series. 
(A. C, Armstrong & Son. $3.00.) In the volu- 
mes of this ‘‘ Bookworm” series we see a 
D’[sraeli redivivus with a continuation of 
“The Curiosities of Literature” in his hand. 
Of course the collection is miscellaneous 
but the reader goes on from one tale to an. 
other in delightful confusion and refresh- 
ing abandon. A French author gives him a 
plum on the first page; on the next an Italian 
sings him asong, then his blood 1s curdled 
with the tale of ‘The Assassin Bookseller.” 
Some of the articles are signed, some are 
not,and the authorship of others is betrayed 
as in the amusing paper on “ Some Curiosi- 
ties of Plagiarism,’’ where we read: “* My 
Brother’s Novel, ‘The Hoosier Scbool- 
master,’ was inits first popularity.’”’ The 
book has the desultory charm of rich and 
varied conversation and is a genuine contri 
bution to the amenities of literature 
Around the World with the Blue Jackets 
(D. Lothrop Co., Boston, $2.00), is Lieut. 
Henry E. Rhoades's (Eogitieer Corps, United 
Stetes Navy) account of the voyage of the 
“‘Troquois’”’ under orders to carry the United 
States flag into ports where it bad been seen 
but httle since the War. The voyage offers 
the author great opportunities for grappbic 
and various description and for complete 
and rapid change of scene. Itis profusely 
illustrated. A Yacht Voyage round 
England. By William H. G. Kingston. We 
could hardly wish this “‘ new edition revised 
and enlarged” better than it is. The 
story is, capital; by a favorite author with 
the young folks, and one that will bear re 
publication. (The Religious Tract Society, 
London; Fleming Revell, New York. $2.00 ) 
Deeds Worth Telling. Logs for the 
Yule-Tide Fire. By the Rev. Kdward A. 
Rand. (Hunt & Eaton, New York. $1.50.) 
There are twenty-six good logs in this Yule- 
tide fire. The first is ‘‘The Story of the 
Star in the East’’; the next the story of the 
** Armada; or, How God Saved Enygland”’; 
the next of Washington’s surprise of the 
Hessians at Trenton; and so on tbrough 
the list. In other words, it is a collection 
of old stories in a new dress, which adds 
very much to their effect. We regret to 
note that the new dressing does not apply 
to the illustrations. Little Jarvis. By 
Molly Elliot Seawell. (D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.00.) This is the story which won the five 
hundred dollar prize offered by The Youth’s 
Companion. It is a capital story of a true- 
hearted, manly little midshipman on the 
United States frigate *‘ Constellation,” who 
preferred certain death to the chance of life 
at the cost of abandoning his station. It 
has the ring of the true metal in it—and 
will be sure to please the boys whatever the 
elders may thirk of it. 














A Marriage for Love, by Ludovic Halé- 
vy. Travslated by Frank Hunter Potter, 
illustrated by Wilson de Meza. (Dodd, 
Mead & Company, New York. $19.00.) The 
French story and the Eoglish translation 
of it, over which Mr. Meza has thrown his 
fine spray of luminous illustration, are both 
perfect in their way. The all subduing 
charm of the story is its idyllic simplicity—a 
simplicity which will admit of no farther re- 
duetion and which draws tartheraway from 
barrenness or emptiness with every step of 
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a stroke of French ingenuity which makes 
the whole story possible on such a simple 
basis. After marriage the loving couple 
read to each other their journals since 
they met first. His, brief and dry; hers, 
expansive. Mr. Potter has given his 
translation as much of the limpid 
simplicity and dramatie vivacity of the 
French asthe language permits. He has 
even done something more than this, he 
has stirred us up to inquire whether under 
the tremendous strain which is now put 
upon our language to make it the vehicle 
of dramatic sensationalism, it has not really 
gained something in the art of expression. 
Mr. Meza’s illustrations will strike the eye 
as having acertain soft, sensuous and round 
sweetness which is both pleasing and effect- 
ive. Their merits are great enough and nu- 
merous enough to make us believe that they 
should be greater. The figures lack anat- 
omy, and consequently make something of 
a hard, wooden expression. Details are not 
well drawn, as, for example, the muscular 
development of the neck. The fair lady’s 
foot isnot welldrawn. The designs depend 
for their impression upon something am- 
bient in the air or the environment rather 
than in the capital figures of the groups. 
Yet, as often happens, the general effect is 
pleasing. The publishers have done tbeir 
part excellently well. The paper is What- 
man’s hest. The illustrations are on full- 
page mounted leaves. The type and print- 
ing are irreproachable, and the page is orna- 
mented with a rich and graceful design at 
the top and bottom. The whole is bound in 
a rich silk cover and put up in a box. 


The Young Folks’ Cyclopdeia of Games 
and Spyorts, By John D, Camplin, Jr., and 
Arthur E. Bostwick. (Henry Holt & Co., 
New York. $2.50.) Our readers will wel- 
come this addition to the Messrs. Holt & 
Co.’s Young Folks’ Series, ** The Cyclope- 
dia of Common Things,’ and the ‘Cyclo 
peedia of Persons and Places.” The new 
volume, like those which precede it, is in 
encyclopedic form, and so far as we can dis- 
cover differs from them only in the subject 
treated. It is a volume which should form 
a part of every juvenile library whether 
public or private. Tho professedly for ju- 
venile use, like all good books, its scope will 
not be limited to one class of readers. This 
latest addition, we predict, will find abun- 
dant readers among those whose youth lies 
in their feelings aud sympathies more than 
in their years. The encyclopediac arranve- 
ment will evable boys to hunt up a subject 
thoroughly for themselves. The illustra- 
tions are what we have steadily maintained 
the illustrations of such books should be, 
bot.gptroduced for ornamental purposes, 
but exclusively for the better understanding 
of the text. Illustrations of this kind are 
used freely and well made. The sunyjects 
are treaed in a historical, as well as a 
aescriptive way, and tho we could wish for 
some revision and some expansion in places, 
as, for example, under Playing Cards which 
are said to be Italian in origin, these 
skethes on the whole are useful and accu- 
rate. The work is not an English reprint 
or compilation, but is written for Ameri- 
can use and from the American view of the 
subject, as, for example, the articles under 
“ Cricket” and ‘* Foot Ball,’”’ The volume 
contains an appendix which contains the 
‘record ’’ of all prominent athletic feats. 


Love and Lore. By EdgarSaltus (Bel- 
ford Co.New York. 50cents.) The difficulty 
with Mr. Saltus seems to be a lack of pur- 
pose. He writes well and be writesill, asif he 
found some special confusion in words and 
ideas. In th2se little essays he exhibits a 
great deal of enthusiasm; but one is at a loss 
to find out whether it is enthusiasm for un- 
usual words and peculiar phrases, or for 
thoughts that will not take shape. Here 
and there he shows a keen, critical sense: 
but he rarely lets well enough alone, pre- 
ferring toend up with something sugges- 
tive of evil. One or two of the poems sand- 
wiched between the essays can be praised 
for a certain freshness of expression. tho 
even in the best, the one entitled ‘‘ Walden,” 
there is a sort of brandy and-water flavor, 
as ifit might have been written on a table 
covered with decanters and malodorous 
glasses. Weare sorry that Mr. Saltus sees 
fit to misuse a genius that, with proper 
treatment, would make him an enviable 
place among American writers. The Vil- 
lons and Bandelaires are not models, even 
. for Frenchmen, and it is quite certain that 
pessimism of any shade meets with no 1- 
sponse in the better life of America. Mr. 
Saltus imagines some galling restraint im- 
posed upon American writers by the pre- 
vailing moral influence in our country. If 
he will look into the matter philosophically 
and critically, he will find out that the re- 
straintis one of a higher civilizatien, tho 





approach to the goal. Mr. Halévy’s plot is 


not of an older, Turning upon Mr. Saltus 
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a pet phrase of his own, we advise him to 
‘strum on a different guitar.” 


The Prince of Peace: or, The Beautiful 
Life of Jesus. By dsabella M. Alden 
(Pansy). (John Y. Huber Company, Phila- 
adelphia.) The author of this new Life of 
Christ is well known to the Christian pub- 
lic, who will receive this new publication to 
their confidence on their faith in the author. 
The field is, however, a new one to the au- 
thor. Did not her good sense keep her out 
of competition with other Lives of Christ 
on the ground of scholarship, she could 
hardly fail of shipwreck. She has, however, 
formed a plan which brings into play the 
tender, picturesque, imaginative, bricht 
and sunny elements which she has proved 
so well able to handle. The bok is defi- 
nitely intended to be a Beautiful Life of 
Jesus, and to bring out to the eye, the 
mind and the heart the beautiful points of 
the Divine Life whether they are physical, 
intellectual, natural or moral. To copy the 
description given on the title-page, the book 
is designed to be 

“ A graphic and thoughtful narrative of the 
pathways trodden, the scenes visited, the bur- 
dens borne, the help rendered, the blessings 
bestowed and the lessons taught by Jesus the 
Christ when on his earthly pilgrimage from the 
manger to the throne; prepared expressly for 
the instruction, entertainment and religious 
advancement of the intelligent and devout 
young people in our homes, our Sunday-schools, 
our Chautauqua Circles and our Societies of 
Christian Endeavor and lending to all such a 
helping hand in their approaches to Christ and 
their walk in Christ.” 


The book is copiously illustrated, and in- 
troduced with warm commendation by the 
Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., President of 
the United Society of Christian Endeavor. 


Dragon Flies vs. Mosquitoes. (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.75.) The mention of 
mosquitoes makes one slap one’s face im- 
patiently. Anything even faintly suggest- 
ing a mitigation of the winged plague is 
immediately interesting to almost every- 
body. We have studied the mosquito from 
Mackinac to Lake Okeechobee—or the mos 
quito has studied us—and each interview 
has made us more and mere desire his utter 
destraction. The book now before us is the 
outcome of prizes offered by Dr. Robert H. 
Lamborn for the best three essays on the 
subject of choosing and propagating insects 
best suited to the destruction of mosquitoes 
and flies. The successful essays were writ- 
ten by Mrs. Carrie B. Aaron, Mr. Archibald 
C. Weeks, and Mr. William Beutenmiiller. 
The destroying insect chosen and written 
about was the Dragon Fly. We can see no 
relief in the plan suggested; indeed, it is all 
supremely visionary; but the book is of 
yeeat interest as a triple treatise upon 
Dragon Flies and Mosquitoes. Other de- 
stroyers of the mosquito are considered 
also; but, like the rabbit in Australia, our 
winged blood-sucker appears to be proof 
against extermiuators. Dr. Lamborn de- 
serves great credit for his good intentions 
and will receive the thanks of all who are 
interested in the study of insects for this 
interesting and thoroughly suggestive book. 
The essays are well illustrated. 


From Longmans, Green & Co. we have 
received Nigel Browning, by Agnes Gi- 
berne, ($1.50.) It is astory of man’s love and 
woman’s sacrifice written with considerable 
power. The same publishers send The 
Story of a Spring Morning, and other Tules, 
by Mrs. Molesworth, with illustrations by 
M. Ellen Edwards ($1.50), which is an enter- 
taining book for children; the brightest and 
Sweetest of the pieces isthe one in which 
the children are described gathering prim- 
Toses on a spring morning. A Piece of 
Kitty Hunter’s Life. By Mary E. Bam- 
ford. (NewYork: Hunt & Eaton. 85 cents.) A 
pleasing littie journal which records Kitty’s 
truggles for success in life,with at last a hap 
Py Outcome and a good, moral impression. 
——Eastward: a Buddhist Lover. (Boston: 
Cupples Co. $1.50.) An anonymous novel 
dealing with tne experiences of some Sin- 
halese students in an American college, and 
with the absurd doings of a teacher in a 
boarding school for girls. It esdsin earth- 
quake and tragedy.—— Maroussia. A 
Maid of Ukraine. From the French of P. 
J. Stahl, py Cornelia W. Cyr (New York: 
Doda, Mead & Co. $100) This story will 
captivate the children. It is the romance 
ofa brave young girl’s life, simply and 
charmingly told, but it ends sadly, as did 
that of Joan of Arc. 


Port Tarascon. Ay Alphonse Daudet. 
Translated by Henry James. Illustrated. 
(New York:- Harper & Brothers. $2.50.) 
This isa superb book. Binding, printing, 
Paper and illustrations are nearly faultless. 
We do not find it equal in fascination to 
Daudet’s other Tartarin books; there is 
more than a soupgon of weariness in the 
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performance. Daudet has been ill, and then 
it needs great persistence of freshness, ver- 
satility and energy to keep up a long series 
of successes with the same characters. We 
must hasten to say, however, that Pov7t 
Tarascon has not disappointed us. The 
dear old Tartarin is just as confiding, just 
as absurdly noble, just as preposterously 
brave, just as ridiculously nervous, and just 
as great a romancer as ever. The adven- 
tures of the expedition to Port Tarascon 
are amusing enough; but we feel that we 
have lost something—some element of sat- 
isfaction—and the loss in some way affects 
our past enjoyment of the African adven- 
tures and the Alpine experiences. If this 
does not amount to disappointment it does 
weaken the effect of the series as a whole. 
We cannot realize that Tartarin is dead, 
that Tarascon banished him. The natural 
and proper thing was for the charming old 
boss to live on forever in his little town 
preserving his tropbies and nursing his pre- 
cious baobab. Mr. James’s translation is 
delightfully characteristic. 


The Autoblography of Joseph Jefferson. 
(Century Company, New York. $400.) 
This rich and fat volume contains the auto- 
biography which everybody has been read- 
ing in the successive numbers of the Cen- 
tury Magazine. It makes a better, more 
connected and systematic impression now 
that we have it allin one mass. Theearlier 
parts especially are rich in anecdote, inci- 
dent, and the infinite variety which a higbly 
gifted man can throw over the story 
of his life. Most striking of all is the 
generous treatment of other actors. 
The book is free from all those petty 
jealousies, rivalries and innouendoes 
which so often embitter artists’ lives. 
Here and there, especially toward the end, 
there are indications of expansion to meet 
the requirements of a serial; but asa whole 
nothing more entertaining or better worth 
reading of its kind has been published this 
long, long time. It hardly need be added 
that the volume is manufactured in the 
best manner and the type as refreshing to 
the eye as the matter to the mind. 


Jesus the Messiah. By Aifred Edersheim. 
(A. D. F. Randolph & Co,, New York. $7 50.) 
The peculiarity of this edition is first that 
it is an abridgment of the distinguished 
autnor’s ‘*‘ The Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah,” and next that it is published 
with the utmost elegance of paper, page, 
type and illustration, with broad margins, 
uncut leaves, handsome binding and superb 
work generally. From an Old Love 
Letter. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.00.) 
This is one of Irene Jerome’s happiest il_ 
luminations; done in the old missal style,and 
containing a few sheaves of promise mostly 
from the Scripture, one from the Imitation 
printed in old Gothic, with illuminated 
capitals and mairgins—making in the com- 
bined effect of publisher and artist an ex- 
cellent gift book to a religious friend. 


Froman Attic. By John Ernest McCann. 
(Brentano’s,New York. 31.50.) The poetry of 
this little volume is strikingly unequal; the 
best is notably good, the worstis uncom- 
monly bad. ‘ Brooke,’’ the leading piece, 
is a strong dramatic sketch, written with 
vividness, boldness and rapidity of move- 
ment. Some of the shorter lyrics would 
lend themselves effectively to recitation. 
As examples we mention “‘ Washington and 
Men,” “ The Singer in the Night,’’ and “An 
Incident in the Life of Monsieur Claude 
Duval.”” The best impression received from 
Mr. McCann’s verses is that he might be a 
true poet; the abiding one is likely to be 
that his tastes are quite too erratic for him 
ever to achieve a great deal. 


The Woman’s Calendar for 1891 
(Woman’s Literary Club, Dunkirk, N. Y., 
25 cents), 1s a novelty in form, and, in sub- 
stance, wholly of the feminine gender, as 
the copious literary selections which both 
make the pie and garnish it are taken from 
the writings of women, and are pretty gen- 
erally set to the key-note of Reform for 
Woman.——All Around the Year—1891, is 
the name given by Messrs. Lee & Shepard to 
their new sepia tinted calendar designed by 
J. Pauline Sunter, with much artistic feel- 
ing and ingeouity—a card with a pretty 
design foreach month, all tied with cord 
and rings for hanging, and arranged to be 
conveniently turned for reference. 


Our Mother Tongue. By Theodore H. 
Mead. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$150) This is an excellent manual for pri- 
vate use in the study of proper English 
speaking in conversation. The author is, 
possibly, over strict in his adherence to the 
custom of English divines, members of Par- 
liament and aristocratic families, still he 
usually has good authority behind bim, and 
Americans would do well to buy his book 
and give it persistent study, We area very 
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free people, but a thoroughly good pionun- | called ‘‘ Japonica ’’; the first appears in the 


ciation, a correct enunciation, and a proper 
inflection of our mether tongae would in no 
way endanger our liberty. 


Brompton Sketches, by Mrs. Mary B. 
Claflin, illustrated (New York, T. Y. Crow 
ell & Co., $1.25), is a little volume of New 
England country-town sketches, good 
enough of their kind, and doubtless well 
filled with genuine life peculiar to the place 
described. The interest of such a book will 
be harder to discover by readers who do 
not than by those who do know the pecu- 
liarities of the people in out-of the-way 
New England towns. The author has evi 
dently given her subject loving study, and 
sketched it with conscientious labor. The 
illustrations are not very good. 


Millionaires of a Day. By T. S. Van- 
dyke. (New York, Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert. $1.00) Mr. Vandyke always writes 
with fresh ink in his pen, and has some- 
thing to say that is worth being told. In 
this book he describes the ** booming ” days 
of Southern California, and shows how 
men made and lost millions during the 
long excitement and speculative turmoil of 
therecent up building of that famous sun- 
ny, fruity region. It is a book that will be 
of value to the future historian, and its 
present interest will be rather pathetic to 
the living millionaires of a day. 


Kindergarten Stories and Morning 
Talks. This is an interesting compilation of 
simple stories revised and reworked by Sara 
E. Wiltse, which, if used intelligently and 
w:th freedom, may prove highly suggestive 
and useful. (Ginn & Co. Boston, 85 cents.) 
The Sunday-School Primary Teach- 
ers’ Manual. By Louise Tread Ordway. 
(Cong. S. S. and Pub. Soc. Boston. 25 cents.) 
In this compact publication is contained a 
varied and systematic assortment of helps 
for primary teachersin the Sunday-school 
put together with practical good sense and 
published at a very low price. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have issued in 
their Popular Edition of Emerson, two vol- 
umes in one containing Representative 
Men, Nature, Addresses and Lectures. 
It is a well-bound and clearly printed vol- 
ume. The edition will be a favorite one 
From Gion & Co. we have received A 
Synopsis of English and Ameriean Litera- 
ture, which is a well arranged index, de- 
scriptive, suggestive and comparative, made 
in chronological order. The classification, 
tho by no means satisfactory, especially as 
regards American writers, is sufficiently so 
to render the work valuable to teachers and 
students as a reference book. 


The London Illustrated News is out with 
the Christmas number and a whole gallery 
of illustrations in many keys. The special 
feature of the number is a supplementary 
junior “ Father Christmas,’ published in 
the same form and style as the senior and 
particularly prepared to be the ‘‘ Children’s 
Christmas Number.’’ Four large block 
chromos form the picture supplement of the 
number, among them a stunning transfor- 
mation of “Jack Horner’ into a little 
prince. 








The Century Dictionary makes steady 
progress. Four of the six volumes are now 
out, and the publication has advanced still 
farcher inthe Parts. Volume IV completes 
the ‘Encyclopedic Lexicon of the Eng- 
lish Language” as far as the word pyz- 
veil. 


Harper’s Young People for 1890 appears 
in the standard green binding for those 
who prefer this permanent form to the 
weekly issue. There isa good year of en- 
tertainment and exhilarating reading in it 
for any young person who will take it up. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 








In late numbers of The Atlantic we 
have had papers on the translation of 
Hom2raad on the translation of Dante; and 
now in the issue for the present month we 
bave a snort article on the transiation of 
“Faust.” “Sir Walter Raleigh of Youghal,” 
could find no more sympathetic portrayer 
in our day than he does here in Miss Louise 
Imogen Guiney. Mr. Jonn Fiske contrib- 
utes one of his historical studies, ‘‘ From 
Kinz’s Mountain to Yorktown ’’; and H.C. 
Merwin writes another of his pleasant pa- 
pers on horses, this time on ‘Carriage 
Horses and Cobs.” ‘The United States 
Looking Outward,” is a timely essay on the 
political and economic attitude of the coun- 
try. The reviews of the number deal with 
Cardinal Newman, Mr. Woodberry’s Criti- 
cism, and two recent books of verse, 


»..-8ir Edwin Arnold is to contribute to 
Scribner's Magasine a series of papers 


December number, and deals with Japan, 
the country, and is illustrated by Robert 
Blum, who was sent out to Japan in the 
interest of these publishers. We are begin- 
ping to hear a good deal of Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis in the magazines, and his 
short story here, ‘My Disreputable Friend, 
Mr. Raegen,” is certainly capital; it is 
wholesome and natural, with good charac- 
terization. Other short stories are contrib- 
uted by Mr. George A. Hibbard and Octave 
Thanet. After traveling through Japan 
with Sir Edwin Arnold, we may take a turn 
in old England with Mr. William H. Ride- 
ing, and hear somethiog of ‘“‘Amy Robeart, 
Kenilworth, and Warwick’’; or we may 
study Neapolitan art and Morelli with A. 
F. Jacassy. Finally, Mr. Humphry Ward 
will conducs us through ‘ Christie’s,” 
where all the great picture sales in Lon- 
don are made. 


«eee Horper’s Magazine has been put in a 
new dress for Christmas; but that was not 
necessary. Its contents are like good wine 
and need no bush. In the first place we 
have Mr. Andrew Lang’s third article on 
the Comedies of Shakespeare, in ‘‘ As You 
Like [t,”” with Mr. E. A. Abbey’s delicious 
illustrations. Under the heading, ‘‘ A Pre- 
Raphaelite Mansion,’’ Mr. Theodore Child 
gives an account of a London house full of 
the work of Rossetti and Mr. Burne-Jones. 
A portrait of Rossetti, from a painting by 
Mr. G. F. Watts, shows the poet painter 
full face and with a milder look than the 
commonly seen photographs of him An 
extra page of heavy paper is devoted toa 
reproduction of ‘‘ The Blessed Damozel.’’ 
When one is in search of holiday reading, it 
ought to be perfectly satisfying to pick upa 
periodical with short stories by James Lane 
Allen, Sarah Orne Jewett, Thomas Nelson 
Page and Richard Malcolm Johnston. And 
Mr. Howells in The Editors’ Study is more 
clever than ever. He has a Christmas 
dream in which he beholds the overthrow of 
The Last of the Romanticists and the Anon- 
ymous Critic. Mr. Howells is never more 
at home than when he is in The Study. 


...The first thing to strike one in look- 
ing over the poetry of the Christmas maga- 
zines is the fact that Harper’s prints only 
one bit of verse. This may, or may not, be 
significant. Even if only popular poems 
are to be printed, it seems a pity to devote 
so little space to verse. The Atlantic, on 
the other hand, prints five poems, includ- 
ing one by Dr. Holmes with that peculiar 
directness and perfection of finish which 
seems to come only to the long trained art- 
ist. Mr. Gilder’s *‘ Non Sine Dolore,” in 
the same number, has the same note of 
pure aspiration, speaking simply on eter- 
nal subjects, that we have learned to look 
for in his work. There is a seriousness 
about Mr. Gilder which is very bracing in 
the midst of so much pictorial writing. 
Mr. W. W. Campbell writes on ‘‘ Pan the 
Fallen,’’ and Miss Helen Gray Cone’s *‘ En- 
counter” isa winning tho misty woodland 
poem. In The Century, the first verse con- 
tribution is a rondeau by Austin Dobson, 
which only serves to remind one that while 
Dobson is always good rondeaux are always 
bad. Next comes Mrs. Celia Thaxter with 
a pretty bit of color, ‘‘ My Hollyhock,” and 
two pages are given to illustrations and 
text of a battle poem by Mr. G. P. Lathrop. 
But the feature of the number is its Bric-a- 
Brac, where the popular taste is catered to 
in half a dozer dialect poems by Mr. James 
Whitcomb Riley, who is always clever, and 
never lets his cleverness kill his feeling. It 
was reserved for the editors of Scribner’s 
Magazine, however, to produce the best 
poem of the month, a poem full of feeling 
and music, exquisitely modulated, and 
serene as a night in late spring. Since Mr. 
Boner’s lyric on Poe’s cottage at Fordham, 
published in The Century a year ago, our 
periodical literature has contained nothing 
to match “ [he Reed Player,’ by Mr. Dun- 
can Campbell Scott. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





JUST OUT. 
Christ in the New Testament. 


Popular Lectures on Biblical Criticism. 
By THoMAS A. TIDBALL, D.D. With an 
introduction by S. D. MCCONNELL, D.D. 


357 pages, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


* They covered and illuminated aregion where ob- 


security is very common. The iast century has 


duced a whole library of books . Biblical 1 eriti- 


cism. The resultis a great ge to both knowledge 
and faith. Bat the effect is likely to be confusing 


—— large class of people who are sufficiently edu- 
to know of the tact of such criticism, but are 


pat im a position to foliow the discussion carefally,to 


know jast what has been said or uiscovered. 


“This is the general attitude of the lay wens. 


When a man is tound, therefore, who can unlock 
hoard of learning with one hand aad distribute it 
the people with the other, the Church has th 


to 


e right 


to ask him to speak.”’"—From Dr. McConneill’s Preface. 


Central Points of Our Lord’s 


Ministry. 


By the Rev. HENRY WAcE, D.D.,Principal 


of King’s College, London. 
$1.75. 
“The purpose which has throughout been kept 


miod is,in the first instance, to realize 
circums! oe sof the ———s sayin. 


12mo, cloth, 


in 


the actual 


to apprehend t ~4 genuine and | permanent) Sewrines 


life and spiritua 
eface. 


“A very suggestive book, 
science heart W. Kirkus 


Bishop Lightfoot’s Sermons. 


y recommend it.”— Rev. 


Contemporary Pulpit Library. 
gilt top, $1.00. 
Ry volumes in this series: 


2. Bishop Magee. 3. A 
Liddon Teecona series). 


A very successful series of the latest and 


Archdeacon cee 


problems.”—From 


I can with good con- 


Cloth, 


ag | Liddon. 
4. Canon 


most 
picining sermons of the great preachers of the Eng- 


lish C 


nurch. Each new volume adds to the value 
the set. 


of 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


Publisher, 
2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 





A New Book by Dr. Cuyler. 





How to be a Pastor, 


By THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


16mo, gilt top, 75 cents. 


“ Noone is better qualified to give counsel of this 


sort,as his forty years of successful service prove. 


Young ministers will welcome this book.” —Evangel- 


ist. 


Sent, post-paid, upon receipt of the price,by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 


740-2 Broadway, . 


+.» » New York City. 





A GIFT OF TONGUES, 


A quick, easy, and interesting method of 


learning a language. 


GERMAN. 


A game easily comprehended by a child, 
and an introduction to the thorough study 
of a language or a companion to a text- 


book. 


Sold by booksellers, or sent, post-paid,for 
One Dollar, by AVERY & Co., 45 Park Street, 


Orange, N. J. 


Firat cards, forming a game in them- 


selves, sent for Thirty Cents. 





BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 
Fine Brass Work 
Special designs 
on application. 
Andrews Mfg. Oo., 
% Fifth Ave. N.¥ 
A.B.Andrews & Oo. 
6 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 












THE PibL ES RELAY 


18th Thousand Now Ready. 


A valuable and useful BOOK for every family. 


ne WOTshID 


And the Use of the Bible mm the Home. 


A Practical Method of Using Scripture 


and Explanation for Systematic 
Study of the Bible by Sub- 
jects, for Readings Suited to 
Every Special Need, and 
for Ready Reference. 


Furnishing “ THE BEST KEY TO THE 
BIBLE,” including 5 Full Indexes, 


By Rev. J. P. Thompson, D.D., AND Rev. 
Edited by Rev. Jas. H. 


Cc. H. Spurgeon. 
TayLor, D.D. 


With Special Chapters by 
BISHOP SIMPSON, 
Rev. JOHN HALL, D.D., LL.D., 
Rev. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D., LL.D., 


Rev. GEO. D. BOARDMAN, D.D. 
llustrated with Steel Engravings and 


Maps, and 50 pages of 300 suitable 
Hymns and Tunes. 
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ANKEY.—“ I am dslighted with the 
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The selections from 
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As this book, . 


A, (. ARMSTRONG & SOM, 74 Brive, 


SOLD ONLY BY SUB- 





Genuine 


Oxford Teachers’ Bibles 


Can be obtained ata'l bookstores. 
Always ask for the CENUINE,which 
has the Oxford imprint on the title- 


page, with New York address, 


33 Bast 17th Street. 





FOR CHRISTMAS USE EITHER 


FESTAL DAYS No. 1, 


a Treasury of Christmas Entertainment, 160, each, 


$6.00 per hundred, or 


CHRISTMAS VOICES, 


a bright, effective, easy eesieen mm Sorvies of grest 


vee 5c. each, $3.00 per 
Om r bookseller to get it for 9 you, address or 


“LORENZ & CO. Dayton, O. 











December 4, 1890.. 





SEND TENCENTS 


FOR THE 


CHRISTMAS BOOK BUYER. 


A handsome literary annual of 168 ini 
panes of all the recent books. eect a Sticles, lit, 

y letters from Boston an numer. 
ous ous sther interesting features, including a 

UNIQUE PRIZE OFFER, 
thet will interest all book lovers. 
he number contains 
SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 
THIRTY-FIVE OF THEM iN COLORS, 


and a handsome cover printed in threetints. The 
special articles are by 





Prank R. Stockton, Laurence Hutton, 

Harriet Prescott Spofford, W. Hamilton Gibson, 

Mrs. Burton Harrison, N. H. Dole, 

Richard Henry Stoddard Noah Brooks, 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, J. Ashby-Sterry, 

Hamilton W. Mabie. Rossiter Johnson, 
The illustrations are by 

Alfred Parsons, Harry Fenn, 

Howard Pyle, - Frederick Remington, 

Walter Crane, J. D. Woodward, 

W. L, Taylor, E. W. Kemble, 

W. Hamilton Gibson, Reginald B. Birch, 


Palmer Cox, and other eminent artists. 


me all those desiring full information concernin 
coming beaks, their nature and conten S "the 
BUYER wil prove Itisa 
Gers guide. 


SENT FREE TO ANY ONE. 


This beautiful Christmas number is offered free to 

d, with the —— for it, one 

doilar for the whole year’s subscription to the BOOK 

BUYER, 1891. Thus 13 issues, incloding the Christ- 

mas num her of 1890 and 1891, are given for the price of 
a single suba ription. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 








Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
New Books. 





Richard Henry Dana. 


A Biography. By Cuartes Fran- 
cis ADAMS. With Portraits. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, $4 00. 

“This biography is, in its sphere, as ad- 
mirable as Mr. Cabot’s ‘Emerson,’ and in- 
valuable as a memorial of the spirit, the 
men, and the times of the last Boston gen- 
eration.’’— Boston Post. 


Dr. Le Baron and his Daugh- 
ters. 


A third historical novel of the 
Plymouth Colony, by JANE G. AUSTIN, 
author of ““A Nameless Nobleman,’’ 
“Standish of Standish,” etc. $1.25. 


Representative Sonnets by 
American Authors. 


With an Essay on the Sonnet, its 
Nature and History, including many 
notable Sonnets of other Literatures; 
also Biographical Notes, Indexes, etc. 
Selected by CHARLES H. CRANDALL. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50, 


American Sonnets. 


A choice selection, edited by 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON and 
Mrs. E. H. BIGELOW. $1.25. 


Lowell’s Works. 


Riverside Edition. Vol. V. con- 
taining POLITICAL EssAys; Vol. VI. con- 
taining LITERARY AND POLITICAL AD- 
DRESSES, and a remarkably full Index to 
all the Prose Works. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $1.50 a volume. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
11 East 17Ta St., New York. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE’S series of articles on “ The 
able Rock of Holy Scripture,’’ written 
for The Sunday School Times, are now issued in 
book form by a special arrangement with their 
eminent author. 
eatest of livin 
public attention on 


A book of 358 pes & , handsomely bound in cloth 


portrait and fac- 
to his Ametican readers. What could be better, as a ‘: Christmas 
present, to a pastor, teacher, or friend ? 

oo. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, » postpaid, , by 


JOHN D. ‘WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


These articles on the Bible, by 
statesmen, have commanded 
th sides of the ocean. 





lt pow with 
letter of commendation from Gladstone 
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THE HANDSOMEST GIFT 
BOOKS OF THE YEAR. 


PORTER & COATES, Now Illustrated Editions, 
Romola. Me 


By GrorGe ¥LIoT. From entirely new plates. 
Beautifully illustrated with 60 photogravures of 
views in Florence, sculpture, paintings, etc., with 
& portrait of George Eliot. In two volumes, small 
8vo, cloth, gilttop. With slip covers in the Italian 
style. in cloth box. $6.00; also in half crushed le- 
vant, gilt top, $12.00. 


“ Wo book in the English language has the fascina- 
tion of ‘Romola.’ by George Eliot. As in the words 
of Neilo, Romola is the lily of Fiorence. incarnate 
against the brown bactgroynd of the fig pity. and 
Florence seems all the more fami har ae akin to us 
because we can fo'low her fousstens § ut it. and see 
per etqese the ¢- eat retormacy ane the Judas who 

rayed them both, and attended bya whole Shakes- 
pearean train—Ne'! barber: Praftti, the iron- 


of the time.”—Scribner’s Magazine. 


Queens of Society. 


By Gract and PH"Lip WHARTON. New Library 
Edition. Beautifully illustrated with 18 photo- 
gravures Tastefully bound in two volumes, 
cloth extra $500; also in half calf. gilt top, $8.00. 


Wits and Beaux of Soctety. 


By Grace and Putrte WaARTON. New Livrary 
Edition. Besutifally il'ustrated with 20 photoe- 
@ravures. Tastefully bound in two volumes. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, $5.00; also in half calf, gilt 
top. $9.00, 

These entertaining volumes present gossiping biog- 
raphies of celebrated men and women who have held 
a conspicuons place in society. The authors have a 
happy ficulty of makine their sketches light and 
pleasant. intersversing history and anecdote, person- 
alities and public events; so that the book is much 
more interesting than a novel, and much better 
worth reading than any fiction. 


Large pxper edition of “ Wits and Beaux” atid 

meens.’’ limited to 20 ies. ii séts of 4 vols., 

Printed mo éevtirely new platés; on 

Paper, made expressly for this book. Illustrated 
on Indiggpaper, mounted. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, Phila. 
Littell’s Living Age: 
. 
a ][¥ 1801 THE LIVING AGE 
enters upon its forty-elghth year. 
It has met with constant com- 
mendation and suttess: 
AWEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
it gives more than 
Three and @ Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of 
reading-matter yearly. It presents 
in an inexpensive form, consider- 
ing its great amount of matter, 
with freshness, owing to its week- 


otf ly issue, and with a completeness 
nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of 
Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, 
Historical, and Political Information, from the 
entire body of ronnie Perlodical Liters 
ature, and from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, 
in every department of Literature, Science, Politics, 
and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature 
of Europe, und especially of Great Britain. 

The Living Age, forming four large volumes a 
year, furnishes, from the rreat and generally Inatees- 
sible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, 
while within the reach of all, is Satisfatory in the 
COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever is 
of immediate interest, of of solid; permanent Value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one 
who wishes to keep pace with the events or intellectual 
progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his 

mily general intelligence and literary taste. 


Pinions. 
* “Tt is nearly half a century since the first volume of 
this sterling publication came from the press, and to- 
day it stands the most perfect publication of its kind 
in the worid. . There is but one LIVING AGE, though 
many have essayed imitations. While their intent has 
no doubt been worthy, they have lacked that rare dis- 
criminating judg..ent, that fineness of acumen, and that 
keen appreciation of what constitutes true excellence, 
which make LITTELL’s LIVING AGE the incomparable 
publication that it is..—Christian at Work, New York. 

“It is indispensable to intelligent people in this busy 
day.” — New York Evangelist. 

Indeed it may well be doubted whether there exists 
any more essential aid to «: ‘vation of the mind 
among English-speaking peop. No one knows its 
value so well as the — man Wo without it might 
well despair of keeping In any way posted as to the 
trend of modern thought in’ this day of immense 
activity.” — Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“It is incomparably the finest literary production of 
modern times. . It embraces within its scope the ma- 
tured thoughts, on all subjects, of the greatest authors 
and ripest scholars in Europe.” — Hlerald and Presbyter, 
Cincinnati. 

“Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, 
poetry, travels, whatever men are interested in, all 
are found here.” — The Watchman, Boston, 

“The readers miss very little that is important in 
pe Ft domain.” — Boston Journal, 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New-York Tribune. 

“To read it is itse!f an education in the course of mod- 
ern thought and literature.” — Buffalo Com’! Advertiser. 

“Coming weekly, it has a great advantage over the 

Magazines and reviews.” — San-Francisca 




















“For the amount of reading-matter contained,the sub- 
scription is extremely low.”—Chr'n Advocate, Nashville. 

“It contains nearly all the good literature of the 
time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“It would be cheap at almost any price.” —California 
Christian Advocate, Ran Francisco, 

“For the man who tries to be truly conversant with 
the very best literature of this and other countries, it 
is a Central Baptist, St. Louis, 

“In it the reader finds all that is worth knowing in 
the — of current literature.” —Canada Presbyterian, 

ronto. = 

Published WEEKLY at $8,00 a year, free of postage. 

To NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 
18901, remitting before Jan. Ist, the numbers of 18 
issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be 
sent gratis. 





Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature, 

(‘Possessed of Tue LIVING AGE and one or other of 
our vivacious American monthiles, asubseriber will find 
himself in command of the whole situation.’— Philadelphia 
eening Bulletin,} 

For $10.50, TUE LIVING AGE and any one of the 
American $4 monthlies (or //arper’s Weekly or Bazar) 
will be sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50, THE 
LivtsaG AGEand Scribner's Magazine or the St. Nicholas, 

Rates for clubbing more than one other periodical 
with one copy of THE LIVING AGE will be sent on 
application. 


Address, LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Rest Avmne and Tunes for Charch ae 
A.™, BARNES &0€0.. 751 Broadway. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS .::. 


femington’s County Seat Ligt, Pittebargh, New York 


* 











By author of “The Anglomaniaes.”’ | 
FLOWER DE 
HUNDRED. 


The Story of a Virginia Plantation. 


By Mus. BURTON HARRISON, author of “ The Anglo- 
maniacs,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 


Thestory deals with the ful times before the 
war, of the creat struggle itse!f, and of the tragedies 
and comedies of the life that came after it. Mrs Har- 
rison is a Soutbern woman and was ey asso- 
ciated wi h m of tne scenes she describes. Indeed , 
there is foun: n in fact for all the book contains. 


THE ANGLOMANIACS, 


A Story of New York Society of to-day. 
1 vol., 12moe, extra cloth, price, $1.0. 
“ The success of the season.”—The Tribune, N. 3. 
“ The story is brilliant ’"—New York Herald. 


“The brightest. keenest story of American life that 
has appeared in along time.”—Buffalo Mrpress. 


CHSAR CASCABEL. 


By Jvnes Verne; author of “Around the World in 
Eighty Days,’ “Michael Strogoff,” etc.. etc- 
Translated by A. Estoc.i*T. Profusely illustrated 
from the original plates and published by special 
arrangement with the author. 1 vol., Svo, $2.50. 














iea. It teils of the thrilli-¢ adventures of Cesar 
Cascabel and his mini*ture circus in traveling over- 
laud with tueir van from California to France. 


GOOD CHILDREN 
AND BAD. 
ABOOK FOR BOTH. With fllus‘rations in color by 
M. B DE MONVEL. 1 vol , obiong, extra cloth, $2 50. 
Thisi*, without doubt.the most delightful * juve- 
nile” that has appesred in many a long day. and, by 


its ori inality, it iscalculated to work a revolution 
ia the illustration of juveaile li erature. 


THE SHADOW 
OF ROGER LAROQUE. 


Translated from the French of JULES MARY. Paper 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

This is the novel from which that powerful drama, 

“ Roger Le Honte,”” was taken. A more ingenious 


plot, amore thrilling story, has seldom, if ever, beer 
written. 














For Sale by all Bookellers. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


104 and 106 FOURTH AVE., 
NEW YORK. 
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ME TA ES BOUT 





$4 a Year. 


$4 « Yenr. 


Issued Weekly. 


$2 a Year. 








1891 Nowis the Time to Subscribe. 1891 





“THE BEST PERIODICALS FOR FAMILY READING.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 


Issued Monthly. 


Harper’s Weekly. 


Harper’s Young People. 


Issued Weekly. 
POSTAGE FREE IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND MEXICO. 


The American people ought to be proud of these four periodicals. 
fo exaggeration to say that the steady influence exerted upon the life and 
thought of the nation from the publishing house in Franklin Square is at 
least equal to that of one of the great universities. .. . All four of the Harper 
periodicals are better now than they ever were before. Ff 
means, everybody knows who has been Harfer bred.—JN. Y. Sun, Feb. 10, 1890. 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscriptions. 
to the Publishers should be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 
time is speci fied, Subscriptions will begin with the current number. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 





Harper’s Bazar. 


$4 a Year. Issued Weekly. 


It is 


How much that 


Subscriptions sent direct 
When no 





























QEND toT.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
‘ 





204 and 296 Washington Street. Boston, Mass.. for 
the lowest rates in ai! naners 


EWSPAPER ADVERTISING, 
170 Pages, 20 Cents, ‘ 
A P_ROWRIA. © CD. 1 Spruce Street, N.Y 
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The December “Century” 


CONTAINS : 


Two papers in the illustrated series 
written by survivors and describing 


“THE GOLD HUNTERS OF CALIFORNIA,” 


‘¢Life in California before the Gold Discovery,” by General John Bidwell, 
‘Ranch and Mission Life in Alta California,” by Guadelupe Vallejo. 


FOUR COMPLETE STORIES 
(With illustrations by Kemble, Gibson and Redwood) 
‘*Fourteen to One,” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
The Cynical Miss Catherwaight,” by Richard Harding Davis, 
**A Conscript’s Christmas,” by Joel Chandler Harris, 
‘A Pair of Old Boys,” by Maurice Thompson. 


Beginning of a Three-part Story of Life in a Kentucky Convent, 
‘« SISTER DOLOROSA,” By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


A GROUP OF CHILD-POEMS By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, 
Illustrated by Kemble. 


‘“« The Border-Land of China” (illustrated), in the new series 
AN AMERICAN IN TIBET. 
Chapters of the Illustrated Novelette by F. Hopkinson Smith, 
**COLONEL CARTER OF CARTERSVILLE.” 


‘*Some Views on Acting,” by Tommaso Salvini ; 
‘Can a Nation have a Religion ?” by Lyman Abbott ; 
‘Laurels of the American Tar in 1812” (illustrated) ; 
‘*The Record of Virtue,”—a novel experiment ; 
Poems by Austin Dobson, Lathrop and others ; 
‘Franklin in Allegory”; 
NUMBER full of variety and interest. Seventy illustrations, Sold everywhere 
A on and after December Ist; price 35 cents. 


Subscriptions ($4.00 a year) taken by all dealers, or remittance may be made directly 
to the publishers by check, draft, money-order or express-order, 
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epartments, etc. 


This is the subscription season. 
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SOAP E ARES 





THE ATLANTIC 
FOR 1891 


will contain 


“The House of Martha,” 
Frank R. Stockton’s Serial. 


Contributions from 


Dr. Holmes, Mr. Lowell, and 
Mr. Whittier. 


Some heretofore unpublished 


Letters by Charles and Mary 
Lamb. 


Mr.*PERCIVAL LOWELL will write a narrative of 
his adventures under the title of 


Noto: an Unexplured Corner 
of Javan. 


The Capture of Louisbourg will be treated in 
A Series of Papers by Francis 
Parkman. 


There will also be Short Stories and Sketches by 


Rudyard Kipling, 


HENRY JAMES, SARAH ORNE JEWETT, OCTAVE 
ats THANET. 


TERMS: $4.00 4 year in advance, POSTAGE FREE; 35 
cents a number. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, 
and therefore remittances should be m money - 
order, draft or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston, 


11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


A GREAT OFFER The publishers of THE 
« AREN4,the briilian’ Bos- 
on Keview.make the following offer which for liber- 
ality is unparalleled in the history of magazine litera- 
ture. Every new subscriter toTH# ARENs who for- 
wards the regular subscription price pon. will 
receive, in addition to a year’s subscription to THE 
ARENA,as a Dre- 
mium. a fears MAG ZINE ADERS. 


subscription to THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, the 





80 cotquacty stutter gthe thinking world more fully 
8 


e: 
lished. THE COSMOPOLITAN is probably the most 


t is profusely ijiustrated and. with THE 
k he fi Y bina- 
SAMPLE COPY, tor srtriande torn rend 


ing home. In fact these mag*zines form a PERFECT 
LIBRARY IN THEMSELVES tbat no thougbtfu 
be without. A somsie copy of THE 


GNA will be sent, 1d, for 2h. 
adress al) ordese to TEE ARAMA PURLIENING 


ARENA, 
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Every Week.— Finely Illustrated. — 450,000 Subscribers. 


THE YOUTHS @MPANION 


SPECIMEN COPIES AND FULL 


Madame Albani, 


Amelia E. Barr. 


Free to 


ANNOUNCEMENT SENT ON 


The Girl with a Taste for Music. 


How can She make the most of her Voice ? A remark- 
able Series of Papers written expressly for Tuz Companion 
by the followirig Famous Singers: 


Miss Emma. Nevada, 
Miss Emma Juch, Miss Maria Van Zandt, 
Madame Lillian Nordica, 


Thrown on Her Own Resources. 





What can a Girl of Sixteen do? A Series of Four 
practical and helpful Articles, which will prove suggestive 
and valuable to any girl; by 


“Jenny June.” 
Mary A. Livermore.“ Marion Harland.” 





New Subscribers who send $1.75 now, 
will receive the paper te Jan. 1, 1891, 
FREE, end for a full year from that date, 


Thin Of Offer includes the FIVE DOUBLE HOLIDAY NUMBERS and th 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY SUPPLEMENTS, Mention this Paper. ili, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
Send Check, Post-office Order or Registered Letter. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO.’S 
Color Books for Children. 


APPLICATION. 


Jan., 1891, 








THE 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


1S THE REPRESENTATIVE MAGAZINE 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Among the Features for 1891 


will be 


I. DESCRIPTIVE. — (1.) Illustrated ar- 
ticles presenting the picturesque natur- 
al features,and the growth and possibili- 
ties of the different sections of the Coast. 
(2.) Aseries of articles on the social and 
industrial life of the Sandwich Islands. 


. HISTORICAL, —(1.) Studies of dis- 
puted historical points in the history of 
the Coast, based upon the reminiscences 
of survivors. (2.) Personal reminiscences 
of life among the mines and on the 
frontier, preserving the tone and spirit 
of that life. (3.) Studies of the early 
Mexican and Indian life. 


SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL. —(1.) 
Discussions of the peculiar social con- 
ditions of the Coast. (2.) Descriptions 
of the various industrial interests. (3 ) 
Stadies of the social and political 
problems of the day affecting the Pacific 
Coast. 


— 
a 


ILI. 


— 


1V. FICTION.—stories of earlier life on the 
frontier, and of contemporary Pacific 
Coast life. 


. TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES.— 
(1.) Records, chiefly from the adven- 
turers themselves, of explorations in 
the remote regions of the Continent 
2.) Sketches of hunting, prospecting 
and outing on the Pacific Coast. (3) 
Accounts of miners’ and gold hunters’ 
life, and of pioneer experiences. 

INDIAN SKETCHES. — Accounts of 


the Indian wars, customs, characters, 
myths, and traditions. 


VI. 


Subscription, Four Dollars a Year. 
Address 


OVERLAND MONTHLY, 


4120 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 





When calling, please ask for Mr. Grant, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


AT LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. 
GIVEN AWAY. 


A very pretty calendar for 1891, entitled the “ Little 
People’s Calendar,”’ with every order over $2.00. 


BEFORE BUYING BOOKS WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 
An assortment of catalogues sent for 10 cent stamp. 


Special slips of ks at reduced prices sent for 5 
cent stamp. Orders solicited. 


F. 5. GRANT, BOOKS, 7 W. 42d St., N.Y. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


In Attractive Bindings. 


Best Holiday Gift 
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The Authentic “ Unabridged,” comprising is- 
sues of 1864,'79 and ’S4, (stil copyrighted) i is - saad 
Revised and Enlarged, and bears the name of 
Webster's International Dictiona: 


Revision has been in progress for over 10 ears, 
More than 100 editorial laborers employed. 
$300,000 expended before first pA was iw 
Critical examination invited. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated Saas free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


FOR NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES. 


Send fer our Catalogue of prices for 1891, Just 
Issued, and free te any address, Everything at 
club rates. [2 Foreign periodicals cheaper than 
ever before. We charge, per age for 
Hiustrated London New 
Spectator er Saturday Kev Se sbootects 
Punch, with Almanac 
Lendon mes, weekly ed 
Harper’s Magazine 
Fliegende Blatter.......... 
Revue des Deux Mondes. 
Ueber Land und Meer.... 
Gartenlanube............. 
Art Journal. 

And others in proportion. 

Catalogue gives rates for nearly two thousand 
Publications, American, English, Freach 
and German 

ce” BACK NU MBERS. We can supply on call any 
volume or number ever printed of HARPER’S MAGA- 
ZINE, CENTURY, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, SCRIB- 
NER’S MONTHLY (Old Series), ST. NICHOLAS, AT- 
LANTIC MONTHLY. FORUM, NORTH AMERICAN RE- 
VIEW, POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, and many 
others. Mostof these are very cheap. Price as to 
scarcity. As a rule it is only the early volumes 
which are difficult to obtain. - Send t-card ad- 
dress for full Catalogue for 1801. IT WILL INTER- 
EsT YOU IF YOU SUBSC RIBE ron Fs ANGLE 
PERIODICAL. Address: A. H. ROFFE & CO., 
No. 11 Bromfield St., Boston, ky i 













OUTLINE INDUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES FOR 1891, 


ON THE LIFE OF JESUS THE CHRIST, 


Covering the Entire Period of his Earthly Ministry. 
Prepared by REV. ERASTUS BLAKESLEE, Spencer, Mass. 
Edited by Prof. W. R. HAR 


oon in Bible study should send ime fora } Prospectus conta! 
for a catal e of ou 

Smith’s Bible D ctionary, Sunda y Schoo t Ed 

STUDENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, Hartford, Conn 


ready for an advanced 
ning a plen of “the studies for the year and the 
ublications. 


PER, Yale University. 











OLD FATHER TIME, 


And his Twelve Children. vurees. for Childre 
Iliustrated by HARRIET M. NNETT, with 16 full. 
page colored pictures. Large toy 40 pages, $2.00. 


ONCE UPON A TIME. 


With 
Laz 
Molesworth, Helen J to, 153 
pages, cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


JACK FROST 


And other amusing Fairy Stesten. With illustrations 
HY JOHN LAWSON. Large 4to, 40 pages, 8 color pages, 

50. This will be found a very attractive and enter- 
taining book for children 


DAISY CHAIN SERIES. 


ood, and others. 


A set of six booklets in a pretty box. Each book of 
the set contains eight pages of type and pictures and 
4 colored pages, per set, $1.50. 


DUTTON’S ANNUAL FOR 1890. 


Stories and Verses for Children, with pictures on 
every page and six full-page colored illustrations. 
Quarto, boards, illumina* ted covér, $1.25; cloth, gilt 
edge, $2.00. 

A very attractive book and a great deal for the 
money. 
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CHERRY CHEEKS AND ROSES. 


A children’s book, containing 8 color pages and 24 
monotint pages, Ato, 1.00. 


VERY FUNNY. 


Amusing Rhymes Ti with pictures of Cats and Kitte 
Dogs, Bears. WHl amuse young and old. Smal 
Ato, 73 pages, 75 cents. 


TINY GEM SERIES. 

A neat box with pretty cover, containing 6 little 
booklets, each nicely bound with colored cover, and 
containing 4 colored pease and 8 type and white and 
black pages. per set, 75 cents 


TODDLES TRAVELS. 


Containing 7 color pages and 1! monotint pages, 
bound in board, with a very pretty cover, 50 cents. 


FUN AND FROLIC FOR LITTLE 
FOLK. 


A book consisting of 1 color plate and 18 pense of 
letter press, abounding in pretty cuts, 50 cen 


EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF OUR 
LORD. 


Eight large color La ag and 10 type and process 
pages, 4to, paper, 50 cen 


GENTLE JESUS. 
A companion to the above. 50 cents. 


Our new Holiday Catalogue sent free on application, 
For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
3L West 23d Street, New York. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broad way,N.Y. 


LECCAT BROS., 
CHEAPEST 
BOOK STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 


20,272 MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH BOOKS 
AT OUR PRICE 








50,672 GORGEOUS JUVENILE BOOKS 
AT Y R PRICE. 


63,472 ALBUMS, PRAYER-BOOKS, BIBLES, ETC. 
A'T AN CE. 

53,482 BOOKS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 
10 cts., 2O cts., 35 cts. 


RAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 


81 ‘CHAMBERS STREET, 


Third door west of City Hall Park, New York. 








PICTURES, ETC. 


KLACKNER’S 


COPYRIGHTED 


AMERICAN ETCHINGS 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
“owe MORNING IN SLEEPY HOL- 


d by Jas, 8. King after J. Brownscombe. 
” MISTRESS A N 
Etched by G ‘Mercier, after Leon Moran. 
“ON SARANAC LAKK.’ 
iene) a ening Winslow Homer, 
“*PLEASU by Eso 
py Mi. Mercier, ty A. B. Sewell. 
= BREWING Rg ce IEF.’ 
Etc by F.M Spiegle after C. Spiegle, Jr, 
” STEAM AND TIDE 
Iriginal Etching by Chas. A. Platt. 
Other subjects in preparation. 








Klackner’s publications are a/l copyrighted, and, 
therefore, protected from re roduction. Write for 
Proofs and Pri 





dition, $1.25, post-paid, now ready, 






December 4, 1890. 


Recent Popular Books, 
NIMS & KNIGHT,-Publishers, 


TROY, NEW YORE. 
THROUGH DAVID’S REALM. 


A Pook of Holy Lande Travel. v. E.5. DeG 
Tompkins. th over 150 illustra Anna Sof Paiestine 
scenery from sketches by the author. The numer- 
ous illustrations to this book are very cleverly 
comprisiog jandscapes. gures, ante 

architecture, = The reproduc 
ys Daudet’s Tar, 








tractive books 0 © year. 
$2.50. Half ch tg gilt top, $4.50. 


THE WOMAN’S STORY. 

As ag by twenty American women 
traits, sketches of the autbors. 
Holloway, author of“. -s of the Whi 
etc. lvol., 2mo, cloth, $1.50 


THE REPOSE IN EGYPT. 


A medley. By Mrs. Lew. Wallese. 
tions. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25 


THE LAND OF THE PUEBLOS. 
By Mrs. Lew Wallace. With illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. 


On various important subjec By Henry Ward 
Beecher. 1 vol.,12mo, cloth, stit tom 75 cents. 


FLOWERS AND FLOWER LORE. 
By the Rev. Hilderic Friend, F.L.S., with illustra- 
t' lh index and notes. Lyol., Lew ‘cloth, gilt top, 
$2.00. Haif Levant morocco, gilt top, $4.50. 


THE LAND OF THE MONTEZUMAS. 


By Cora Hayward Crawford, with illustrations. 1 
vol., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


For sale by Booksellers; or matled, on receipt of price 
by the. publishers. 


KINDERGARTEN Amonthly for home and sehool, 
« science lessons, stories, games. 
occupations, ete. invaluable for primary teachers and 
mothers. 81.50a year. Sample COPY ak 
Special lessons for Primary Sunday Schools 
Alice B, Stockham & Co., 161 LaSalle Stig Chicago. 
—— 


With illustra- 














MUSIC. 


X-Mas Music 


Holy Child Jesus 5 (Sabbath 

School Service No 8)..... Danks, 
Santa Claus is Comi - 
O’er the Hills of Fair udea. . 5c. 








Hail to the Happy Morn. . i‘ 5c. 
Christmas Bells are Ring- 
ES OT ee tien. Dressler. 5c. 
Once Again 0 Blessed . Williams. 5c. 
Pompey son - “URS OF és 5c. 
for Christmas. ip 5c. 
faliedel bowls... we 5c. 
O Blessed Morn.......... “ 5c. 
Carol Annual No. 25. 
All Glory to God.... Backus. 
Softly the Night. .... Mosenthal. 
The Angels Sang... . Marsh. 
{ Nativity........ . Holden. 5c. 
On the Birthday..... Mosenthal. 
Ring the Glad Bells. . Dressler, 
Silent Night....... .. Haydn. 


Also Carol Annuals Nos. 1 to 24 inclusive (already 
published) 5c. each. Liberal discount to Churches 
and Sunday-schools. 

Carols, Anthems, etc., sent on selection when de- 


sired. 
Our list of Christmas Novelties sent free on ap- 
plication. 


WM A. POND & CO., 


25 Union Square, New York. 








H CY Containing, Pretty, 
Christmas Selections iz S-F wc! 
known composers, 

with a esponsive 

Baoniona oe may oR. = ye or without the Carols—16 pages 
—Printed in colors, Price, 5 cents a single coy 

s isan unusu- 


Gold, Frankincense and Myrrh fine Christ 








ill to Men, ” “Noel” and “Peace 0 


The Wonderful Sto ye 


, setting po . 
al events 0 

By Mary B. Brooks & Geo. F > ne 'e of the Lord 

— on earth, by means of aml verses, scripture 

ings, and expressive music in the form of solos, 

duets and quartets. Eminently suitable for Christmas 

penee. apuropriate for any season of the year. Price, 
20 cents a single copy. 


One Christmas Eve, vie Pleasing w Sitlarca? 


ta that cannot 

H. W. Hart & J. R. Murray. fail to please. The 
aaa are bright 5 instructive and are blended with 
the music in a most happy and artistic manner. All the 
young oe Xe like this little work use of the 
rise connected with it. Price, 30 cts a single copy. 
OTHER 6 CA TATA < ee same character and at same 
rice,are* & Co.” “Catching Kriss Kringle,” 

° Erhe New Santa Glawe.” ” “Judge Santa Claus,” “Santa 
Claus’ Mistake’’and* ‘The W aifs’Christmas,” everyone of 
which has met with i. i in previous years. 


superb Cantata for 
et lehe Adults bo oy _—, 
ren’s part canno 
ByF. hn ay 4 F. Root. fail ‘to: please, wherever 
zendered. It affords a opportunities in the way 
chorus music especially. Price ts. a single copy. 
Send acts. for ee nom ot enya Visitor” for Choirs, 


The JOHN CHURCH c0., Cincinnati, 0. 


. he John Chu 
abash Ave., Chicago, by E, 16th St., New yo. 


FISSHER 


Grand, Upright.and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 





Catalogue and Pamphlet o1 nts.” 
. KLACKNER,5 East 17th St,,New York. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
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Mrs. Parkins s Christmas Eve 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
A Christmas Sermon, By Rosert J. Burnette. 
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Will contain the opening chapters of a new story, entitled 
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A Beautiful Poem, By Marcaret Detanp, 
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ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
MARY MAPES DODGE, 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
MARY J. HOLMES, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
ELIZABETH B. CUSTER, 

















R\ cow “y y: HELEN CAMPBELL. 
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KR Elegantly Illustrated—1ro cts. a Copy. 

\ 600,000 COPIES PRINTED. 

N\ 

N Send a Dollar for 1891 Subscription, and you may have the Thanksgiving 
N and Christmas’ numbers FREE. 

X\ CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HENRY DRUMMOND’S NEW WORK. 
PAR VOBISCUM. “ Peace be with you.” 
The second of the series B which the Greatest Thing in the World is the first. 


pr ice, 35 cts. Just publishe 
C ONTENTS—Peace; Effects Require Cause; What Yokes Are For; How Fruits Grow, etc. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD. 


An address on I Corinthians, 13th chapter. Leatherette, gilt top. a5 9 Author's edition. 
“Thoughtful and powerful, with a wealth of illustration.” —Church 

Site — with special drawings printed in two colors, beautifully bound in cloth, gilt side, gilt top. 
rice, $1. 


NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


12mo, cloth, 488 pages. Price, 50 cents. Author's editions. 
JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 14 and 16 Astor Place, New York. 





Leatherette, gilt top, 


EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
S Oldest and best known in U. 8. 





Established 1865. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 





MUSICAL. 
METROPOLITAN CONSERVATORY. 


rounds. pupil instruction in all_ branches, also sur- 
roun pupils with superior advantages ion Class 
k, Lectures. Concerts and the Langua 
Renned boarding priv ileges for lady 
Buck ont bert Koss Parsons 
ments. phy oon. 1th. 
time. Boo 
19 and 21 Bast 14th St.. New Verk. 


es. 
upils. Dudley 
eading depart- 
Pupils received at any 





FOR CHRISTMAS-TIME! 
“FROST QUEEN AND SANTA CLAUS.” 4,New Cantata by Dr. onne, Com- 


H. Do 
prising pleasing Songs, een and Recitations. 
One of the beat of its kind. Will be thoroughly appreciated and heartily = aq all. May be 
easily and quickly prepared and rendered by any Sunday-scnool. Price, 30c. 


THE CHILD OF BETHLEHEM A New Christmas Serviee by the er. , Lowry, 
* to celebrate the Festival of the ‘Advent with a a. 
It contains 16 pages for Bowpensive Readings, intermingled with new and appropriate Songs. T 
is equal to the most successful written by this experienced popular author, and is the best published this 
season. Price, 84 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 
Published this Season, contains a variety of bright, cheery, ae a3 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL NO. 2, nal Carols, by the most successful composers. 4c, each; 


r100. 
Christmas Chimes for Little Voices—A Kinder, geten Service for Primary Classes in the Sunday- 
School. Prepared by Mrs. WiLBURF. Crarts. Price, 5 cents each by mail. 


Recitations for Christman-Time—E£ight pages Selections of appropriate Poetry and Prose sent on re- 
esipt of four cents in stamps. 





A full Catalogue of Popular Contatas, Services and Xmas Music sent on request. 
81 Randolph Street, Ghicago, THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 76 East Ninth Street, New York, 











UTICA (N. YY.) CONSERVA TORY. A Train- 
ing School for Music Teachers. 361 Students. 14 Em- 
inent Professors. LOUIS LOMBA RD. Director. 


ST eG Bf 
CONSER TORY OF MUSIC 
A rey Aron MU sit TEACHERS. 
Thorough instruction in Music, LANGUAGES, ELO- 
CUTION, etc., unde eminent masters at a moderate 
cost. Free training in Sight-reading. Harmony, 
Theory, Ensemble, History, Chorus, and Orchestra. 





a 
LOUIS LOMBARD, D 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
ny subscriber of THe INDEPENDENT who 
otal like to have aspecimen co opy of the paper 
sent to as To - be accommodated by send- 
ing us, 0 i card, the name and address 


echer. 








to which | be sould like the paper sent, 





Financial. 


THE PANIC OVER. 


THERE never has been, in forty years, 
so far as we now remember, any very se- 
vere money panic in this country during 
the months of November and December. 
Had the present troubles in financial cir- 
cles here and in Europe commenced in 
August or September last, the damage 
would have been frightful, probably ten- 
fold more severe than it has been, At 
that early season the whole country would 
have been convulsed, as with an earth- 
quake, and the wheels of trade and 
commerce would have been brought to a 
standstill, comparatively speaking, for the 
whole season. Merchants, manufacturers, 
banks, bankers, and even the whole 
farmiug community would have felt the 
shock more severely, we think, than at 
any former period in the business history 
of the country. In all previous panics 
the damage has been confined mostly to 
this country. Now England, the whole 
Continent of Europe and all the South 
Amercan nations are more or less in- 
volved—not excepting Russia. We may 
congratulate ourselves that things are no 
worse here, and that we are likely to be 
out of all difficulties before this month is 
over, 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue Wall Street markets have displayed 
a great deal of. irregularity during the 
last week, and the close found prices of 
stocks about equally divided between 
gains and losses. Marked weakness was 
reflected at times, but the recoveries were 
quick and extensive. The pressure upon 
the market resulted very largely from a 
number of large failures, only two of 
which, however, had any direct bearing 
upon the market. The first of_ these sus- 
pensions was that of Edward Brandon, 
one of the oldest and most widely known 
mewbers of the Exchange, who was 
forced to succumb by the heavy load of 
almost unmarketable specialties which 
he was carrying. The other failure was 
in Philadelphia, where the old house of 
B. K. Jamison was carried under by its 
miscellaneous engagements outside of 
the stock market. This trouble has 
aroused some uneasiness, as the firm 
was the representative of a large num- 
ber of country banks, whose accounts 
it held. It is thought that the weak- 
ness of the coal stocks resulted large- 
ly from the Jamison embarrassment, 
as well as from the fact that the coal pro- 
ducing companies found themselves unable 
to agree upon an output and a price circu- 
lar for December. In regard to the out- 
look for the market in the immediate fu- 
ture, the street is badly mixed, and the 
dullness since the Thanksgiving holiday 
indicates that most of the large traders 
are disposed to await developments before 
taking any decided stand. Meantime the 
scalpers are making the most of their op- 
portuuities. The all-important question 
seems to be in regard to the attitude of Mr, 
Gould, to whom very few now deny the 
title of ruler of the speculative situation. 
It would seem that Mr. Gould’s large in- 
terests recently acquired in certain prop- 
erties, as we outlined last week, would 
preclude the possibility of his being other- 
wise than bullish in his views; but upon 
soher second thought, the speculative 
community appears to have come to the 
conclusion that he may not yet be ready 
to take the lead in a bull campaign, and 
that he may take advantage of the 
stringency of money which many 
anticipate before the tirst of the year to 
swing into line certain interests in the 
railroad world which are not now as 
fully in accord with his reported plans as 
he would like. Mr. Gould this week took 
control of the Union Pacific railroad, as 
expected; putting in four directors, and 
making Mr. Dillon president in place of 
Mr. Adams, who has held the office for 
six years. The decline in the stock since 
this event has been construed by some 
people in the street as reflecting really 
upon Mr. Gould himself; but there is no 
other evidence. The details of his plan 
for railroad harmony are awaited with 
great interest, The question now is, 
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whether he is yet ready to make his plan 
known. The outside interest in the mar- 
ket has not been diminished, but it has 
failed to grow much this week. Invest- 
ment holders of stocks are inclined to 
take.a hopeful view of the situation, 
whatever ag the course of affairs 
from day toda 

Another. ; of the companies with which 
Mr, Villard was originally connected, the 
Oregon Improvement Company, has this 
week been brought down by the strin- 
gency of the money market, and is now 
in the hands of one of its directors as 
Receixgs. The management of this con- 
cern has ly been short-sighted in the 
extreme, as the facts brougbt out in re- 
gard to.it plainly show. About a year 
ago. its managers decided that extensions 
of its field of operations were necessary 
to its well being, and authorized an issue 
of $15,000,000 consolidated mortgage 
bonds at five per cent. to furnish the de- 
sired additional capital, as well as to take 
up the preferred stock and the outstand- 
ing first mortgage sixes. The sale of the 
bonds proved a failure, as only $1,000,000 
of them were issued—mostly for the pre- 
ferred stock. But the managers thought 
their new enterprises should not be held 
in check, and so authorized extensive 
railroad and steamsbip construction. 
This work was paid for with funds ob- 
tained on call loans, secured by the bonds 
which had proved unsalable in the 
market. When money became tight re- 
cently the loans ware called, and the 
company was obliged to suspend, The 
security behind the first mortgage is 
pronounced by experts to be ample to 
secure principal and interest in any 
event. The bonds sold off in the market 
to 78. 

London has assumed a somewhat more 
hopeful attitude, and has been a moderate 
buyer of stocks. The Bank of England 
discount rate was unchanged, and London 
operators are awaiting some show of con- 
fidence here. The Erie report, issued this 
week, showing $800,000 surplus which 
would have gone to the preferred stock 
had it not been put into the property, was 
well received abroad. ‘Another important 
factor which has affected London is the 
strength of sterling exchange, which at 
one time was within a fraction of the 
figure at which gold can be exported ata 
profit. Toward the close bills were in 
better supply, and shipments of specie 
were averted. Money in London is much 
easier. 

Our local money market has also been 
fairly easy. Call loans on stocks were 
made at from 2 per cent. to 9 per cent., 
and averaged about 5} per cents At the 
close there were large offerings at 4 per 
cent. Time money, however, is almost 
unobtainable, and Wall Street is feeling 
this as well as the mercantile community. 
Loans on both stocks and merchandise 
on time area matter of special and pri- 
vate negotiation, and the bauks do not 
pretend to be doing more than take care 
of the most pressing requirements of 
their regular customers. Commercial 
paper is selling at widely varying rates; 
one bank was this week known to offer 
to discount at 8} per cent. a choice line 
of receivables which another near by 
would not touch for less than 11 per cent. 
This is one of the most disturbing factors 
in the situation. Interior exchange rates 
indicate that currency will shortly be 
coming here from the West, but the 
further Southern demand for funds is an 
unknown quantity. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing November 29th, 1890: 


American Exchange. jie Hudson River........ 150 
Chemical. .......+.++++ Merchants . 16 
+ ea | pt ~at ecdeccoceved et Park.... 
Continental..... ....- 140 'Phenix.. 





First mates islaud.. 1044; Wescern 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 

Nov. 29.% Nov.22. Differences. 

Loans... . . $584,548.100 $357.297.200 Dec. $2,749, 100 
Specie. .......+.. 71.658.5 Dec. 1,5:2,700 
Legal tenders... 28.368.400 strc) Inc. 1,048,600 
Depos sane eT a 3>1.685,000 Dec. ais ty 4 
Chreulation.. 7,200 8.558.700 Dec. 

The following snows the relation ny 
pan the reserve and the liabilities: 

ae ee IO $73.458.500 $73,191,200 Dec.$1,5%2,700 

per tenders.. 73,868.40) 22.819,900 Inc. 1,048,600 
Total reserve... "$95,026,900 $95,511,000 Dec. $484,1(0 


Reserve requ'd 
pagans, 2 dep'ts 94,644,550 95,421,250 Dec. 776,700 
above tegal Aid 


outrements. .. 69,750 Inc. — 292.600 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

The Colonial Bank of London bas estab- 
lished its own direct agency in this city 
at No, 41 Wall Street. 

The members of ‘the Consolidated Ex- 
change are proud of their record during 
the past three weeks. Nota single fail- 
ure has been reported among them. 

The loan of £3,000,000 by the Bank of 
Frauce to the Bank of England at only 3 
p°r cent. per annum when the Bank of 
England’s rate was 6, is the wonder among 
the many wonders which came to light 
during the pst three weeks—a confession 
of weakness on one side and of remarka- 
ble strength on the other. Glad for France 
and sorry for England. 

In 1860, when the Bank of France 

wanted gold in exchange for silver, of 
which it had a large surplus, the Bank of 
England exchanged £2,000,000 in gold for 
a like amount of silver. France then said 
Thanks: and now England takes from 
France £3,000,000 of gold as a loan, at 3 
per cent. interest, to help it through the 
panie, and with hat off England says, 
Thanks. 
A new up-town trust company is in 
process of formation. Its headquarters 
will be in the vicinity of Fifth Averue 
and Fifty-eighth Street. The following 
named strong men are interested in the 
venture: General B. H. Bristow, H. New- 
bold Morris, Timothy Easton, Colonel N. 
L. Strong, D.S. Hammond, B. Benecke, 
E. G, Blackford and Obed Wheeler. 

Two weeks ago Wall Street’ was greatly 

disturbed by cable news from London 
that the Bank of England refused to dis- 
count the bills of Baring Brothers ‘‘ be- 
fore maturity.” How could the Bank 
discount them after maturity—isa ques- 
tion not explained by cable. 
The money is already in band in Lon- 
don for the payment of the January cou- 
pons of the Argentine loans and the next 
coupon of the Uruguay debt. 

A certificate of association of the Dobbs 
Ferry Bank, with $50,000 capital and a 
privilege to increase to $500,000, has been 
filed with the Bank Department. 

Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, in his 
great speech at the banquet of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, two weeks ago, 
said, among other good things: ‘‘ The 
ideal of mercantile conservatism and wis- 
dom has been for generations the Boglish 
banker, while light-headednessand frivoi- 
ity have been supposed to characterize 
the Frenchman. But when the British 
market is trreatened with a total collapse, 
ithe Bank of England discovers that the 
imaginary airy frog-eater across the chan- 
pel is serenely solvent, and in the interest 
of international commerce and good 
finance will lend $15,000,000 at three per 
cent, when the ruling rate is six. [Ap- 
plause.| As they are appealed to, the 
banking institutions of Italy, Germany 
and Russia respond with equal generos- 
ity.” 

Gold, in Buenos Ayres is now quoted 
at over 2(0. 

The Citizens’ Savings Bank, of New 
York, located at the corner of Canal 
Street andthe Bowery, has had its good 
name and strength severely tested 
during the past two weeks by an army 
of scared depositors. Every call was 
promptly honored—of couse. 

The following shows the mileage of the 
express companies, October 1st, 1890, as 
announced by the Joint Traffic Commit- 
tee. The official source of the calcula- 
tions will make the figures a matter of 
interest: 


RMAREG THOGNGNB Ns oe a cb Sige eke ve ce. ckdbd 21,350 
American Express (including Western 
division National Express)...... ...... 38,730 
WRRRORA TNO ccc 008s c0cccikis ecccies cece 1,369 
Northern Pacific Express................. 5,058 
PUIG DBR GORE oo oie chvice cesess c0sc tcenne 21,042 
GO TRIE 66 ccnp ccececcccenccescecs 21,740 
United States Express............+-........ 21,845 


Wells, Fargo & Co. (railroad mileage).... 22,801 

Representatives of the Standard Oil 
Company have leased one thousand acres 
of land, near La Grange, Indiana, and are 
negotiating formore. Experts pronounce 
the prospects tor an abundance of gas 
excellent. 

Mr. Henry Villard is now back at his 
post in this city. His cheerfulness, ac- 
tivity and experience will help to give 


tions. His friends say he is not mixed 
up or directly entangled with any re- 
cent failure, while doubtless he will find 
that the value of his securities has been 
considerably impaired, especially those 
of the Northern Pacific and North Ameri- 
can Company. 

The silver speculators have received a 
very black eye during the past two or 
three weeks, Instead of its going up, up, 
up! this precious metal has been going 
down, down, down! from $1.20 per ounce, 
in August, to par and below. The silver 
craze is over. 

The banks of this city are daily return- 
iny to the Clearing House the certificates 
borrowed from that institution. 

In the financial department of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT for January 31st, 1856, ap- 
peared the following item: 


“The Park Bank, a new institution soon 
to be in operation, has secured by purchase 
the Clinton Hotel property at a cost of 
$115,000, and will take possession imme- 
diately. The capital of this bank, $2,000,- 
000, it is understood, is all subscribed. The 
officers an directors are all first-class 
business men, and well known both in and 
out of the city. That the enterprise will 
be entirely successful is not doubted. It 
will be the largest up town bank, and as 
such will command a full share of the very 
best business. May it live and thrive a 
thousand years!”’ 

The Clinton Hotel stood on the corner of 
Theater Alley and Beekman Street, now 
occupied by the Temple Court Building. 
The Park Bank was then considered an 
up-town bank. An up-town bank to-day 
is one Jocated from two to five miles far- 
ther up-town., 

The Revue des Deux Modes devotes an 
important article to the silk trade of 
France, pointing out the large number of 
persons directly concerned therein. Ac- 
cording to this journal, French senculture, 
notwithstanding its decline, gives employ- 
ment to 150,000 persons in the southeast 
departments, In the same region, andin 
some departments of the center, north and 
east, reeling and throwing occupy more 
than 50,000 workers. As for silk-weav- 
ing, it supports an enormous population, 
scarcely one-third of which is represented 
by Lyons and Saint Etienne. In conclu- 
sion, the article states that it is no exag- 
geration to place the number of French 
men and women engaged in the produc- 
tion of reeling, spinning, weaving and 
handling of silk at fully 600,000. 

The following securities were sold at 
auction on the 26th iust.: 


2,300 shares N. P. R. R. Co., common, 225%. 

1,200 shares North American Co., 124. 

100 shares Oregon Improvement Co., 13. 

400 shares North Pac. R. R. Co., pref, 644. 

1C0 shares Wis. Cent. R. R. Co., 18%. 

109 shares Wabash R. R. Co., pref., 1854. 

510 shares North American Co., 1234 

30 shares Corn Ex. Bag Co., $50 per share. 

10 shares Kings County Trust Co., 185. 

25 shares Continental Insurance Co., 25044. 

25 shares National Park Bank, 315. 

300 shares N. Y. and Cuba Mail S. Co., 80%. 

2 shares Chemical National Bank, 4,675. 

15 shares Nor. and Wor. R. R. Co., pref., 175. 

6 shares National Bank of Commerce, 195. 

61 shares Standard Oil Trust, 160. 

85 shares Am. Ex. Nat. Bank, 1524. 

10 shares the Am. Tel. and Cable Co., 81. 

10 shares R. and W. P. Ter. Ry. and W. Co., 
16. 

20 shares Chicago Gas Co., 37. 

120 shares Lead Trust Co., 1634. 

$1,000 St. L. and S. F. R. R. Co., 2d mort., 110%. 

50 shares Continental Trust Co., 150. 

75 shares Adams Express Co., 150%. 

20 shares Missour! Pacific R. R Co., 664%. 

100 shares N. Y. and N. E. R. R. Co., 34%. 

$26,000 T., A. A. and L. M. R. R. Co., ist mort. 
6s, 80@86. 

50 shares National Bank of Commerce, 190. 

lshare United States Trust Co., 827. 

100 snares Louis. and Nash. R. R. Co. and $190 
scrip, 75%. 

18 shares Merchants’ National Bank, 156. 


200 shares Lg 's Gas L. Oo. , Bkn., 87%. 
10,0 00. 8S. R. R. gen. mort., 4, 4 2 it 
. Ist 


40,000 Morgan’s Louis. and Tex. 
per cent., 1! 

000 Erie R. R. Co. 2d Now Cons. 6s, 9714. 
,000 Tol., A. A. and C. R. R. |st mort. My oe 
5.000 Louisville, St. L. and Tex. R. R. Co. 

1st mort., 6s, wg te 

100 shares C., B. and Q. R. R. Co., 89%. 

A deed was recorded in Washington, 
on Friday last, by which W. N. Arm- 
strong, of New York, as referee, con- 
veyed fora consideration of $390,000 to 
Jobn W. Mackey, of Virginia City, Nev., 
allthe hte, franchises and privileges of 
the Bankers’ and Merchants’ Telegraph 
Company, the Bankers’ and Merchants’ 
Telegraph Company uf New Jersey, the 
Bankers’ and Merchants’ Telegraph Com- 








Byres of reserve Hoy. si, 1880, reveeseetsegen ne B07 800 


@ better tone and lookin some direc: 


pany of Pennsylvania, and the Bankers’ 





Indiana, including the lines of the com- 
pany from Washington to New York. 
DIVIDENDS. 
The Southern Pacific Company adver - 
tisein another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
Deceppber t ist on the following bonds: 
Galveston, mg f and San Antonio (Eastern 
Division) a mortgage, 
Tne Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
Company has declared a dividend of one 
and three-quarters per cent, on the pre- 
ferred stock, and three percent. on the 
common stock, payable December 23d. 
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t. all parts of the world. 
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artcclass a ée Investment 
¢ Banks, 6 
receive accounts 0 Securities. 


Corp 9 
Firms and Indivi Bais. on favorable terms, and mak 
collection of drafts drawn abroad ou all points in the 
United States and Canada, and of drafts drawn in the 
United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


Vermilye & Co. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT,ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pa 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 














CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Glasgow, 
Virginia. 


Money made here by investing at once. 
Nothing surer. Nothing safer. 
WM. B. POINDEXTER & CO., 
GLASGOW. VA. 








Safe Securities 


RANKING NEXT TO GOVERNMENTS 1N 
POINT OF SAFETY, AND NOT FLUCTUATING 
MATERIALLY. WE HAVE A LARGE LIST OF 


MUNICIPAL BONDS, 


COUNTY, CITY, AND SCHOOL, PAYING THE 
INVESTOR FROM § TO 6 1-2 PER CENT. 
PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


S. A. Kean & Co., 


BANKERS, 
115 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


ROANOKE, VA,, 
1882-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 
Money can be made by investing at once in Roan- 
oke. Increase of population and values unprece- 
dented. Refer to all Banks of Roanoke. ill be 
glad to one all correspondence. 
ANCIS B. KEMP & CO., Roanoke. Va. 


8 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


First lienon Keal Estate Worth 50 Times Amount 
of Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. Limited 
Amount offered. Write for Particulars and Refer- 
encee hear you. 

UNION BANKING CO., Aberdeen, So. Dak. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


CHICAGO. 
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MERCANTILE STATIONER, 


ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’F’R,. 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 
LITHOGRAPHER 


Supplies Business Firms, Cor wasions, 
with every variet rh in a 

Kon with every variety of w ad Lomieee 
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‘Salem, Virginia. 


in the Roanoke Valley, the “ Gar- 
den Spot” of the Old Dominion. 


Salem is one of the most substantial and rapidly 
growing cities in Virginia- 350 houses built, popula- 
tion nearly doubled, and business of post-office in- 
creased 500 per cent. in thelast year. Situated on the 
Norfolk and Western Railroad; the extension 
ofthe Reaneke and Southern (vow assured), and 
the Baltimore and Ohio to Salem (its chartered 
terminus), will make the city an important rail- 
way center, Salem is the gateway to the 


Great Iron and Coal Region 


of southwest Virginia, and Salem and Roanoke, now 
rapidly growing together, will become the industrial 
center of Virginia. The fron furnace, the factories 
in operation, in course of erection and actually se- 
cured, willempioy several thousand hands, and the 
present population, about 4,000, will naturally increase 
very rapidiy. Negotiations are progressing to secure 
other 1+ rge plants. 

Salem is anold and attractive town, beantifully 
sicuated in the Roanoke Valley. It has refined so- 
ciety, fine churches, good schools, and Roanoke Col- 
lege, now in its thirty-eighth year. Climate unsur- 
passed. All we ask isthat you will come and see for 
yourself. If you cannot, write for a circularof 32 
pages, coataining ioformation that will please and 
convince you. This book contains extracts from The 
Century, The Forum, Charles Dudley Warner, Rev, 
Washington Gladden, D.D., LL.D., and many other 
visitors. 


THE SALEM IMPROVEMENT CO. 


Will sell on December 11th and 12th, the 
most valuable business and residence lots in 
this growing city. Values are advancing 
steadily. 

For map. pamphlet, etc., address 


J. F. W. ALLEMONG, 


PRESIDENT, 
SALEM, VIRGINIA. 


THE TIME TO INVEST 


In Salem, Virginia, is new for safe and reliable 
profits. Do you know how steadily values are ad- 
vancing inthe iron and coal region of Southwest 
Virginia? 

For particulars, write to 


WM. McCLANAHAN & CO., 


Salem, Virginia. 








The place to safe y invest your money is at 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


A few hundred dollars invested at once will bring 
you large returns. Write us and we will furnish 
full particulars. 


P, E. WILSON & CO., 


120 WEST MAIN ST., STAUNTON, VA. 


8% M.H. Fitch & Son 8% 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 


Twenty years’ pesttence. Large experience in 
Banking and Real Est ° “ 
ans made on the <=" conservative basis for non- 
reaieoae. to net investors 8 per cent. Payable semi- 
annually 
We invite = ene and can submit convinc- 
ing facts and — 
eferences: base. National Bank, New York, or 
any Bank in Pueblo, Col. 


8% PUEBLO COLORADO. 8% 


INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, Sie 

% First Mortgage Bonds, secured . by improved 
Real Estate in the richest agricultucal —_ of 
e e West. pagorest payable semi-annually at Kountze 
Broa., CO We sell six per cents guaranteed. 
Loans are all selected by otpecest thiscompany with 
the greatest care, and a pon conservative 
valuations. The officers of this company have had 
fifteen years’ successful experience. We makeasi 
oy of peocaring large or small amounts of gil 
edge short-time paper, running three to twelve 
months, suitable for banks. rrespondence solic- 
ited. References furnished u: ee ation. 


President 
©. H. TONCRAY, Vice-President A Manager. 











First mortgage loans on Tacoma improved 
property. Tacoma has a pepuiation of at 
yA ieast t,o and is rapidly growing. Loans 
made on a conservative basix only. Lots 
in desirable sub-divisions for sale at $100 
and upwards: sure to realize 
vance. Reference, Washington Nationa! ‘ 
maps - iculars with full information. address 
E. N. OUIMETTE, Tacoma, Wash. 


10°. .2%..82..£% 


by dng nll, oe. o_o Wash. 








WILLIAM Wret HENRY.Jr. Ropert L. DULANY 
DULUTH’s woptertel growth aad rapid develop- 
reat ld eserves t = attention of 
all who seek desirable investments in Realt; 
uw increase in wre ation, bang capital, 
tonnage by Lake and Rail and m: utecturing, Gur 
ing the year will comers favorably wit that 


desired, to 
HENRY & DULANY, Duluth, Minn, 


1873. FIRST. MORTGAGES |890 


CER D TITL 
Corr copend ae invited, that, by Geed Evi- 
dence: and Reliable & eference, fa may satis- 
ty Investo to ou Metho ur Kaowl- 
e of Values, ana our Nacleaee i ntegrity. 
rite, Investigate. Be Satisfied, and then 
Commer a our Services. 


MARSH & BAR TLETT, 
324 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















8° GUARANTEED 
| ° 


A Much Larger Profit Probable 


We act as agents in buying and selling Rout 
Estate tor a share of the profits. We gua 
gates that Investor’s share shall not be less 

han 8 percent, per annum. rite for copy 
of ontract and assure yourself through our 
references that our guaranty is of value. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


104 and 105 Palladio Building, 
Duluth, Minn. 


Kansas City Investments. 


Money loaned at profitable rates on safe secu- 
rities, running from six months to five years. Full 
particulars furnished on application. 


ALBERT E. BLANCHARD, 


405, 406 & 407 American Bank Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A SAFE INVESTMENT. 
The Minnehaha Trust Company offers a few of its 
guaranteed 6 per cent. mortgages on Sioux Falls im- 
proved city property. These mortgages are abso- 
Tutely safe, being on a basis of not to exceed 40 ner 
cent. of the value of the property, which is rapidly 
increasing in value. Its guarant paper is less than 
two-thirds of its capital, and its surplus equals 50 
. It does only «a conservative 
its guaranteed loans are 
among the n the inarxet. Its coupons are 
romney paid in New York exchange. For particu- 
fars dress a NNEHAHA TRUST COMPANY, 








Sioux rales 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, CARES. | 





- onthly rental $275. Price $52,000. 4% cash, balance 
“y= | time with 8 per cent interest. Title perfect. 
This property will double in valuein afew years. 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN C0, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Capital paid in, . . $1,000,000 .00. 
Debentures, Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondence Solicited. 

L, F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS power, 


. J. DEA 
W. 8. STRERTER, 


MISSOURI TRUST CO., 
SEDALIA, MO. 


This company was organized in 1880 under the ex- 
cellent laws of Missouri governing Trust Companies. 
Is the only company in ag Jissouri authorized 
to act as Trustee and rator of estates. 
Has $200,000 paid-up caeiieh” and $25,000 surplus. 
Loans on real estate in Missouri onlv. Special 
attention given to investing Chureh and Endow- 
ment Funds, Solicits — 1. with persons 
having estates to manage or money to invest. 

Write for particulars and references. 


DENVER 
REAL ESTAT Land within five miles from 


the center ef Denver ischeap- 
er than Jand the same distance from the center 





‘{ Vice-Pres’ts, 








three to 
Maps C4 __ information bE upon 100% 


ties CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT. CO 
ae INVESTMENT CO, 


oct} Capital, $100, 000/ ret 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Seven per cent. investment secured b 
Business Property centrally located, wit 
50 per cent. of the net profits to the investors. 

Recommended by Bankers and Business 
men of Kansas hag 

National Bank Stock—8 per cent. divi- 





ends. 
Free of taxes. Seud for circulars. 


6. F Pace Treas. } UNION Investment Co. 








That there is a Kansas City, 
KANSAS, 
is to many a Revelation. 

That it has gained since 1880 a greater population 
than any other city in the State pos- 
sesses, and that with a single excep- 
tion it is the formost live-stock mar- 
ket and packing-point in the world, 
are, with its location, weighty reasons 

why it is a desirable piace for both labor and capital. 


ESN 
en 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


We have in the twenty years of our experience 
loaned 


TWENTY MILLION DO.LARS 


without loss to any customers. 









Weare giad to send our pamphlet giving full par- 
ticulars to any one applying for it. 


Our Assets, April 30, 1890, $3,342,202. 


American Investment Co., 
150 Nassau S8t., New York City. 


E. 8. ORMSBY. 
arugt Seti shinurie sOlfal eiate dr ottes el 


President. 
pal and inter- 


Jani Be Yast ail loans pe ersoualy, not 


*: i. ORMSBY, t Vice- 
. SIMMONS, S Prest. 


GET* SOUND 





f ome as trustee. Write 
forinformation. (Paid up Capital $125,000.) 


TACOMA 
- Ng eae AND re 


couUNTY REA 





ational Bank of Tacoma. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
INS vinie vcenidedetasiosvedsiecsievs 1857. 
REAL ESTATE 6.'Giaussion 
PROPERTY RENTED #ierd 

remittances made promptly. 
T AXES 333, and assessments looked after and 


LOANS &5r5éM 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 Broadway. 


Entrance through the Bank. 


THE ee! INVESTMENT CO. 
S$ MOINES, IOWA. 
CAPIT — PAID UP $140,000. 
Choice Investments in the most conservative field 
in the West. Six Per Cent. Guaranteed First_ Mort- 
ages, Six Per Cent. Debenture Bonds. Fifteen 
ears’ RGE W LE WK Presi Send for pamphlets. 


EOR ent. 
RT P. MAYNAKD, Secretary. 





for aterm of years 
ated 











THE SIOUX at AND INVEST 
SONA: CATTLE 


The best references g iven. Correspondence si solicited. 


H. A. DeL. AND hasthe most complete and ex- 
tensive assortment of Real Estate of any one in 


consisting of houses and lots 

FLORIDA — and lurge tracts of im- 
roved and unimproved land. 

Orange groves of alla ages, from one to fifteen years 
old, ona all sizes. from one-haif acre to twenty acres 
ormore. Much of this is at very gre»t bargains, and 
on easy terms. For Sortnee par! iculars. call on, or 

dress. H. A. DELAND, DeLand, Florida. 


6 PER Ci Nf. on Deposits subject to cal! 


7 PER CENT. on Dogeatce for one year or 
more. Amounts from $5 to $5,000. 

We can refer you to many Sraninent Soe” ed- 
ucators, bankers, and other well-known 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST CO., 


36 BROMFIELD ST., naerex. MASS. 
(Wesleyan Buildin 


The United States Gucmaaeed 
tester failed to crush the sample of 
Sioux Falls stone sent to Washington 
to be tested. It exists in endless 
quantities at Sioux Falls. This city 
has a water-power with a fall of 95 
feet within the City Limits. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Railroad Center. 

New manufacturing industries with 
aggregate capital of Millions of Dol- 
lars have been located here during 
the year 1890. 

Do you wish to help build a great 
City? 

Write to 


THE NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, or to 
Wm. 8. WILt1AMs. Pres't. Hartford Conn. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 


Capital subscribed.............. $2,000,000 00 
BEE We MI nds 00 6000 0000K05 . 1,000,000 00 
Surplus and undivided profits. 396,716 85 
Ps betniedenndndnndececksneenees 11,168,685 04 




















The weli-known firm of accountants. Barrow, 
Wade, Guthrie & Cu., of London, Manchester and 
New York, upon auditing the accounts of the Com- 
pany as published June 30th, 18%, appended thereto 
the following certificate: 


Having examined the books of the 
Equitable Mortgage Company, we here« 
by certify that the foregoing accounts 
and statement are in conformity there- 
with, and we believe that the accouuts 
fully and tairly represent the position of 
the Company as on the 30th June, 1890. 

BARROW, WADE, GULHRIE & CO. 

NrEw YORK, l6th Oct., 1590. 





evant CENT. BONDS AND DEBENTURES 
ANDSPERCENT. Oe La ATES, RUNNING 
rik BE M INTHS TO TWO YEAR 
ALL FIRST-CLASS INVESTME NT SECURITIES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. London. England. 
Phila., 4th and Chestnut St. Berlin, Germany. 
Boston. 117 Devonshirest. Kansas City. Missour 








6, GUARANTEED. 


Necemmos “dn ds 


ME Have invest 


FARMS 1S ACITY| PROPERTY 
PROPERTY FARWTWTORILIIt 


in KAN 


AMPLE SECURITY= re) 
eet geet by A 
JOHND.KNOX&CO 


HAVE YOU MONEY 
INVEST? W: 
Investment Bankers & Loan Agents 


Always to be had of us at 6 and 7 4 DOLLARS o? heer adaes 
per cent. i> 9? he 
Interest semi-annually. fe - Cemented Hoyt the - 








ter than Government Bi 


The ordinary living expenses of a family of five per- 
sons, living in the customary manner of the American 
people, amounts to not less than $1,500 per year. It 
would require nearly $40,000 in government bonds to 

roduce this income. Ten acres of land in the Willamette 


alley 


lanted to prunes, with an ordinary crop, at ordi- 


nary prices, will net more than $1,500, after paying forall 


labor placed thereon. 


Youcan buy this land of the Oregon 


Land Company of Salem, Oregon, in tracts of ten acres 
or more at from $55 to $75 per acre. 





THE NEW ENGAND SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST CO. 


L. B. IMBODEN, President, E. E. PERKINS, Vice-President, W. F. FORBY, Cashier. 


Capital Stock, $2,000,000. 








Forth Worth, Texas, |x." 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Paid in, $500,000. 


Solicit Capital for TEXAS Investments. Offer nothing but Texas securities. Write us for information. 


COMMERCIAL PAPER, 


Address 


BANK STOCKS, 


Debentures runnin 
Invest with experienced people. 


The 


CITY, COUNTY AND 


from six months to two years, 7 per cent. 
anagement | of this company is cautious, safe and conservative, 


TOWN BONDS. 


VENDORS’ LIEN NOTES, 


NEW ENCLAND SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, FORT WORTH, Texas. 





80 (1780) 


THE 
Provident Loan Trust Co. 
OF KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
Capital Stock, $500,000. 
Par Value of Shares, $100 Each. 


Offers a limited number of the shares of the Com- 








pany at PAR until Jan. 1, 1891, when the shares will 
sold only at PAR and a PREMIUM, Stock can be 
paid for in instaliments if i 


The Byevideut Lenn Trust Co. is an out- 

wth and successor to the: entral Kansas 
estment (oe., which was the most 
successful corporation of the kind In the West, and 
pala five | per cent oomicnoue al dividends for 
© past six years. Its busin 


chase and 
8 per cent. first mortgage real estate loans, debenture 
an mae _— S and bank he new 


Compan. pany be rat increased italand larger facili- 
ties, wil ada te, to its profits and increase its div 
Scores of Testimomals from investor: 
fid. in the 
lsta a ‘end of nae 60 
The stock is for sale and ron partic he ree 
on application to the office ot t mPany, Kansas 
City, or to the authorized bones panne 


LAWRENCE 8. MOTT & CO., 


115 Broadway, N. Y., and 54 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, 











THE E INDEPENDENT. 


December 4, 1890, 








=| PIERRE. 





hil. Armour, of Catcoge, , Says: ** PT ae will 
be Fthe next = ows inthe 6 Missourt Valley.” Pop- 
—_ ago 2,500. 
wonaertally fertile eeniey tributary, lee «3 
coat within te uty ‘Dak Debate, hich in 1888 

e Ca w in raised 
40,000,0.0 bushels of wheat and’ 20,000,600 els of 
corn. A State too, that in 1870 had 6,000 population 
and codes has ever One Thousand sunday- 


schoo! 

RRE isto moe 8 South Dakota, what Omaha 
RR Denver Se en Ste Mick- 
pa ates mth is, the 





“INVESTMENTS 


‘A few hundred dollars invested w, and 
alent to remain a few years, will my plana you 


you. 
Ig 7. any patron or of at least S per 
cent. per annum. | shal eased t> correspond 


with parties thinking of making investments. 


CHAS. L. HYDE, 


PIERRE, S. DAK. 
ReFreRences—Rev. Dr.Wm.H. Blackburn, Presi- 
dent of Presbyterian College, Pierre 
Rev. Dr, James C. Jackson, Dansville, N. Y. 


WOOLEN GOODS, 


The woolen department is without 
feature of moment. Business is light and 
irregular,and the movement almost en- 
tirely made up of shipments of spring 
cassimeres and worsted suitings on ac- 
count of back orders. Heavy woolens 
were in slightly better request and some 
orders for new cotton warp makes of 
cassimeres were recorded at prices show- 
ing a slight advance on last year’s values. 
In low class woolen goods, such as 
satinets, buying was entirely checked by 
the announcement of a large auction sale 
of these goods to be held this week. Wool 
and worsted dress goods are quiet, and in 
miscellaneous woolens, such as blankets, 
flannels, carpets, etc., but a very light 
trade has been reported. 





READING NOTICES. 








R. F. a * 8. , - from South abate. 
B. J.T Pres. 1 Bank of C 





THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONN, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL......$800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL...........-..-§600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company cf New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. C ticut Truatees, 
Rweoutore, ete.,.can invest in these bonds. 


NOTICE. 


The First National Bank, located at Mason, in the 
State of Michigan, is closing up its affairs, its corpo- 
rate existence having expired at close of business on 
the 2th day of October, 1890. All note-hoiders and 
others, creditors of said Association, are therefore 
hereby notified to present the notes and other claims 
against the Association for payment. 


H. L. HENDERSON, Cashier. 
Dated Oct. 29ch, 1890. 


WM. GORDON, 
Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE OORN PALACE OITY OF THE WORLD. 


Population, 45,000. 


Acts as agent for capitalists in making safe aad 
profitable investments. Write for intormation. 


Notice to Investors. 


The undersigned call your attention to a safe and 




















largest manufacturing city between Omaha and Nen- 
ver, owing to its large waterpower. Kearney is the 
only city in the United States of 12,000 population that 
has ten miles of Electric Railway in operation and 
under construction, ten miles of sewer and twenty 
miles of water mains. Kearney has grown from 3,000 
to 12,000 a in five years. For full particu. 
lars and printed maps address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co, 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are recog- 
nized by Investora seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
mead offered to the public. 





rs to 
Messrs. 1 Hiram wots & Son, New York City, 
a Morton, Bli Co. - New York Ci 

Geo. G. Williams, aa of the Chemical National 
i, New a 


SQ. .. No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Rast the — Banks and Investors throughout 
e 


Salicited 


JOHN M. ownne, President. 


wale arrin. 
the thriftiest 
POKANE FALLS tv." 
@ gressive city in the West; railroad centre 
and centre of a rich cultural, mineral 
and timber country; finest water power 
in the world; investments in real estate 
bring large returns. We will handle, loan .o 
invest money for non-residents. R 
ist Nat itizens Nat'l, Traders Nat'l Bank 
- Sane of wepemans Falls. For full information 
growing city and coun address 
re M. Willlamed Alice fioug ton, Spokane alls, Wash. 





‘Trenaurer. 





FARMERS PLOW Wi Willamette. 
galley. (Salem its center) aeres. 
always green. Climate summer ro pt- 


niet EVERY MONTH <i: 


rehes. Lands low-priced, Settee. 
rmers pouring in.Send 
ya AY 8, Pamphlet 

ADE, Salem, (State Capital) Ore 


STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


That FAIRHAVEN will be the greatest city on Puget 
Sound is assured. Substantial improvements and un- 

















limited resources. Fortunes made by investing now. 
. any information address, GAMWELL & 
RNER, Investment Bankers, Fairhaven, Wash. 
DIVIDENDS. 
OrgsgnsourusnE PACct¥ICCOMPANY, ? 
= Baodp ve, (MILLS BUILDI> ), 
iw YORK, Novembe: 890. ) 
Couzens. DUE DECEMBER | ist, 18 “PHOM 1 THE 
following bonds wil! be paid at tt.is 


Galveston, Harrisburg and — Antonio Eastern Di- 
vision second Mortaags, 7 nt. 
T "HOPKINS, Treasurer. 





YHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY 
C CO., 8 Wa YORE, November 


Transfer will close on paturday. feremper 


UST 00 
7000.” iS wR, 130,000. 


; Debenta red amued 6p by the vy te ay. ; apaenedl by 

Firs Mortanges hi eld by trustees. Interest yable 
at the Chemical National —_. New Yor Ne 
better securities offered investo Best of Eastern 
—— ee og furnished ‘it desired. Cor- 
Write for partic 
D hee citar ey WY, Vice Pres Gp wusse aires 

. DEWING &SON. 18 Wail St.. t Agents. 

a A. SMITH. 45 Milk Street. Boston 


Money Making a Science. 


Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and want to learn the certain road to 
Wealth, send for Pamphlet, Maps, etc. 

T.A. WOOD, 
Room No. |, Odd Fellows Building, 
. PYRTLAND, OREGON, 


LOANS, 


7 Per Cent and 8 Per Cent. Interest, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO, 
Long term loans secured upon improved Farm and 
City Property. Interest pad promptly semi-anually. 
Correspon ence, poet 
EUGEN DARD, Loans and Real Estate. 
Reference: ist National Bank, Trinidad. Colo 














— 


Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE influences at work in the dry goods 
trade are still on the side of restricted 
business, operations this week being fur- 
ther interfered with by Thanksgiving 
holiday. A change to colder weather has 
slightly stimulated the demand for heavy 
goods for current use, but this has been 
offset by the small aggregate of orders 
for spring and summer fabrics. Agents 
have thus had to meet a hand to mouth 
demand only for all staple goods. Job- 
bers in general store trade have had a 
similar experience, but several ‘‘ drives ” 
have helped matters along in this de- 
partment, while holiday epecialties have, 
by the demand for them, imparted an 
appearance of briskness to the trade. 
An anomaly, to which attention has al- 
re been drawn, still remains unex- 
plained. From nearly all parts of the 
States reports come of tight money or of 
more stringent monetary conditions than 
experienced for a long time past, yet in 
face of these leading dry goods houses 
continue to find collections easy and con- 
trasting favorably with previous years. 
It may be that the business is in an excep- 
tionally prosperous condition of large dis- 
_ tributions and fair profits. 

COTTON GOODS, 

In staple cotton goods prices have ruled 
firm to hardening for nearly all “leaders,” 
notwithstanding indifferent buying. 
Colored.cotton, such as cottonades, cam- 
let jeans, etc., have been marked up 2} to 
5 per cent. The printing trade is the 
most unsatisfactory division at present, 
and the opening of the regular print sea- 
son, about the middle of December, is 
awaited with much interest, some special- 
ties have already been shown at low 
prices, such as the shirtings mentioned 
last week, but not enough to establish 
values. Printing cloths are low, being 
reduced to 3 3-10c. per yard for 64x64's, 
altho printers were supposed to have en- 
tered into an agreement not to sell under 
8 5-10c. per yard, and yet stocks still ac- 
cumulate. On the present range of values 
of printing cloths and of many staple 
prints, there is said to be little profit, and 
should the coming season fail to bring 
with it an advance in values, it is quite 
probable that many manufacturers will 
have to seriously consider their position 


TO OUR READERS. 


OuR mail of Saturday morning last 
brought us, among others, three letters 
from which we desire to make short quota- 
tions. One from a eollege professor at 
Providence, R. I., says: ‘‘ There is no jour- 
nal or magazine which would quite fill its 
place for me. I rely upon it not only for 
news, but for intelligent, critical comment 
on all subjects. I regard it as the best paper 
that comes in my way.” Another from a 
college professor in Marietta, Ohio, says: 
“T am a constant and much protited reader 
of THE INDEPENDENT.” Another from a 


college professor of Delaware, Ohio, says: 
‘Last summer I spent my vacation where 
THE INDEPENDENT was taken and carefully 
treasured. I sat down to read the last year’s 
numbers. I foundso many articles of solid 
worth that I devoted two weeks to reading 
the numbers, and cut out asufficient num- 
ber of articles to make, probably, two good 
sized books worth a dollar and half each.” 
While the opinion of college professors on 
some subjects may not be of more value 
than that of ordinary laymen, their opin- 
ion upon the value and character of 4 pa- 
per like THE INDEPENDENT is certainly not 
to be gainsaid. 

THE INDEPZNDENT costs at is regular 
subscription price of $3.00 a year about six 
cents a week, and if subscribed for in clubs 
of fiveor more the weekly expense is only 
four cents. There is, therefore, scarcely an 
intelligent family in the United States 
that could not if it wished subscrib for THE 
INDEPENDENT. Our club rates, given here- 
with, are so attractive that they are taken 
advantage of by a large percentage of our 
subscribers, many subscribing for two 
years and paying %.00, others three years 
and paying $7.00, others four years and pay- 
ing $8 50, while thousands renew or sub- 
scribe for five years and pay $10.00. An old 
subscriber can reduce the cost of the paper 
to himself and aid us very materially by 
sending in names of new subscribers with 
his own renewal. 


CLUB RATES. 
Two Subscriptions...........$2.50 each. 
Three 4 A ae 
Four ° bavendel 8 lings 
Five or more “ dcchd& Velie wae 6 


Anyone wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with 
THE INDEPENDENT should send to us for 
our clubbing list with other papers. 





SAFETY, COMFORT AND SPEED. 


THESE great requisites are fully met on the Roya 
Blue Line, operated between New York, Philadelphia 
Baltimore and Washington, by the Jersey Central, 
he road is double tracked 


steam, wall lighted by Pintsch 
gas. Station foot of aberty 5 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE FOR 1891. 


For nearly fifty years this standard weekly maga- 
zine bas afforded to its readers a convenient and sat- 
isfactory means of keeping abreast with the best liter- 
ature of the times. Witn the constant growch of this 
literature, the ~ ey of The Living Age age has 
steadily increased. It is iy in its field, and 
is valuable te every one who in these busy times 
wishes to keep pace with the literar a scientific 
progress of the age. Its pros 1891 is well 
worth — in selecting one’s Teading-matter for 
the new yess age c ’ 
periodicals are given 
ting now for the year 1891 the intervening numbers 
=. BR — gratis. Littell & Co., Boston, are the pub- 

shers. 








SELDOM OR NEVER. 


IT is seldom that an advertisement appears in our 
columns which appeals to every single individual 
reader of the paper, —_ woman and child; but on 
page 4 of this wee soe will be found an ad- 
vertisement of Lod Ame an Machine Co. of the Per- 
fection Meat Cutter. Its name is not fully descrip- 
tive of tne -— variety of uses to which this very 
simple and inexpensive machine can be put, for 
they are many. Kvery family in the United 
States should own one of Pees Perfection Meat Cut- 

er of THe INDBAPENDENT 
request to the American Ma- 


2 
pother with Mrs. Rorer’s “Dain nty es 
for Ali the Year cation Tae (SOE will be sent to any 








Ft it noon, and re-open f a IY streets, Ip nesember 


with regard to the trade, 


WHAT som A GIRL OF SIXTEEN Do? 


Tuts quest cty easily anqwered, but it will be 
anempne ~ o nase volume of The Youth’s Com. 
— eon er help l papers by Amelia E. 

grr. - Marion Harland,” Mary A. Livermore and 
“Jenny J 





MESSRS. JAMES MCCREERY & ComMPANY. of Broad- 


0 
things will be a — It comes from the fact that 
Messrs James ry & Company offer their cus- 
tomers the most. desirable lines of goods found 
= their trade. 





RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF HOME MISSIONS, 
THERE is a serious deficit in the treasury of the 
American Home Missionary Society. The deficit is 
not owing to any expansion of the work over that of 
the last yoae.. n the apportionment for the 
resent year $25,000 Jess than the expenditure of 
ast year. The deticit is due to three causes: (1) A 
gees falling off in the receipts from legacies; (2) 
re than the ordinary summer shrinkage in contri- 
butions; and (5) a most unusual delay of the generous 
contributions relied upon inthe eariy autumn from 
many of our largest and most wealthy churches. 
These never fail us, and have almost never been so 
late in coming. Friends tell us the tardiness this 
ear is due to the financial troubles that have so em- 

rassed the business of the country, and seriously 
hampered for the time many of our best givers 
The receipts in the seven and a half ‘onthe of the 
financial year now past show a falling off of $15.00 in 
gifts of the _ living. 5 and $58,195 in legacies, from the 
sume months of 

Meantime the work has gree. , by the very neces. 
sity of its nature, and calis for missionary labor in 
all our fields have proportionatele increased. 

he iety,by formal vote, has directed the officers 

to see that the missionaries are promptly paid—su)- 
—— oe receipts, when necessary for that 
| + Hh eethy joans from the banks. ‘This has been 
aithfully A ve the result that we now owe for 
borrowed money $115,100. After all payments made 
with the avails of these loans, there is now due the 
missionaries for repor labor, more than $20,UU0, 
and every mail is bring'ng new: reports, adding to 
these dues several hundreds of ¢ o)lars dally. 
The financial storm still sweeping over the coun- 
try makes it impractk able to borrow further from 
the banks without security. We huve none to pledge. 
The winter is just athand. In many fields where our 
brethren are toiling it has already come. They de- 
pend largely, some of them almost wholly, upon the 
Society’s drafts for the means of procuring needfui 
supplies of food. clothing, fuel and other essential 
requisites for their families, To get these some of our 
brethren have already had to borrow,and that at fear- 
fully.exorbitant rates of interest. More than any or all 
other forms of self-sacrifice, they dread the loss of 
their financial credit, carrying with it that influence 
with their people which, as mini-ters of tne Gospel, 
eo geese asachief element in their working capi- 
tal. These exc ellent brethrea have a just claim upon 
our churches for the salaries pledged them in the 
name of the churches and by their order. if there 
was ever a“debt of honor” this is one. This debt 
the Congregational churches will surely pay. They 
never yet ea 3 an honest yo They 
never will heir loyaity to Home Missions, with 
God’s blessing, has jor more than sixty-four years 
been anh po | the work forward from the smallest 
beginning to its present gravd success. 
Beloved Friendsand Fellow-workers for Home Missions: 

In view of all the favor with which the Lord has 
crowned your gifts and prayers for this cause, 
hitherto, may we not confidently, as we do most 
earnestly, a — to you for immediate otferings-— in 
their libera a with the prosperity 
wherewith God has you—so that we may at 
once send their dues = these waiting brethren?, They 
are our Lord’s brethren and ours. The money they 
nave nobly earned in doing your work. They nest 
it to meet already pressing wants and to shield them 
from suffering during boot inclement winter. Shall 
any one of them be co lied to wait an hour be 





yond the time necded tor transmitting the money 
from your homes and the crate ee theirs? 
oO. CLARK, i See's, 
Wai. KING "AID, 


ALEX’R _H. CL arr Tre 
BiBLE HOUSE, N. Y., Dec. Ist, 1880. 





cnold, 
O 
(onsihle ae Co 
Ladies’ Cloth Suitings. 
English Serges, Diagonals, 
SCOTCH CHEVIOTS, VELVET CORDS. 


Plain Cloths in Evening Colors 
“ CROMBIE'S” SHETLANDS, 


Plain, Striped and Diagonal. 


VICUNAS, KERSEYS, 


Plain and Brocaded Beavers, 


Seal Plushes, Astrakhans, 


AND 


PANCY CAMEL’S HAIR. 
Proadooay A 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 





Established 40 Years, 


FUR CAPES, 
SEAL GARMENTS. 


New copyrighted novelties. 
combining et gance of style and 
excellence of quality with mod- 
eta'e p ices. 


Send for MMustrated Catalogue 


HENRY SIEDE, 


14 WEST 14TH ST., and 
oe AVE, & 38TH ST.; 


NU f f 





address free, Lyk Bin ENDENT and you 
will receive prompt atte 





EW YORK CITY, 
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Sale of Dress Patterns for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


inning this week we shall offer 
special inducements in Robes and 
Dress Patterns, suitable for the holi- 
days. 
In the Basement. 
500 Patterns Mohair Twill, $2,50 each. 
700 Patterns all-wool Cashmere. $4.00 each. 
650 Patterns all-wool (ibecks, $3.25 each, 
300 Patterns all-wool serge, $4.00 each, 
Anda great variety of Plaids, Stripes 
and Mixtures at correspondingly low 
prices. These are allsubstantial ma- 
terials and remarkable values. 
On the Main Floor. 
400 choice Pattern Dresses, in boxes, at 
the following reduced prices: 
$30 Novelty § Robes, at - ¢ . « $15 
35 Cashmere “ s+ + + BLT 
40 Qamel’s Hair “ ‘“ ..~ . ~ $20 
50 Appliqued eee ee 
All of imported materials, in new 
and choice styles of braiding, cord- 
ing, embroidery and applique work 
of superior character, 


James McGreery & Co. 


Broadway and 1iith St., 
New York. : 


CARPETS. 
Over Stock of 


AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS and EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, 


We have our warerooms and warehouses stored to 
overflowing with an immense stock, purchased in 
anticipation of arise in price. We have decided to 
save storage and interest, and offer our entire stock, 
in_quantities to suit, at prices FOR CASH FAR 

EL PRESENT COST OF IMFORTA- 
TION AND PRODUCTION, 


Sheppard Knapp & Co. 


SIXTH AVE.,13TH AND 14TIISTS.,N VY. 


Bed Blankets. 


CLEARING OUT SALE FOR 
THIS SEASON. 


OUR STOCK IS ONE OF THE LARGEST AND 
BEST SELECTED IN THE CITY, IN WHITE AND 
COLORED. 

SPECIAL BARGAINS IN FINE WHITE OF 
EVERY SIZE, INCLUDING CRIB, 36x50, 42x56 AND 
50x64 INCHES, 

TILESE BLANKETS MUST POSITIVELY 
BE SOLD —0 MAKE ROOM FOR MAT- 
TINGS NOW ARRIVING, 


H.P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 Canal St,, between Broadway & Center, 
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Special Sale. 


HOLMER) 


We shall offer fora 
few days at greatly 


reduced prices, 


Imperial Velours, 
TAPESTRIES, 


with silk and worsted effects 


Plush Draperies, 
LICHT SILKS. 


W. & J SLOANE 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Sts., 


33 and 35 East 18th St., 
New York. 





Angora 
Suitings 


IN PLAIN COLORS 
AND FANCY STRIPES 
THE CHEAPEST AND MOST DESIRABLE FABRIC 


MADE FOR 


Summez Wear~ 


Send fot ane? to Box 3052, N. Y. City. 








TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 


VANDERB URGH, WELLS & CO. 
“Strong Slat”’ pees and Cabinets, maces, Stands, etc. 


mowret FER RE apP anne 


8 Spruce Street. New Vork- 





Tae VWwoRLiypD 


Electro Radiant Magic Lantern. 















Sealey ccnspatien 
healthy occ 


A GRAND LANTERN 
FOR $12. 


» Amusement and Profit, The Electro 

ffadiant ma sat is guitable - sauce  ~ d use in 
rior ent 

a a pont neg lh = oo nments, use in Institutions of 


_AMMANS 


THESE SPLENDID LANTERNS ARE MADE 
ON AN ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLE 
AND ARE OPFERED AT" ANY LANTERN EVER 


T THE PRICE. 


@ business for yourself, on 
ok Xo hee get this ‘ils mate otantorn. and give Public kchipitions ~4 
rices. itiscertain to pay, as well as being a pleasant and 


This Santen will show as 
the ovdinary or 


@ picture as 
Lantern. 





ve to 
have in our Lantern fa. 
reach of all wnsurpassed 


wad 
societies will a 


— of ‘the old orders are on hand, and others com 


short nou. AS & Holiday Present, 


It would be difficult to select for the 







~ M . 
or Entertainments hardly enough 
can se of the K 


mes 

‘0! ow 

eee be sgeplied with a Lantern Outfit ata mod- 
joy be given not for a year only, but 


—r PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENTS 
of an Elec 


any 
per ne 


ng = ram sincere on wones ful 
‘eren ports of 
ve Subject f rom both the Old and 


Snapplintiga, cictemepran urn neg car Fey iNt, New York, N.¥ 


LADIES’ 
SILK HOSIERY. 


Our Ladies’ Hosiery Department 
will offer this week two of the great- 
est bargains ever placed on our 
counters. They are as follows: 


600 pairs of Ladies’ Black Silk Hose 
warranted pure Silk, 
$1.24; 
FORMER PRICE $2.00. 

300 pairs Ladies’ Pure Spun Silk Hose, 
plain and fancy, colgred heel and toe, 
98e.; 

“REGULAR VALUE $2,00, 





OUR 


CHINA AND GLASSWARE 
DEPARTMENT 
will offer the following extra values 
this week: 
Fish and Game Sets, 
$4.96 and upward. 
Ice Cream Sets, 
$2.98. 
Decorated China Dinner Sets, 
$13.86; 
GOOD VALUE AT $18.50. 
French China Dinner Sets, 
$37.49; 
GOOD VALUE AT $45.00. 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


TEA SETS 


at the Lowest Prices in the City. 
Decorated Toilet Ware, with jar, 

$10.44; . 

REDUCED FROM 818.00, 


Choice Selection of Plates 
in Single Dozens, Richly Painted, 
at Low Prices. 

Decorated Cups and Saucers, 
10c. to $4.19 each. 


RICH CUT GLASSWARE 
including Dorflinger, Baccarat 
and other celebrated makes at 
lower prices tban any other house 
in the city. 
Cut Glass Bon Bon Dishes, with handle, 
$2.98; 
GOOD VALUE AT $4.50. 
Cut Glass Celery Trays, 
$9.74; 
GOOD VALUE AT $12750. 
Cat Glass Punch Bowls, 14 inch, 
$34.69; 
EXCELLENT VALUE AT 842,00. 


LINENS. 


50 pieces Bleached German Damask, 
50c. per yard; 
WOTRH 65c. 
50 pieces Irish Double Damask, 66 inches 
wide, 





G9e. per yard; 
WORTH 85c. 
500 Damask Table Cloths, 2, 24¢ and 3 
yards long, 
$1.48, $1.98, and $2.35 each. 
500 dozen extra large and heavy Huck 
Towels, 
25c. each; 
. WORTH 35c. 
500 dozen extra large and heavy Towels, 
knotted fringe, Damask, 
25e. each; 
WORTH 35c, 


FLANNELS. 


500 dozen All-Wool Skirt Patterns, extra 


fine, 
$1.29 each; 
REDUCED FROM $1.75. 


in Silk and put up in boxes suitable for 
‘ Holiday Presents, at 





VERY LOW PRICES. 


500 Flannel Skirt Patterns, embroidered 


O’NEILL’S, 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST STREETS, WN. Y. 


Our Specialties and Prices 
FOR THIS WEEK. 


DURING THE WEEK 


WE WILL OFFER 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


IN OUR 


LADIES’ 
CLOAK AND SUIT 
DEPARTMENT. 


125 Ladies’ Handsome Imported Wraps, 

richly embroidered, with deep fringe to 

match, 

$23.75, $28.75, #: 39.75, $49; 
COST TO IMPORT, $39 TO $85. 


85 elegant imported Wraps, elaborately 
embroidered, 


$59.00, $69.00, $89.00; 
LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 


We are showing an elegant as- 
sortment of Ladies’ Cloth and 
Plush Jackets, richly trimmed 
with Mink, Mujia, Astrakhan, Per- 
sian Lamb and Alaska Sable 
Furs, at 


REMARKABLY LOW PRICES, 


2,500 Ladies’ London-made Walking 
Coats, Reefers and Jackets, in Cheviots, 
Beavers and other cloths, at 


$3.98, $4.85, $5.98, $6.98; 
WORTH 87.00 TO $14.00, 


195 very fine imported Cloth Jackets, 
Reefers, and Walking Coats, in a variety 
of cloths, 

$9.98 and $12.98; 

POSITIVELY WORTH 818 TO #23, 

500 Ladies’ Fine Cloth Newmarkets, ina 
variety of styles and cloths, 

$8.98; 
REDUCED FROM $19.75. 


WE HAVE MADE A 


Large Reduction 


IN ENGLISH SEAL PLUSH SACQUES, 
WRAPS, NEWMARKETS, REEFERS 
AND JACKETS. 

125 Fine Alaska Seal, London-dyed Jack- 
ets, 





$139.00 and $159.00; 
WORTH $210.00 TO $245.00. 


100 ladies’ Extra fine Alaska Seal 
Sacques, 40 to 43 inches long, at 
$189.00 each; 

WORTH $275.00. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
IN 


BLANKETS. 


Don’t fail to notice these prices; we 
think they will interest you. 


2,000 PAIRS 


OF 


White Wool Blankets 


10-4— 98, $1.25, $1.98 to $4.00 per p’r 
1i-4— 175, 2.50, 3.50to 5.00 “ 
12-4— 3.75, 4.75, 5.7510 8-50 “ 


1,500 PAIRS OF 


GENUINE CALIFORNIA BLANKETS, 
$4.98, $5.75. $6.98 to $15 per pair. 
CRIB BLANKETS IN ALL SIZES AT 


Very Low Prices. 
COTTON AND EIDER DOWN COM- 
FORTABLES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
GRAY BLANKETS, HORSE 
BLANKETS, PLUSH AND 
CLOTH LAP ROBES 
AT 


The Lowest Prices. 
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Susurauce. 
THE ORDER OF THE WORLD. 


THERE has been received at this office a 
card of admission to the “First Entertain- 
ment and Reception of the United Lodges 
of the Order of the World of the City of 
Brooklyn.” This title seems a little vague, 
for by its wording the Order of the World 
belongs to, and is pent up in, a single 
city, The program inclosed offers a medley 
of quartet songs, plantation melodies, 
banjo-picking, and dramatic reading, 
with a “promenade concert at 10:30.” 
The holder of the card is ‘‘introduced by 
L. J. Burtis, Jr.,” and on the outer envel- 
op is “Leonard J. Burtis, Jr., Supreme 
Deputy, Order of the World, 166 Hudson 
St., New York.” Whatever this Orde: 
may be, and however Mr. Burtis attained 
such a prodigious dignity, he has a pru- 
dent forethought about outlays, and he 
stamps his name on with a rubber stamp. 
What is the Order? We don’t know. It 
is ‘incorporated 1889”; and so has proba- 
bly not included the whole world as yet. 
What is it about? We should not be able 
to conjecture, had not familiarity with 
high-sounding titles led us.to conjecture at 
once, on seeing the circular of any fresh 
one, that it proposes to furnish life insur- 
ance, With this card and program came 
a little circular, having the vagueness 
characteristic of such Gocuments, from 
which we discover even the name of the 
issuer with some difficulty, On one page 
we read ‘‘Tbe Peer of any Order in exist- 
ence,” followed by a long list of names of 
President, Past President, Secretary, and 
so on, every one of them “Supreme,” 
The size of type suggests that the name is 
The Peer; but on another page we find 
“The World’s Universal System of Pro- 
tection,” and at the head of another page 
‘The World bas come to stay.” So the 
World appears to be the name. 

There is a table of figures, and there is 
some talk about incontestable policies, 
and about the large number of reasons 
for which members in other Orders have 
been expelled. On another page, * death 
policies from $500 to $5,000, $200 to $1,000 
in seven years.” Mr. Burtie’s connection 
is not clear; yet his Order of the World, 
of which he is Supreme Deputy, may be 
the something. All this ‘‘ supremacy” 
is from Boston, which is the State of Mas- 
sachusetts. It is the familiar humbug— 
striking at the savings of the ignorant 
and credulous under the guise of insur. 
ance and endowment, Of course, pames 
are nothing, and things are everything; 
of course, a contract is not affected in 
any way by the kind of ink and paper 
used; of course, insurance has no rela- 
tion to entertainments and promenade 
concerts, But the class of persons ap- 
proached by these schemes make incidents 
and titles everything. How it is that 
John Doe, Supreme President or Deputy 
or Something, is different from plaln John 
Doe and at once becomes a magician ca- 
pabl» of receiving pennies and (in two to 
seven years) handing back gold half-eagles 
they have no idea, nor do they take the 
trouble to even wonder how the transmu- 
tation is effected. The *‘ Supreme” and 
the other folderol of cheap show is what 
** gets” them, if we may use the expres- 
sion. Of course, the great multiplication 
of money is what attracts them; but the 
other is largely what makes them imag- 
ine such multiplication possible. 

The State maintains an insurance de- 
partmeut, and supervises insurance. The 
State decides what sort of organizations 
may and may not do business. The State 
is supposed to indorse and guarantee all 
that are permitted to be at large—erro- 
neously supposed, but supposed. The State 
owes protection to its citizens of every 
grade. Merely because many of them 
are ignorant and incapable of turning a 
deaf ear to flattering knavery, has the 
State a moral right to turn loose a horde 
of deceivers and then say ‘* Take care of 
yourselves?” Toe State itself bas under- 
taken the care, and permits the scope of 
that care to be commonly and seriously 
misunderstood. Should the State then 
say to strangers: ‘*Go ahead and sell your 
rot‘on goods, if you can,” and to the 
peuple at large: ‘‘Let the buyer look out?” 
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THE U. B. MUTUAL AID. 


It is several years since more than a 
mere incidental mention bas been made 
in these columns of the United Brethren 
Mutual Aid Society, of Lebanon, Penn., 
except the publication, with some com- 
ment thereon, of a circular sent out to the 
members, refusing to fulfill a promise 
which had been made and pleading ina- 
bility in part excuse. We find now in 
The Spectator the following figures of the 
Society’s career, brought down to the pres- 
ent time: 
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Thegdecline of income from members 
follows from the decline in insurance in 
force, which is mainly caused by drop- 
ping out of the members. The average 
cost of insurance during these twelve 
years equals that attached to age 45 in 
regular insurance companies ; the cost in 
1889 almost equals that attached to age 
52; of course, this comparison is made 
with table rates and there is always some 
reduction in practice. Moreover, in the 
regular company the original starting- 
rate is always the maximum, but in the 
U. B, the cost of the insurance has been 
and still is increasing, while the substance 
of the insurance has been and still is van- 
ishing. When the income, the member- 
ship, and the business of an insurance 
society are crumbling away, while the 
cost of continuing in its membersbip is 
increasing, what prospect for the future 
has it? , 

This society started upon a basis of hon- 
esty, and has for the most part dealt hon- 
estly; it paid claims without trying to 
‘*shave” them, but erred arithmetically 
in trying to do business at less than cost. 
Time has been dealing sternly with this 
attempt, and altho we refrain from proph- 
ecy as to the date when the process must 
cease its end is sure, 


ss 


EXIT THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


THE Knickerbocker, usually mentioned 
as “the Old Knickerbocker,” has volun- 
tarily retired from the field of fire insur- 
ance. It was the oldest of the companies, 
having been organized in 1787 as the 
Matual Assurance Company. The origi- 
nal deed of settlement, drawn by Alexan- 
der Hamilton, on sheets of parchment 
about thirty inches square, bearing the 
signatures of nearly ali the members un- 
til the incorporation of the company in 
1809, was presented in 1852 to the Histori- 
cal Society; this instrument limited oper- 
ations to the area within two miles of the 
City Hall, which was then in Wall Street. 
The meetings were usually held in the 
Tontine Coffee House, corner of Wall and 
Water, some account of which was given 
in this column a year or twoago. The 
members had an oval badge, bearing the 
words ‘‘ Mutual Assurance,” and the seal 
bore the same, with the device of a Phe- 











nix. In the year 1809, in pursuance of a 
special act, the association became the 
Mutual Insurance Company of theCity of 
New York, with a half-million capital, 
and in April of the same year a committee 
reported ‘‘that they had purchased at 
vendue the house No, 52 Wall Street, for 
$13,000, as a suitable place for the trans- 
action of their business.” This building, 
now No, 64, has been occupied by the 
company until now. In December of 
1885 occurred the great fire, and the 
company went into a receivership, in 
which it met all indebtedness and paid 
about six percent, to the stockholders. 
In May of the following year, it was re- 
organized and started again, and in 1846 
its title was changed to the Knicker- 
bocker. It bas had twelve presidents and 
eleven secretaries. 

Since 1846 the premiums are reported as 
$2 952,757; the losses paid as $1.202 126; 
the dividends paid as $1,379.000. Divi- 
dends were 20 per cent. for many years; 
then fell to 10, then to 5, and in 1889 no 
payment is reported under the head of 
dividends. Assets were reported as $338,- 
987; liabilities other than capital, $46 060; 
surplus over all, $82,876, making a toon 
value of 189} for the $210 000 capital 
stock. The risks outstanding were about 
nine and a halt millions only; these have 
been taken over by the Home, and the 
stockholders will retire with some pre- 
miums. ) 

The reason assigned for this step is that 
the large foreign companies are monopo- 
lizing the business and crowding out the 
smal! ones. But there is no statute re- 
quiring the small companies to stay 
small, and such a plea is nothing more 
than a confession of sleepiness and inabil- 
ity. In the like vein is the plaint of the 
Guardian, which also has just decided tu 
retire. But in 1889 the companies of this 
State wrote 1,567,000,000 of risks, and 
the foreign companies wrote 975,000,000. 
As for the talk about “ protection” 
against companies three thousand miles 
away, it does seem that a blush of shame 
ought sometimes to visit the cheeks of 
those who utter such infantile wails. 


_ 
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THE BRITISH EQUITABLE. 


THE London Review (insurance) takes 
the British Equitable Life sharply to task 
for its heavy and increasing relative rate 
of expenses, declaring it impossible for a 
company to go on spending at this rate 
and come out well ultimately. The pre- 
mium income was less in 1889 than in 
1883—£142,622 against £144,626; the ex- 
penditure was £40.133 in 1889 against 


£35,489 in 1888. During twenty years the 
expense rate has uever bee” below 24 per 
cent. of premiums, and in 1870 it was 
34.58; for four years following it aver- 
aged about 30, got down in 1881 to 24.07, 
and has now worked back to 28.13, which 
is the highest since 1875, all this occur- 
ring on a decreasing revenue. Nor is there 
any room for ascribing the increase to a 
growth of new business, because new 
business has been going in the opposite 
direction, having been £417,667 in 1884, 
£402,862 in 1885, £366,956 in 1886, £330,- 
175 in 1887, £229,298 in 1888, and £214,- 
858 in 1889. The Review contrasts this 
with the work of the Mutual Life of New 
York, which in 1889 did a British busi- 
ness of £203,497 at an expense cost of 
£16,000, while the British Equitable paid 
out £40,133 and did a business of £214,- 
853. This was at an expense rate of 7.8 
per cent. against 28.13; or, stating the 
contrast in another way,the Mutual’s 
business was 94.2 per cent. ot the Equita- 
ble’s, but its expenses were only 39 6 per 
cent. of the Equitable’s. Moreover, in 
comparing the accumulated funds—what 
the Equitable delights to call the ‘‘ lay- 
by "—it appears that the Mutual, with a 
remium income of £82,364, has aceumu- 
ated £1.198,692, prodyced at an expense 
cost of £16,000. The Equitable, with its 
expenditure of twice as much, has accu- 
mulated only £100,000 more than the 
Mutual. [Of course these figures refer 
only to British business; the Review 
might have added that the Mutual has 
been only a few years at work. | 

No intelligent person, says the Review, 
would hesitate an instant between these 
two offices, yet the Equitable’s managing 
director, at the annual meeting, talked 
glibly about its ‘‘lay-by,” which he said 
is greater than that of bg a offices 
at the end of the thirty-fifth year, and 
also that forty-two offices have a less 
amount. Whatof that? asks the Review, 
and very justly, because an increase in 
assets laid by does not of itself prove sol- 
vency or even suggest it. Premium in- 
come is going backward, new business is 
doing the same, and expenditures are 
going forward, The Review considers all 
advice given the Equitable a waste of 
time, yet protests once more against the 
continuance of the present policy, which 
is sure to bring disaster. It does not 
suggest how far competition for Ameri- 
can companies may have been working 
to the injury of the bome companies 
which it criticises, without being able to 
enlighten their managers 








THE CHARTER OAK LIFE. 


A PRESS DISPATCH from Hartford says 
thatthe report of the receivers of the Char- 
ter Oak, just filed in that city, shows a to- 
tal of $478,526 in hand for distribution, The 
receivership was ordered September 22d, 
1886. The first year receipts were $138,- 
992, and expenditures were $58,745. In 
the second year, receipts were $217,177, 
and expenditures were $55.949. The third 
year receipts were $145 373, and expendi- 
tures were $29,212. In the fourth and 
last year, receipts were $125,398, and ex- 
penditures were $19,024. The total ex- 
penses to date are $162 930; this includes 
receivers’ salaries ($35,000) and all other 
outlays except the compensation of the 
committee on claims, whose bills are not 
yet rendered, their work being not yet 
completed. The company’s report for the 
last year it was in operation showed in 
force 9,278 policies, for $9,670.931; of this, 
755 policies, for not quite $750,000, were 
in Connecticut. At the be, inning of the 
year 1886, assets were reported as $3,610,- 
121. This included $1 858 474 real estate, 
less incumbrances; $286,320 mortgages; 
$1,106 584 premuium notes and policy 
loans: $280,064 stocks and bonds; cash, 
$158,498, For the year 1885 the disburse- 
ments were $687,798, of which death 
claims and matured endowments were 
$868,962. No application has been made 
as yet by the receivers for authority to de- 
clare a dividend; bu: the dispatch says it 
is not probable ‘that. the receivership 
will be continued much beyond another 
year.” ‘ 


INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1890 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


39 Years of Succesful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitied to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary, 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
ORGANIZED 1850. 
Semi-Annual Statement Jan. lst, 1890. 


CASH CAPITAL................... Bie ot 
, 
1 


Reserve for Reinsurance............. 1,298. y 
Reserve for all other liabilities. ... G2518 


ED rabeasichucdednbiccsicctcancs 3 




















89,502 07 


Assets....... «.. wecenangesyocasi $2,490,654 O2 
Policy-holders in this Company have iucreased Protec- 
tion under the Guaranties of t 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW. 
PETER NOTMAN, President, 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vice-President. 
WEST POLLOCK, sec. GEO. OC. HOWE, Asst. Sec 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Heme Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
features. 


CONNECTICUT GHNIRAL 


Life Insurance Company, 








HARTFORD, CONN. 





ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1890, $1,960,482 49 


Liabilities, . . + 1,484,802 70 


Surplus to Policy-hulders, $475,679 70 





Thomas W. Russell, Pres'’t. 


F. V. Hudson, Sec’y. 
MERCHANTS INSURANCE CO. 


mcorporated May, 1851. 
Capital, $200,000. 
HOME OFFICE, 

20 Market Square, 
Providence, R. I. 


WM. T. BARTON, President, 
WM. P, GOODWIN, Secretary. 











This Company issues Safety Fund Policies, 








December 4, 1890. 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 24th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the Sist of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1889, to 3ist December, 1889.......... $4,116,629 40 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 










January, 1889... emeceeecse 1,886,154 87 

Total Marine Premiums... ~ $5,502,764 27 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1889, to 3ist December, 1889.,.........- $4,144,943 13 


Losses paid during the same 
riod ° 








Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $706,987 75 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 





United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,274,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 40 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 








d at. sees 1,024,000 00 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. Saaee 1,452,990 24 
Cash in Bank cece. 271,871 00 
AMOUNE,.....ccceee++sveceee $12,107,576 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

















By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A.A. RAVEN N. DENTON SMITH. 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOY ONES, 
JAMES GEORGE H. MAC 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE NU 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN 
EDMUND W. COKLIES, ANSON W, HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, I BELL, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, HOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, RA BURSLEY. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, J S A. HEW q 
JOHN L. RIKER, EORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSIN 
©. A. HAND. WILLIAM G. BOUL 
JOHN D. HEW RUSSELL H. HOADLEY 


HN WLE 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 

HENRY E. HAWLEY, ‘GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 
H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN, 


JOHN D. SONNE Eretiten pt 
W. H. H. lw lce-President, 
A. RAVEN 24 Vics. Presta ot. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


esbTe Besos" 1958. -819-724-59 











$2,436,180 73 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
one at the life rate rae. 
nnual Cash distributions are paid upon al) 


policies: 
hve wu policy | has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
ins .ance values to which the in- 


=s is patito by = Massachusetts Statute, 
Pamohilets, rates and values for any age senton ap 
plication to the company’s Office, 


SENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
J08. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8. F. =a Secretary. 
WH. B. TURNER. Acat. Ree 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... ous5.803 Me 
surrender values stated in over” ry Geli a> 
teed by the Massachussetts ‘elture 


"KEW YORK OFFICE, 199 Brendway, 


: SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of Tot INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the pa- 
per sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
padress to which he would like the paper sent, 








as INDEP 


ENDENT. 








STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Nev York, 


RICHARD A: McCURDY, Passivenr, 
Por the year ending December 31st, 1889. 








$136,401,328 o2 





Be Tn gy $10,319,174 46 
i eee ee $9,657,248 44 
ae She ae $1,717,184 81 
° e« « « ,$81,119,019 62 
. - ° . $4,90 087 1¢ 


. 
© 
. 
3° 





during year, . . e . . . 16 

Risks assumed, . . + + + «+ «© « «+ $151,602,483 37 

Increase during year, a ae a ee $48,388,222 05 

Risks in wey ry . . . 7 * . e e . ee sateen pd 

uring year, . . + 7 7 . $83. ’ 

| gi) wy paturet "182,810 

during + e - + 7 e . = 23,941 

Policies written in 1 9, ° . e . ° + ° 577 

Increase over 1888, . . . . . 7 . 11,971 

THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 

Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans,. . . $69,361,913 13 

United States Bonds and other <aPen - « «+ $50,328,469 81 
Loans on Collateral Securi e e 


os at ’ interest, . . 
and 


$9,845,500 06 
$2,988,632 70 
$3,881,812 29 
$136,401,328 O02 





in transit, etc. 

















Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/:), $126,744,079 58 
I have fully ined the foregoing st and find the same to be correct, 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 
From tae Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 
Year. =. Risks Assets. Surplus. 
1884, . ee $351, 789,285...... $103,876,178 51.......$4,743,771 
1885. . 46,507,139....... 368,981,441...... 108,908,967 51...... 5,012,634 
1886. . 56,832, 719....... 809,203. ..... 114,181,963 24...... 5,643,568 
1887... ,457,468....... ,628,983...... 118,806,851 88...... 6,294,442 
1888. . 108,214,261....... 482,125,184...... 126,082,153 56...... 7,940,063 
1889. . ,602,488...... ° 949, 984,..... 136,401,328 02...... 9,657,248 


New Sean, January 2th, 1890, 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
S. Van Renssecagr Crucer,| Jno. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 

Cwaries R, HENDERSON, } _ 
Gerorce Buss, 
Rurus 
. Hopart Herrick, 


Samuet E. Sprouts, 
Lucius Rosinson, 
Samuet D, Bascock, 
Grorce S. Cor, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy, 
ames C, HOLDEN. 

ERMANN C. von Post, 
Avexanper H, Rice, 
Lewis May, 


Otrver Harriman, 
Henry W. Smirn, 
Rospert OLYPHANT, 
Grorce F, Baker, 
‘os. THOMPSON, 
UDLEY OLCOTT, M, 
Freperic CromMWELL, 
utien T. Daviss, 
OBERT SEWELL, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, ed Vice-President, 
A. N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, - - 


JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 


EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


t 
WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor, 


Mapicat Diegctors 
WALTER R. GILLETTE, W._D., 


GUSTAVUS 8, WINSTON, M.D., 


Rosert A. GRanniss, 
NicHo.as 
Henry H. Rocers, 


HEODORE MorForD, 
Wiiuiam Bascock, 
Preston B. Piums, 
Wruiam D. WasHBurN, 
Stuyvesant Fisn, 
Avcustus a ag 
Cuarzes E, Minier, 
James W, Hustep, 


W. Pecxuam, 
P. Dixon, 


C. Mitrer, 


Vice-President. 


WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist, Secty. 


CHARLES B, PERRY, od Assistant Actuary. 
Treasurer. 

WILLIAM P, SANDS, Cashier. 

WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller, 


E. J. MARSH, MT 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in jy U8, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 
EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


*“ LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 











h an ever before offered, and 
the the policy itself f is the = libe: =e equitable con- 
nsistent with ized b ess principles. 

“THE MARKED s8UCC ieved by this 


already achi 
lan —_ that it fills a waft long felt by the insur- 
oD D AGENT dress J. 8,6: GuEPNE the Com- 
FFNEY., Super- 
Ritendent oe Socusten on 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. Brewer; Jr., Prest. 
ASSETS, $10,500,000 
Guaranteed Cash Val- 
Unrestricted residence 
Incontestable Policies: 
Definite Contrac 


racts. 
Immediate Settlement 
of Claims, 











OFFICE: 
Courtiandt St. 
THE 
AMERI- 
OAN 
FIRE 
INSUR- 
ANOB 










Ante e ee ee eee anes Seeteeeeeeeeseses 
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FAG TE WT WaweubtkEY. Roun,” 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1890. 
Cash Capital... .......ccccesees $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 


FOTOS, OEC....... ccccccrsccseveces 2,746,070 O02 
Not Surplus... ......cccseccseees 1,471,703 89 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 2,471,703 89 
Gross Assets. .......... ceccrcees 5,217,773 91 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 
HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-Presiden 
and Secretary A. D. 
E. LANNING, Assistant Secretary. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Departmen 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooktyn, N. Y. 
BENTLEY & TAYLOR, Managers Western Depart 
ment, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

J.J. McDonald, Manager Pacific Coast Department, 

319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (40 YEARS.) 1890. 
General Agents and Canvassers wanted for des. 
able territory, to whom permanent emp/oyment a 
iiberal compensation will be given. Address 
HENRY B. preter ned — 
JACOB L. BALARY, id Wice-Prentdent, 
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HR: ad "hits ki 
JR. ey secretary, 
‘Actuary, 





The 30th 


Annual Statement 


of the 


Lquitable 
Life 


Assurance 
Society 


may be obtained on a 
plication. The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 
ASSETS, . $107,150,300 
LIABILITIES, 84,329,235 
SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 


Income, $30,393,288 
PaidPolicyholders$11,842,858 


In 1889. 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


Qutstanding Business, 
$631,010,606. 


























































Send for Illustra- 
tions of the Society’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a return of all pre- 
miums paid, with 
compound interest ol 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 
per annum added. 


The Free 


/ ontine 
Policy is a szmple 
promise to pay, and 
has 20 conditions on 


the back. 


The Society alsoissuesa 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable invest- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
exturit. 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash or 
may be extended at 
interest. 








Henry B. Hyde, President. 
J. W. Alexander, Vice-Prevt 






$4 (1784) 


Old and Young. 


TO A LADY WITH AN ANTIQUE 
GEM. 


BY WILBUP DUBOIS. 


THIs stone once flashed in what far air— 
A world divined, remembered not? 
And whose the artist’s fingers rare 
The dainty talisman that wrought? 


Who shall its hidden legends trace? 
Waere sleeps he now, long vanishéd, 

Who touched it lightly with a grace 
Immortal, yet himself is dead? 








Perhaps, encircled in a ring, 
A thousand years ago it lent 

Its radiance to some sceptered king, 
Or stately queen magnificent. 


Cellini round it may have wreathed 
His fantasies by Arno’s wave, 

And then to time the gift bequeathed 
In deathless beauty from his grave. 


Yet were this jewel’s inmost heart 
Steeped in an air of sunny fame, 

In poesy, romance and art, 
Kashrioing many a golden name; 


No glory could it win from those, 
Nor e’er to fancy seem so fair, 
As when at eventide it glows 
A star amid thy shadowy hair. 
CINCINNATI, O. 





ARBUTUS BERRIES. 


BY MRS. L. B. WALFORD. 





ARBUTUS BERRIES when they are ripen- 
ing from orange to flame-color, and anon 
from flame-color to a glorious crimson, 
are pretty to look upon; and a clustering 
spray of blossom, leaf and fruit forms a 
charming ornament for a lady’s hair. 

So, at least, thought Captain Mark 
Brett, tho he was a man not given to 
thinking about such things, 

Mark was standing in front of an ar- 
butus tree in the wintry twilight. The 
month was December; Christmas was fast 
approaching, but the wild airs which 
fanned the tree-tops and the luxuriance 
of the myrtles, bays and other shrubs on 
every hand, were suggestive of a gentle 
climate. Indeed the large, seaside gar- 
den wherein grew the flowering arbutus 
which Captain Brett was pensively con- 
templating, was so sheltered by the over- 
hanging cliffs which run around the 
southern border of the Isle of Wight, that 
all kinds of delicate growth abounded, 
and fachsias were seldom out of bloom 
even at the barest season of the year. 

Mark had been spending a good deal of 
time in this garden cf late. His quarters 
were hard by—that is to say, withina 
ride—and Mrs. Carrington’s lodge-gates 
had opened to him and closed behind 
him oftener than any one cared to count 
since his battery had been sent to the 
Fort on the hill a year before. 

Now he stood still and looked around. 
Every one else had gone within-doors; 
and he, too, was going—directly. He was 
engaged to dine with the Carringtons, 
mother and daughter, and there was to 
be something of a dinner-party; but his 
dress clothes were being already laid out 

in the little room over the porch, which 
had become in a manner his own on these 
occasions, and he was never long over his 
toilet; he could afford a few minutes to. 
stand still and think. 

There was the house—a cosy, ample, 
comfortable house, With his eye he took 
in the deep-thatched roof and the stacks 
of smoking chimneys, which had an air 
of provocative preparation in the cold, 
departing light. There were the stables— 
well-built, commodious stables. With 
his ear he noted the cheery sound of ring- 
ing hoofs and busy voices, giving token 
of brisk prosperity and abundance. On 
every side was trim hedge and shaven 
turf, while from the lower gardens 
gleaming panes showed where the rows 
of greenhouses and vineries had caught 
the Jast rays of the sinking sun. 

**How jolly, how awfully jolly it all 
is!’ murmured Mark, to himself. 

Now. when a man makes a long pause 
before he breathes an ejaculation of this 
nature; when he drawsa wistful, thought- 
ful sigh; when he essays an uncertain 
movement, casts a tender glance upward 


THE INDEPENDENT. . 
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again, and again takes in with slow, com- 
prehensive gaze every feature of his sur- 
roundings, the chances are that the ‘‘all” 
referred to is not embr iced in the prcs- 
pect visible to the naked eye. ‘Cherchez. 
la femme.” 
In point of fact, Captain Brett’s ‘‘all” 
was at the identical moment peeping 
forth from behind the above mentioned 
lattice, and was watching his antics as 
closely as the waning light permitted her 
todo. She had thought—no matter what 
she had thought, just before dressing 
time. 
What if she had been out with Mark, 
strolling hither and thither in the dusk? 
Nobody had objected. Her mother was 
Mark’s best friend. 
** And the poor old lady wants some 
body here to look after things most aw- 
fully,” Mark now proceeded to ponder. 
** She is too rich to be easy in her mind in 
this big house at nights, with nobody but 
servants. 1 would be the very man for 
her. I would look after everything. 
And I would be as good to her as possible 
—for she is uncommonly kind to me, andI 
am as fond of her asI can be. We should 
hit it off together first-rate. As for Edith” 
—he paused. ‘ As for Edith ”—another 
pause. ‘If only people would not think 
I am after Edith’s money!” he said, slow- 
ly. 
He was well aware that this was just 
what people would think—what many 
people were indeed already thinking. 
He was a poor man and Edith Carring- 
ton was an only child. 
Edith was a cheery little plain girl, 
with pleasant ways, and an active, ener- 
getic mind, For sometime after she and 
Mark had become acquainted, no thought 
of the heiress as a possible sweetheart or 
wife had ever entered the soldier’s mind. 
He had begun by trotting over to The 
Hatch, once a week or so, because coun- 
try neighbors were rare in the part where 
he was quartered, and because he was a 
sociable man, and liked a welcome and a 
chat, and a change from the monotony of 
barrack life. This was in the spring- 
time of the year. 
As summer advanced Mark Brett found 
the evenings on the large, shady lawn 
worth remaining for, and the little, dain- 
ty meal spread within more to his mind 
than the long, hot mess dinner, served in 
the regulation style at all seasons. 
Then came autumn and the shortening 
of the daylight.- By that time Mark had 
begun to look jealously at any third per- 
son who might be a guest beneath the 
thatched roof, which had become to him 
a load-star, and toward which his 
thoughts were continually straying in 
whatsoever direction his feet might be 
turned. If the guest chanced to be a 
young man (and relatives of this kind 
were forever turning up at The Hatch), 
Captain Brett would retire within bim- 
self; be taciturn, watchful, and uncom- 
municative. I think Edith liked him 
best in those moods. If, on the other 
hand, Mrs, Carrington’s visitor were some 
sharp-eyed spinster or worldly-wise mar- 
ried woman, poor Mark, who knew well 
enough of what they were thinking, 
would do his very best to put such 
thoughts to rout. He would avoid Edith, 
pay attention to any of her girlish com- 
panions who chanced to be present; and, 
‘in short, seek to escape the opprobrium 
of being looked upon as a fortune-hunter 
at the risk of being branded as a flirt. 
How should straightforward simplicity 
understand such choppings and chang- 
ings? Many and manya time would a 
pair of wide-open, blue eyes be gazing 
out at the ocean from Edith’s little turret- 
chamber long after the rest of the house 
was at rest and asleep, while the owner 
of these would lie wondering and won- 
dering—wondering what had been meant 
by this and that; wondering whether 
from the very beginning there might not 
have been some mistake. Had there? 
The real facts of the case were these: 
Had this young girl been met with under 
no favorable circumstances—had there 
been no glamour cast over her by sur- 
roundings present and prospective, it is 
possible, nay likely, that she would never 
have attracted the notice of a soldier who 





toward a latticed casement; finally, sighs 


they were all beyond his reach. But 
beholding Edith Carrington from day to 
day as the chief jewel of a setting which 
had for him an inexpressible allurement, 
Mark learned by degrees to value the 
jewel for its own sake, He could not 
disassociate Miss Carrington from luxury, 
refinement, elegance; but gradually he 
found that she in her own presence shed 
the principal luster over the very envi- 
ronmeut which had at first enwrapped 
her in a halo. When he had reached that 
point the rest was easy; he was in love, 
and all that now troubled him was the 
knowledge that no one, or hardly any 
one, would believe in his being so. He 
himself too well knew how ill-measured 
were the scales he fain would balance. 

To-night, however, as he mused all 
alone in the dusk, outside the swiftly 
lighting rows of windows, he felt that his 
time had come; he must do something, 
make some effort to find out how the 
land lay at once, within the next few 
hours. He could go on no longer as he 
was doing. A young fellow, one of 
Edith’s innumerable cousins, (Confound 
these cousins!) was toarrive the very next 
day, and a dozen others were to follow 
for the Christmas week, he must be be- 
forehand with them. Yet hdw to go 
straight at the terrible question, Yea or 
Nay? ‘‘ A man ought, first, to have some 
sort of idea if he is on the right tack or 
not,” quoth the soldier to himself. 

Then he looked up, and looked again at 
the arbutus tree, and a happy thought in- 
spired his breast. 

** What in the world is he doing?” won- 
dered Edith from her window. She her- 
self was all in a bustle to be dressed and 
down before other people arrived; neigh- 
bors were occasionally unpunctual, es- 
pecially if they had far to drive on a dark 
night; and it seemed to her that if Mark 
would be equally saarp, they might have 
a nice little quarter of an hour or 80 all 
by themselves in the lamp-lit drawing- 
room, presently. 

Mark had more than once seemed to 
appreciate a little quarter of an hour. 
Why then was he stupidly mooning 
about outside, letting the precious time 
pass? 

** What in the world is he doing?” re- 
peated the little spy, more emphatically 
than befure, as she markec the dimly out- 
lined figure beneath, stretching hither 
and thither a long arm, which was now 
hidden, now vis.ble against the clear sky 
above. 

He was gathering sprays of arbutus, 
laden with berries and blossoms. 

A few minutes afterward, Marie, the 
maid, appeared bearing the same, at her 
young mistress’s door. ‘* From Monsieur 
le Capitaine,” observed the abigail, airily, 
(for messieurs les capitaines there is al- 
ways a soft spot in a French girl’s fancy), 
** for the hair of Mademoiselle. He begs 
that Mademoiselle do him the honor to 
wear the posie. It is not a very chic 
posie,” eying the massive bunch with the 
disgust of an artiste; *‘ it 1s too large, it is 
too heavie for the hair, this great bush, 
But [ contrive—I arrange—it needs not 
teat [ use it all,” morecheerfully. ‘‘ Per- 
mettez-moi, Madmoiselle, one leetle piece, 
will do all that isrequired. Mademoiselle 
will, of course, wear what Monsieur has 
sent?” demurely, as with an after- 

thought. 
Mademoiselle bowed her head. 





The same evening a year later. 

‘*T never could make it out,” observed 
Charlie Hooper, the gossip of the Fort, to 
a select circle of listeners. ‘‘I was alto 
gether out in my reckonings in that 
quarter. I thought old Mark had dropped 
into a good thing, and knew it. By Jove, 
tho Edith Carrington is no beauty, she is 
avery nice girl; and old Mark is not every- 
body’s bargain himself, by Jove! We 
all thought it was a done thing. Mark 
went for her like blazes. He was never 
away from The Hatch. The widow seemed 
agreeable, and the girl, I hear, has broken 
her heart since it all came to nothing. 
What stopped it, no one knows. Pouf! 
In the twinkling of an eye it bust up. 
Mark was off, the Carringtons held their 
tongues, and not a soul could find out the 
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** Vil tind out, however,” decided one 
of the group as the prattler ceased; and 
presently the person who thus meditated, 
slipped away from the rest, aud he and 
Mark Brett were soon strolling off across 
the fields, away from the Fort. 
Afternoon was giving place to evening; 
it was almost the same witching hour as 
that in which we first beheld Edith Car- 
rington’s lover. 
“Hold hard!’ exclaimed Captain 
Brett’s companion. “ Look out, there! 
How dark it grows! You almost ran me 
into that arbutus tree.” 

** Arbutus tree? That’s not an arbutus 
tree,” said Mark, gruffly. ‘‘ Don’t you 
know an arbutus tree when you see it?” 

** T should say 1 did, rather; and when 

I don’t see it. In darkness or in light 
this is an arbutus.” 

** It is not, I tell you. I know anarbu- 
tus’— The speaker broke off short, and 
whistled. 

* All right, old man; but if it’s the same 
to you, this is an arbutus.” Mark had 
got hold of an argumentative youngster 
who held to his point. 

**Rot! lt is nothing of the kind. It— 
now don’t bother, for [ tell you it is not,” 
continued Brett, sharpness of accent in- 
creasing as memory woke more and more; 
‘and I ought to know. Confound you 
then, if you will have it, I tell you that 
all my happiness in the world once turn- 
ed upon an arbutus tree; yes, it did; you 
may stare if you like; I know what I am 
talking about; I—it—but for it—never 
mind—lI’m a fool, if you like; only don’t 
tell me that I don’t know arbutus berries 
again, when I see them.” 

** Arbutus berries? Oh, well, we all 
know the berries. There are none, as it 
happens, on this tree,” said his compan- 
ion, peering about. ‘* However, if you 
only know an arbutus by its berries,” 
laughing, with his nose in the air. 

** Perhaps I might not know the tree 
for certain without them,” conceded 
Mark, reluctantly. ‘‘ Neither would you. 
One shrub is very like another.” 

‘** But there are the blossoms.” 

** Blossoms ?” 

Now that numbskull of a Mark had 
never observed that the arbutus has such 
a thing as a blossom. He was not a gar- 
dener; and the only time he had ever 
noted the shrub in question at all bad 
been in the waning December dusk. w hen 
the wealth of crimson fruit had caught 
his eye. The hanging blossoms, which, 
as every one knows, or ought to know, 
come out at the same time as the berries 
ripen, had entirely been overlouked by 
him. 

‘* What do you mean by the blossoms ?” 
he now inquired, with rather a curious 
tone in his voice. 

In a few moments a veil had fallen 
from his eyes. Ile saw it all—the mis- 
take into which ignorance had led him; 
the pitfall into which diffidence had en- 
trapped him, 

Of course Edith—his Edith that should 
have been—had worn a spray of green, 
with white bells pendent therefrom, on 
the fateful evening when he had fancied 
her lost to him forever. 

One glance had doomed him in his own 
eyes. He had not seen his arbutus ber- 
ries wreathed in the dark locks for which 
he had designed them, and he had sat 
thereafter with dumb lips and a dead 
weight at his heart; and then, then had 
followed the maidenly modesty which he 
had mistaken for resentment, the reti- 
cence which had prevented explanation, 
his own proud resolve to make neither 
complaint nor comment, and finally his 
retirement in full marching order from 
the scene. He had told himself that he 
was @ man who knew when he was beat- 
en. 

He had made his offering, and his re- 
quest. The one had not been acceptrd, 
nor the other complied with. There was 
no more to be said. , 

As he had ridden away that night be 
had mentally bidden farewell to all the 
bright prospects which had danced before 
his eyes during the past months; had told 
himself he had been deluded and mis- 
taken, and quietly set about to retrace 
his steps. 








had seen many women, and had known 


rights of the story.” 


So well had he retraced them, that he 
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had baffled even his comrades in arms, and 
it was only now, only when a kindly, 
simple lad, having the luck to stum- 
ble upon the keynote of the affair at the 
outset, home query upon query, 
that he was prevailed upon to disclose the 
events of the past. 

Then his ears caught the sweetest music 
to which they had listened for many a 
long day. 

** Well, I do think, you know, that you 
have been a—a thundering fool, you 
know!” 

“You really think so—really?” said 
Mark, catching hold of the flatterer’s 
arm. A ‘thundering fool’? Delicious 
epithet. Dare he presumes to apply it to 
himself, 

“OF course I do. What o'clock is it?” 

‘‘Half-past five. Is it—is it—were you 
thinking it was too late, Jemmy? Too 
late to go over now, Jemmy?” almost 
whispered a voice in Jemniy’s ear. 

**Nota bit too late. We shall be in 
quarters in five minutes, In ten minutes 
after that, you canbe off. You won’t 
stop by the way,” laughing. ‘‘You won’t 
take the wrong turning. Why, it’s poeti- 
cal justice that you should go to-night— 
the very night. I know they are at home, 
and [ know they are alone. And to made 
a clean breast, Mark, I was over there at 
tea an hour and a half ago, and‘ came 
back meaning to have it all out with yon. 
There! Now you know thetruth, Edith 
is unbappy”— 

‘*Hi—there! saddle the mare,” shouted 
Brett. 

** Don’t come to grief against an arbu- 
tus tree a second time,” called out a jolly 
voice after bim as he rode off. 

“I never did understand it, mur- 
mured the joyful Edith in her lover’s ear, 
a few hours later; *‘and never mind what 
I supposed. I wore the arbutus exactly 
as I received it; it came from you, and I 
wore it for you; only Marie would put in 
only the half; and therecertainly were no 
berries—of that I am absolutely sure.” 

“So am I,” said Brett. 

“For [ recollect nearing her mutter to 
herself something about ‘great ugly red 
fruits, which made me suspect she did 
not admire your taste, and was devoutly 
thankful you had confined yourself to the 
arbutus blossoms,” 

“*T tell you what,” cried Mark, starting 
to his feet, * I see it all now. Oh, 
heavens! That I should have been such 
an idiot! That fiend of a woman had 
picked off the berries, and thrown them 
away!” 

Waoich was exactly what Marie had 
done, 

Now, did ever a man run a greater risk 
of shipwreck from a little want of com- 
mon sense anda co aplete ignorance of 
horticulture? 
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STARS IN THE WELL. 
BY MARY A. MASON, 











My memory-clock | turn a little back; 
The hands: I’ll move somewhere to morn- 
ing-time; . 
A little maid, in de‘uty hood and sack, 
Comes forth in answer to its silver chime. 


She pauses in the doorway half a thought, 
Then dances down the steps out toward 
the well; 
A pause again—a wonder if she ought 
To life the lid from where the fairies 
dwell? 


It is so dark and deep down there, it 
would . 
Be nice if they might run outside and 
play— 
And she would be quite generous and good 
And let the little fairies have their way; 


And had not brother said that they were 
there? 
And ought he not to know? Then she 
forgot 
That Mamma told her she must have a 
care, 
And never go alone too near that spot. 


But there the boards lay loose, invitingly, 
As if they really wanted to be raised; 
And when they saw a friend had set them 
free, 
Oh, wouldn’t then the fairies be amazed; 


Her little hands the boards quick turn 
aside, 
Her little face peers in to break the spell. 
She sees no prisoned fairies forward glide, 
She sees the stars a-shining in the well! 


The well is dry; the little maid grown up; 
The stars long since gone back into the 
sky; 
The fairies come no more with her to sup, 
The acorns on the ground unheeded lie; 


Bat I am sure she wishes oft again 
That she might all these later dreams dis- 
pel, 
And look for fairies, and be glad as when 
She saw the stars a-shining in the well. 
Brivewamton, N. Y. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO LIONEL. 
BY JULIE M, LIPPMANN. 


It is not to be supposed that such things 
happen every day. If they were to hap- 
pen every day one would get so familiar 
with them that they would rot seem at 
all extraordinary, and if there were no 
extraordinary things in the world how 
very dull one would be, to be sure. Asit 
is—but to go back. 

The beggar had stood before the area- 
gate for a long time, and no one had paid 
the slightest attention to him. He was 
an old man with long gray hair, and a 
faded, ragged coat, whose tatters fluttered 
madly to and fro every time the wind 
blew. He was very tall and gaunt, and 
his back was bent. On his head wasa big 
slouched hat, whose brim fell forward 
over his eyes and almost hid them en- 
tirely in its shadow. He carried a basket 
upoa one arm, and a cane with a crook 
for a handle hung upon the other. He 
seemed very patient, for he was waiting, 
unmurmuringly, for some one to come in 
answer to the ring he had given the area- 
bell some fifteen minutes before. No one 
came, and he appeared to be considering 
whether to ring again or go away, when 
Lionel skipped nimbly from his chair by 
the drawing-room window, slipped noise- 
lessly down the basement stairs, and 
opened the area-door just in time to pre- 
vent the beggar from taking his depart- 
ure, 

‘“*What do you want, sir?” inquired 
Lionel, politely, through the tall iron 
gate. 

The beggar turned around at the sound 
of the child’s voice, and replied: 

**T have come to beg ”— 

**Oh, yes, [know,” cried Lionel, hurried- 
ly (he was afraid some one might come 
and then he would be snatched uncere- 
moniously away from the open door, and 
the beggar sent smartly about his business 
by one of the pert-tongued maids); ‘* but 
is it for cold victuals or money?” 

The beggar looked down at the little 
lad, and a smile, half of pity, half of 
amusement, lit up his grave features for 
a moment: “ [ have come to beg,” he said 
slowly, ‘“‘that you will receive from me, 
not that you will give to me.” 

Lionel’s eyes widened with amazement. 

‘* That I will receive from you?” he re- 
peated slowly. ‘*Then you aren’t a beg- 
gar at allt” 

‘* Most assuredly Iam,” responded the 
old man, promptly. ‘Do I not beg of 
you? What isa beggar? ‘One who begs 
or entreats earnestly or with humility: a 
petitioner.’ That is how your dictionary 
has it. It doesn’t say for what he begs or 
entreats. Where I come from things are 
so different—there it is a mark of distinc- 
tion, I can assure you, to be a beggar. 
One must have lived such a long life of 
poverty and self-sacrifice before one is 
permitted to beg—to beg others to receive 
one’s benefits. Ah, yes, there it is so dif- 
ferent!” 

‘* Yes, it must be,” assented Lionel. 
‘*Here beggars are just persons who go 
about and ask for cold bits or pennies; 
and we don’t think much of them at all.” 

‘* That is because they are not the right 
kind of almsfolk, nor you the right kind 
of almoners,” responded the beggar; and 
then he repeated: ‘‘ Ah, yes! There it is 
so different,” 

** Where?” inquired Lionel. 
you tell me about it?” 

‘*- Dear child,” replied the beggar, gen- 
tly, ‘it can’t be described. It must be 
seen to be appreciated. If you once en- 
tered into that estate you would never 
wish to return to this.” 

‘‘Is it as nice as all that?” questioned 
Lionel, eagerly. ‘‘Guess I'll go, then. 
Will you take me?” he asked. 

The beggar smiled down at him kindly. 

‘‘T can’t take you, dear boy,” he said. 
“lL have,to travel on, But Ican set you 
on the road, and you will reach there in 
safety if you follow my directions.” 

Lionel waited breathlessly for the beg- 
gar to continue; but the man almost 
seemed to have forgotton his existence, 
for he was gazing dreamily over his head 
into the darkness of the hallway, appar- 


“Won't 





ently seeing nothing but what was in hia 
own mind’s eye, 


** Well?” asked Lionel, a little impa- 
tiently. ‘You were going to give me the 
directions, you know.” 

**Oh, yes,” returned the beggar with a 
slight start! ‘‘ Well, the directions are: 
Always turn to the right.” 

Lionel considered a moment, and then 
he said: 

** Bat if I always turn to the right I 
shouldn’t get anywhere at all. I'd be 
only going round and round.” 

** No, no!” replied the beggar, hastily; 
** you must always go square, you know. 
And you'll find you’ll get along beautiful- 
ly if you always keep to the right.” 

“* But s’pose.” suggested Lionel, ‘I 
come to a place where the road is to the 
left—some ofthe roads might be not to 
to the right—some might go quite the 
other way ”—- 

‘* Yes,” assented the beggar, wistfully. 
** They all go the other way—that is, 
they seem to go the other way. But 
when they seem to goto the wrong and 
you don’t see any that go to the right, 
just keep as near to the right as you can, 
and by and by you will see one and it 
will be lovely. Butif you turn down to 
the wrong, you run a chance of losing 
your way entirely. Itis always so much 
barder to go back.” 

‘*Butare those all the directions you 
are going to give me?” inquired Lionel 
with a doubtful glance. 

** They are sufficient,” replied the beg- 
gar. ‘* You'll find them sufficient;” and 
before Lionel could say another word 
the beggar had vanished from be- 
fore his very eyes. He had not slipped 
away nor slunk away nor walked away 
nor sped away—he had simply vanished; 
ani Lionel was left alone behind the 
grated door of the area-way gazing out 
upon a vacant space of pavement where, 
an instant before, the beggar haa stood. 
The little boy rubbed his eyes and looked 
again. No, the beggar was gone, in very 
truth, and had left not so much asa rag 
behind him—but look! what was that? 
Something lay upon the stone step just 
outside the gate and it gleamed brightly 
out from its dusky corner. 

Lionel reached up and unlatched the 
heavy fastening. The great gate swung 
slowly in,and Lionel stepped briskly out. 
He bent down and grasped the shiping 
object; it proved to be a little rule, and it 
was made of solid gold. He clasped it to 
his bosom, 

** How beautiful!” he murmured. ‘‘Now 
Ican measure things and carve them with 
my jack-knife, and they'll be just exactly 
rigbt. Before they haven’t been quite 
straight, and when I'd try to put the 
parts togeth2r they wouldn’s fit; but 
now "— 

And then suddenly the thought flashed 
across his mind; ‘‘ Perhaps it beiongs to 
the beggar and he might want it,” and, 
without a moment’s thought to his bare 
head, he passed quickly through the gate- 
way and out into the street. 

“It’s such a beautiful rule,” he thought, 
as he flew along. ‘‘I never saw sucha 
darling. If it were mine, how I should 
hate to lose it. I must certainly find him 
end give it back to him; for I know he 
must feel just as I should if it were 
mine.” 

It never entered into his head to keep 
the thing; his one idea seemed to be to 
find the beggar and return to him his 
property. But before very long his 
breath began to come in gasps, and he 
found himself panting painfully and una- 
ble to run any farther. He paused and 
leaned against the huge stone newel-post, 
at the foot of some one’s outer steps. 
His cheeks were aglow, his eyes flashing, 
his thick curls were rough and tumbled, 
and his bang in fine disorder, The deep 
embroidered cuffs and collar upon his 
blouse were crushed and rumpled; his 
little Zouave jacket was wind blown and 
dusty, and bis pumps splashed with mud 
from the gutter-puddles through which 
he had run. At home they would bave 
said he ‘‘ looked like distress’’; but here, 
leaning wearily against the post, he was 
a most picturesque little figure. 

Suddenly he felt a light touch upon his 
head, and then his bang was brushed 
back from his temples as tho by the 





stroke of some kindly hand, He looked 


up, and there beside him stood the oddest- 
looking figure he had ever seen. 

The stranger was clad from head to 
foot in a suit of silver gray. Upon his 
head he wore a peaked cap, upon his 


feet were the longest and most pointed of 


buskins; his doublet and hose were silver 
gray, and over his shoulders hung a man- 
tle about which was a jagged border 
made after the most fantastic design, 
which shone and glittered like ice in sun- 
light. About his hips was a narrow gir- 
dle from which hung a sheathed dagger, 
whose hilt was richly studded with clear, 
white crystals that looked to Lionel like 
the purest of diamonds, 

Lionel felt that when he spoke it would 
probably be after some old-century fash- 
ion which he could scarcely understand; 
but there he was mistaken; for, when 
the stranger addressed him, it was in the 
most modern manner and with great 
kindliness, 

‘Well, my son,” he said, cheerily, 
‘tired out? I saw you run. You have a 
fine pair of heels. They have good speed 
in them.” 

‘**T wanted to catch up with some one— 
an old beggar man who lost something in 
our area-way. I wanted to return it to 
him,” explained Lionel, breathlessly. 

** The stranger gazed down at him more 
kindly than ever. 

‘* So? But one can’t expect to catch up 
with folks when one gets winded and has 
to stop every now and then for breath, 
Better try my mode,” 

** Please, sir, what is your mode?” in- 
quired Lionel, with his politest manner. 

‘“*To begin with,” explained his com- 
panion, ‘‘ I have to accomplish the most 
astonishing feats in the matter of speed. 
Literally I have to travel so fast that I am 
in two places at once. You will the better 
believe me when I tell you who Iam— 
Jack Frost, at your service, sir. Now by 
what means do youthink I manage it?” 

** Vm sure I don’t know, I should like 
immensely to find out,” Lionel returned. 

‘* How do you get to places yourself?” 
inquired Jack Frost. “Do you always 
rap?” 

**Oh, no indeed. 1 almost always ride 
on my bicycle. [hen I can go like any- 
thing. "Specially down coasts. Up-grades 
are kind of hard sometimes, but not so 
very. Oh, I can go quick enough when I 
have my bicycle.” 

** Now then,” broke in Jack Frost, ‘‘you 
use a bicycle; that is, a machine having 
two wheels. Now Jusea something having 
but one wheel, consequently it goes twice 
as fast—oh! much more than twice as 
fast.” 

‘- One wheel?” repeated Lionel, thought- 
fully; ‘seems to me I never heard of that 
kind of a one.” 

‘* Suppose you guess,” proposed Jack 
Frost. *‘ Ill putit inthe form of aco- 
nundrum: If a thing having two wheels is 
called bicycle, what would athing hav- 
ing but one be called?” 

**Oh, thai’s an old one. I’ve heard that 
before, and the answer is, a wheelbarrow; 
but one can’t get about in a wheelbarrow, 


you know.” 
Jack Frost shook his head. ‘I see I 
shall have to tell you,” he said, “Ifa 


thing having two wheels is called a bicy- 
cle, a thing having but one would natur- 
ally be anicicle. Ot course you might 
have known I should use an icicle.” 

** But, oh, Mr. Frost,” objected Lionel, 
**IT never saw an icicle with a wheel in 
my life, and I never saw one go either.” 

‘* That’s because you haven’t seen me 
on one. And even if you had seen me on 
one you wouldn’t have known it—we 
travel so fast. Did you ever notice that 
when things are going at the very rapid- 
est rate possible, they seem to be stand- 
ing perfectly stili? That’s the way with 
icicles. They bave tremendous speed in 
them. They goso fast you can’t realize 
it, and then when they are slowing up they 
don’t do it with a clumsy jerk as bicycles 
do; they just gradually melt out of 
sight.” 

‘** Yes, I’ve seen them do that. I’ve seen 
them go that way,” admitted Lionel. 
‘* But will you take me to the beggar? 
I’m ’fraid I sha’n’t be able to give him his 
rule if I don’t hurry up.” 





‘*But do you know in what direction 
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he went?” asked Jack Frost. ‘If one 
wants to catch up with any one, one needs 
to have some idea of the direction he took. 
It’s quite a desideratum—when you get 
home look that up.” 

Then Lionel felt deeply mortified. 

** What a silly I was,” he said. ‘ Per- 
haps I was going just the opposite way 
from the one he went. Oh, dear! how 
can I ever give him back his rule? It is 
such a beauty. If it had been mine I’d 
just hate to lose it.” 

‘*Let us examine it,” suggested Jack 
Frost,” and see if there is any sign upon 
it that wou!d help to discover its owner;” 
and without a moment’s doubt or hesita- 
tion Lionel drew it out from his pocket 
and held it up for Jack Frost to see. 

Tren for a little space they both gazed 
at it carefully; Jack Frost bending down 
his tall head to get a nearer view of it, 
and Lionel standing upon the tips of his 
toes to accomplish the same purpose. 

** Oh, see, see!” cried the boy, joyously; 
‘it says: ‘LIONEL—HIS RULE FOR 
LIFE,’ That means I can keep it for al- 
ways, doesn’t it? Forever ’n ever.” 

‘It means,” explained Jack Frost, 
gravely, ** that you can keep it—yes. But 
it means you are to measure your life 
with it. You are always to use it in 
everything you do. Then you'll be true, 
and whatever you do will be straight and 
square.” 

‘¢ Why, that’s what he said himself. He 
said I must always ‘go square.’ That 
was when he was giving me directions 
how to reach the beautiful place he came 
from. He called it an estate; and he said 
if I ever got there I’d never want to come 
away. As long as I’m on the way I guess 
lll try and find that place. Will you 
take me?” 

‘“‘T’'m afraid,” replied Jack Frost, with 
a very kindly seriousness—‘“ I’m afraid 
one must depend on one’s self in order to 
reach that place. But I'll tell you what 
I will do; I'll stay with you for a bit, and, 
perhaps, having company will hearten 
you, so if you happen to come across any 
specially bad places just at first you won’t 
be discouraged, And I want to tell you 
that if you are ever in doubt as to the way 
and no one is there to give you advice, 
just set yourself to work and use your 
rule and you'll come out right. Now 
don’t forget;”’ and with these words he 
vanished. 

** Why, I thought he was going to stay 
with me,” murmured Lionel, despond- 
ently. ‘‘ He was so jolly, and I liked him 
so much. He said he wouldn’t leave me 





just yet”— 
‘Nor have I,” rejoined the hearty 
voice close by bis ear. ‘* But I can’t neg- 


lect my business, you know. And at this 
moment I’m here and ’way off in Alaska, 
too. Stiff work, isn’t it?’ 

But in spite of this Lionel heard: him 
whistling cheerily beside him. 

The boy trudged on, and every once in 
a while he and his invisible comrade 
would converse together in the most 
friendly manner possible; and Lionel did 
indeed feel encouraged by the knowledge 
of Jack Frost’s companionship. But by 
and by, after quite a long time, Lionel 
noticed that when he addressed bis un- 
seen fellow-traveler the voice that came 
to him in reply seemed rather far away 
and distant, and later became lost to him 
altogether. 

Then he knew that Jack Frost had left 
him for a season, and he felt quite lonely 
and deserted and was about to drop a 
tear or two of regret when all at once, at 
his very feet, opened anew way which 
he had not noticed before. It looked 
bright and inviting and wound along in 
the most picturesque fashion, instead of 
lying straight and level before him as 
did the road from which it branched. 

He was just about to turn down this 
fascinating side-path and was in the very 
act of complaining about. his loneliness 
and bemoaning it aloud, when he hap- 
pened to notice that the sky looked a 
little overcast; the air had grown heavy 
and still, and a strange, sad hush brooded 
over everthing; while the bare branches 
upon the trees appeared to droop and the 
the one or two birds that had perched 
upon them uttered low, plaintive little 
sounds that were disheartening to hear, 5 
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Lionel was struck with so great an awe 
that he entirely forgot himself and his 
sorrow, and in that one moment the skies 
seemed to brighten, the air to lighten; 
and the trees and the birds grew songful 
again. 

** What does it mean?” he asked him- 
self, anxiously; and then, all at once, he 
bethought himself of Jack Frost’s advice 
im case he ever was in doubt as to the 
course he was to take, and ina twink- 
ling had whipped out his rule and was 
down on his knees applying it in good 
earnest. Then how glad he was that 
he had not turned into the inviting 
by-path, for his little rule showed 
how crooked and wrong it was—whole 
yards and yards away from the right; 
and he knew he must have met with some 
mishap (orat the very least have wasted 
apy amount of precious time trying to. 
retrace his steps and regain the place 
upon which he now stood). 

He was sorelieved to think he had been 
saved from making such a sad mistake 
that he began to whistle merrily, and in 
an instant the whole world about him 
was brignt of hue and joyous again, and 
looking, he saw, to his amazement, that 
the bare branches were abud. 

“It’s spring” hecried, happily,and leaped 
along his way toward the right. In a flash 
the tempting httle by-path had curled up 
like a scroll and disappeared from view; 
and then Lionel knew that it had not 
even been a real one at all, but only an 
imaginary, and he was more grateful than 
ever that he had not followed its lead. 

** Now, you good little rule,” said he, 
addressing the shining object in his hand, 
“ll put you in my breast-pocket and 
keep you safe and warm next to my 
heart. Then you'll be ready if I want 
you again.” And he was just about to 
thrust it in his bosom when his eyes were 
caught by something unusual upon its 
surface, and on examining {t very closely 
he saw in exquisitely chased characters 
the words: 

“ Nor sigh nor weep o’er thine own ills, 

Such plaining earth with mourning fills. 
Forget thyself and thou shalt see 
Thyself remembered blessedly.” 

For some time after he had read the 
lines he was plunged in thought. They 
seemed to teach him a lesson that it took 
him some little time to learn. 

‘**I don’t know why it should make the 
world sad if one complains,” he mused. 
** But Is’pose it does. I s’pose one hasn’t 
any right to make things unpleasant for 
other people by crying about things. One 


Ought to be brave and not bother folks 
_ with one’s troubles. Well, I’ll try not to 


do so any more, because if it’s going to 
make things so unpleasant it can’t be 
right.” : 

And this last word seemed to link in his 
mind his escape from the complaint of his 
loneliness and the by-path down which 
he did not turn; and he was so long try- 
ing to unravel the mystery of the connec- 
tion that before he knew it he had al- 
most stumbled into quite a bog, and there, 
in front of him, sat a wee child—just 
where two roads met—and he had well- 
nigh run over her in his carelessness, 

** Oh, bother!” said he—for he was irri- 
tated at the thought of having only so 
narrowly escaped doing himself serious 
damage—‘‘ what do you get in a fellow’s- 
way for? You”— but the poor little mite 
gazed up at him so sadly and wept so 
piteously at his hasty words that he 
paused suddenly and did not go on. 

He looked down the two paths. _ The 
one was wide and curving, the other nar- 
row and straight; the one was bordered 
with rich foliage, the other was bare and 
sandy. He might have run lightly along 
the one, he would have to toil wearisome- 
ly along the other. What wonder that 
his foot was turning in the direction of 
the first. But a queer pricking in his bo- 
som and thechild’s cry stopped him. 

He slowly drew forth his rule and be- 
gan to measure, while the little one 
sobbed : 

‘I’m so told I tan’t walt any more. 
My foots are all tired out andI want sum- 
pin toeat;”and there he found himself 
just on the verge of making a fearful 
blunder, He got up from his knees and, 
turning to the tiny maid, said kindly: 











‘There, there! don’t cry, dear. We'll 
fix you all right,” and he stripped off bis 
jacket and wrapped it about her, taking 
her in his arms, and trudging on with his 
burden along the more difficult way. But 
it was the right one and he knew it, and 
so his heart was light, and he did not have 
time to think of his own weariness; for 
all the time he was trying to comfort his 
forlorn little companion. And so well he 
succeeded that in no time at ail she was 
asleep on his shoulder. Then hesat down 
by the roadside, and, holding her still in 
his arms, began to think. 

**There I was a little while ago com- 
plaining—no, not quite complaining, but 
almost—because I hadn’t anybody to keep 
me company. Now I’ve got somebody 
with a vengeance. She’s awful heavy. 
But, oh, dear! what a narrow esvape I 
had. I might have run intothat bog and 
that would have been a ‘ pretty how d’ye 
do,’ as Sarah says. I was so busy think- 
ing I forgot everything, and almost ran 
over little Sissy, and that shows, I s’pose, 
how, without meaning it, one can hurt 
somebody if one doesn’t look out.” 

And then, very carefully, so as not to 
wake his sleeping charge, he slipped his 
hand into his pocket and drew out his 
rule again. 

‘© What a good friend you are,” he said 
toit. ‘ I really think you’re better than 
any sword or poniard a body could have. 
You’ve saved me from danger twice now 
and”— but here he stared at it in dumb 
surprise, for even as he looked he saw ap- 
pear upon its polished surface the words: 

** Deep is the bogin which they sink 

Who ne’er on other’s sorrows think; 

Deeper the joy in which they rest 

Who've served the weary and distressed.” 
And, sure enough, he felt so happy he 
could have sung aloud in spite of his 
weariness and fatigue. 

But.I could not begin to tell you of all 
his experiences nor how unfailingly his 
little rule helped him to meet them suc- 
cessfully. 

He thought a great deal about it and 
its magical power; but once or twice he 
did get to wondering why it should point 
to the straight path when the winding 
one was so wuch the prettier to see. 

‘*Are the right ways always the ones 
we shouldn’t take if we had our own 
way?” hethought. ‘‘ Why is it that the 
right one always seems not so pretty as 
the other? Seems to me some one told 
me once that the curved lines were ‘ the 
lines of beauty.’”’ But before he had time 
fairly to consider the subject his rule, 
which he happened to be holding in his 
band, showed him this little verse: 

“ Straight is the line of duty, 
Curved is the line of beauty; 


Follow th’ one and thou shalt see 
The other ever following thee.” 


And this was always the way. When- 
ever Lionel was puzzled about anything 
his rule always made it clear to him. And 
by and by, after he had met with allsorts 
of adventures, he began to ‘wonder 
whether he was ever going to see the beg- 
gar again or reach his wonderful estate. 

It was on a very beautiful day that he 
wondered this, and he was more than a lit- 
tle happy because he had just been apply- 
ing his rule to unusually good effect,when 
lo! there beside him stood the subject of 
his thoughts, But oh! how changed he 
was. 

Every rag upon him glowed and shim- 


-mered with a wondrous luster, and the 


staff he carried blazed with light, while the 
basket upon his arm overflowed with the 
most beautiful of blessings. 

“I thought,” said the new-comer, 
‘* that I might risk giving you this en- 
couragement, It will not make you 
content to go no farther now, It will make 
you long to strive for greater good ahead. 
You will not reach it until you have trav- 
eled a lifetime; but you will not de- 
spair for you are being so blessed. Ihave 
been permitted to give you a great gift. 
It is for that I was begging you that day. 
See, what a privilege it is to be able to beg 
80” — 

‘* Oh yes,” cried Lionel; ‘‘ you were go- 
ing to beg me to accept the little rule, 
weren’t you! And you left it for me when 
you disappeared, and it is a beauty, and it 
is gold, and it does strange, wonderful 
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things for me and—and”— in his enthu- 
siasm he drew it from his breast and held 
it up, when lo! it curved about his hand 
until it formed a perfect, beautiful circle, 
From its shining rim shot up points of 
radiance, and it was no more a simple 
little rule buta golden crown fit for a 
king to wear. . 

Lionel gazed at it in mute wonderment, 
and the beggar put out his hand and 
touched it lovingly: 

“When your journey is done you 
shall wear it, lad” he said; and then Lio- 
nel closed his eyes for very ecstacy and 
then— 

But when extraordinary things are just 
on the point of getting too extraordinary 
they are sure to meet with some sort of 
an interruption, and after that they are 
quite ordinary and evéry-day again. So 
when Lionel opened his eyes there he was 
curled up. in the chair by the drawing- 
room window and it had grown very 
dark and must be late, for one of the 
maids was tripping softly about the room 
lighting the lamps and singing as she did 
it. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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PEBBLES. 


Dogs never bay the moon unless they 
sea it and’take an ocean that way.—Bing- 
hamton Leader. 





..-.It is one of the curiosities of natural 
history that a horse enjoys his food most 
when he hasn’t a bitin his mouth.—Tezas 
Siftings. 


«ee. I’m feeling very ill again, Doctor. 
Do you think I’m going to die?”” “‘ My dear 
madam, compose yourself. That is the last 
thing in the world that is going to happen 
to you.”’—Life. 


-.. Preparing for an Emergency.—Mrs. 
Bingo: “My dear, why did you get two 
brushes for this bottle of mucilage?”’ Mr, 
Bingo: *‘I got one to dip in the ink-well.”’ 
Puck. 


-...“‘ Plucky man, Policeman Knox! He 
drove away two burglars who were trying 
to break into his house.’”” “Humph! Did 
you ever know a policeman who would 
admit anything when it was against him- 
self?”— Puck. 


-,-- Passenger (who is going to Boston and 
wants a city map or guide): ‘‘Say, boy, I 
am going to Boston for the first time. Have 
you anything that will help me to find my 
way around?” Train Boy: ‘‘ Yesser. Got 
pocket cictionaries.’-—Good News. 


....“‘Brethren,” said an old Negro 
preacher, “I’ve got a three dollar sermon, 
I’ve got a two dollar sermon, and I’ve got « 
dollar and a half sermon; I want this indel- 
icate audience to take up a collection, and 
then I will know which is the easiest to 
give you.’’—The United Presbyterian. 


....Traveler: ‘* Yes, sir, it was a terrible 
moment. My gun had been discharged and 
the tiger was crouched before me ready to 
spring. He was not ten feet from me. I 
can’t imagine a more terrible. situation.” 
New Yorker: “* Have you ever ridden up to 
Harlem on the elevated road?” —A merica. 


...-A Detroit mother tells this story of 
her little girl. The child was left alone at 
the table and called vigorously for her 
mamma. ‘“ What do you want, Kitty?” in- 
quired her mother, hurrying back to the 
table. “‘ Want oo to tickle my tea wif a 
spoon, pease, Mamma,’’ was the child’s 
lisped reply.— Detroit Free Press. 


....Mrs. Lafferty (visitor): “Your daugh- 
ter has a foine touch, Mrs. Moriarity.” 
Mrs. M.: “ Yis, so they do be tellin’ me, an’ 
sure ’tis no wonther, for she loves the 
pianny an’ never tires of it; she has a great 
tashte for moosic, but thin that’s ownly nat- 
ural, for her gran’father had his skull 
laid open wid a cornet at a timperance 
picnic!” —Life. 

..-.Sunday-school Superintendent: “Who 
led the children of Israel into Canaan ? Will 
one of the smaller boys answer?” No reply. 
Superintendent (somewhat sternly): ‘‘ Can 
no one tell? Little boy on that seat next 
tothe aisle. Who led the children of Irsael 
into Canaan?” Little boy (badly frightened): 
“Tt wasn’t me, I—I just moved yere last 
week f’m Mizzoury.”—Chicago Tribune. 


....A prominent clergyman gave this de- 
scription of the life of a minister: ‘‘ My ex- 
periences with churches make me think that 
ministers are like cats. When you goto a 
new place first everybody says: ‘Come 
pussy! come pussy! nice pussy,’ and you 
come. Then they begin to rub your fur 
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and say: ‘Poor pussy! poor pussy!’ and 
then they say: ‘Scat!’ ’—Tvibune. 


..- “I’m sorry to refuse you, Mr. Bjones, 
for I can readily imagine how a rejec tion 
like this may blight all the proud spirited 
man’s future, may crush his ambition and 
his hopes. But it has to be.” ‘‘ Thank you, 
Miss Boston, that you have tempered your 
refusal with such kind words. All the other 
girls I ever asked simply told me they 
wouldn’t have meas a gift, and that settled 
it.—Philadelphia Times, 


.-Made Him Sick.—St. Paul Man (on 
railway train): “It just makes me sick to 
see the cheap wit that’s gotten off about 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, just asif there 
wasadeadly rivalry betweenthem.” Stran- 
ger: “Well, isn’t there any?” St. Paul 
Man; “ Bless your heart, no; not a particle. 
Each place is contributory to the other, and 
we all recognize it. No feeling on the sub- 
ject at all, sir—never was. Couldn’t be, of 
course, amoug sensible people, you know. 
You are on your way to St. Paul, I pre- 
sume?” Stranger; “No, I am going to 
Minneapolis, to settle there.”’ St. Paul 
Man: “ Minneapolis? What do you want 
to bury yourself in that miserable little 
hole for?”—New York Weekly. 


...."* Please, sir,” said a young man to 
the foreman of a paving gang in Selby 
Avenue, “‘ will you give me one of those 
round cedar blocks?” ‘‘ Those blocks be- 
long to the city, my boy. If you are a tax- 
payer they are as much yours as mine: but 
you don’t look like a taxpayer. However, 
I’ll give you one if you will tell me what 
you wanfit for.” ‘I want to cover it with 
carpet and make a hassock.’”’ ‘‘ What do 
you want of a hassock? You ain’t a mar- 
ried man.”’ *‘ Ok, no, sir; but I can trade 
the hassock for a bird-cage, to Mrs. Brown. 
Her bird is dead.”’ *‘ But what do you want 
of a bird-cage without a bird?’ “Oh, I 
don’t want the cage; but [ found out thatI 
could trade the cage for an oxidized picture- 
frame.’”’ ‘‘There it is again. What good 
is a picture-frame without any picture?’ 
‘But Mr. Oliver has got a picture of Gen- 
eral Sheridan, and he said he would trade 
me a hanging-lamp for a good oxidized 
frame for it.” “So it’s the lamp you want.” 
‘**No; I’ve got no particular use for a lamp; 
but I can trade a good hanging-lamp for a 
Persian rug, and I can trade the rug for a 
Mexican parrot; and Tom Higbie will trade 
me his banjo for the parrot. See? It’s the 
banjo I'm after.’”’-—The St. Paul Pioneer 
Press. ° 
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Communications for this department should be ad- 
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DOUBLE RHOMBOID. 
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The upper word reads both ways. 

From left to right rhomboid: 1, The same 
as Cupid; 2, against; 3, court of itirerant 
justices; 4, to dispatch 4 messenger. 

From right to left rhomboid: 1, Tender 
to the touch; 2, a joint of the neck; 3, a 
dose of medicine; 4, a lump of earth. 

Down—From left to right rhomboid: 1, A 
vowel; 2, abbreviation of an English associa- 
tion; 3, a number; 4, pens; 5, anger; 6, a 
prefix; 7, a consonant. _ 

Down—From right to left rhomboid: 1, 
A consonant; 2, upon; 3, a slight blow; 4, a 
poem; 5, a measure; 6, an exclamation; 7, 
a consonant. 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

In dancing, all our footsteps light; 

{n climbing, up a slippery hight, 

In leaping, with a steady eye; 

In rowing, with a rival nigh: 

In singing, in our sweetest tones: 

In coasting, with a care of bones; 

In bathing, for our health, we praise; 

In walking, on fine summer days; 

In driving, with no thought or fear; 

In skating, on the ice so clear; 

In marching, with feet true to time; 

In shopping, do not waste a dime. 

The word means peculiar to Americans. 
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TRAVELING PUZZLE. 


From Ava to Messina. 
Ava 
eee RE 
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*e #8 ee 
Messina 
1, Ava; 2, an clastic fluid; 3, to foreshow; 
4,a sinew; 5, an assault; 6,a kind of dog; 
7, termite; 8, Messina. 


BEHEADINGS. 

1. Behead to spatter, and leave a puddle; 
behead this, and Jeave the thong of a whip: 
behead this, and leave a tree. 

2. Behead a harsh noize, and leave a sign 
of mourning; bebead this, and leave a plant; 
behead this, and leave an animal. ‘ 

3. Behead furnished with claws, and leave 
affected by law; behead this, and leave to 
affect with reverence; behead this, and leave 
married. 

4. Behead declared, and leave bound by 
solemn promise; behead this, and leave in 
debt; behead this, and leave to join in mar- 
riage. 

5. Behead a kind of fowl, and leave to 
start; behead this, and leave to flow gently; 
behead this, and leave utility. 


ZIGZAG. 
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1, Jots; 2, dislike; 3, attempted; 4, inclined; 
5, one who sows; 6, uncovers; 7, for horses; 
8, burdened; 9, a plant; 10, floats of timber; 
11, large: 12, value; 13, a sewer; 14, to throw; 
15, to color; 16, dooms; 17, for a bed; 18, wel- 
come; 19, a tree; 20, a short time; 21, a high 
room; 22, outlet of a lake; 23, to sling; 24, a 
sort of candy; 25, a mixed minperal; 26, noth- 
ing: 27, simple; 28, realities; 29, entrances; 
30, a drink; 31, underneath. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOY. 27TH. 
* CHARADE. 
Cat-a-comb. 


VOWEL PUZZLE. 


Facetiously. 
NOVEL ACROSTICS. 
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Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves, § 


Van Houten's Cocoa: 


: “« Best & Goes Farthest.” 


» Ask your Grocer for it, take no other. - 
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EDWIN C.BURT & CO 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


“FINE 


(3) SHOES 


446 & 448 Fulton 8&t., 
Brooklyn, N, Y, 








The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
op application. 





ATC LINDA 
HARTSHORN 


AMERICAN 








WATCHES. 


We have them in three sizes for 
both gentlemen and ladies. The 
latter includes many new styles 
and shapes of cases and various 
designs of decorated dials. We 
also have silver watches for boys 
and girls. The movements in 
these watches are Elgin, Wal- 
tham, and Swiss make, and, of 
course, graded according to price. 
The merits of American watches 
are now too well known to need 
any words from us. 


CHAS. 8. CROSSMAN & CO., 





23 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Buffalo Lithia Water, 


AS A TABLE WATER THE BEST OF ALL. 


“DR. ROBERTS BARTHOLOW, 


PROFESSOR OF MATERIA MEDICA, GENERAL THERA 
PEUTICS AND HYGIENE IN THE JEFFERSON MEDI- 


CAL COLLEGE OF PHILADELPHIA. 
“Philadelphia, Sept. 18th, 1888 


«‘Mr. Thomas F. Goode, Buffalo Springs, Virginia. 
‘Dear Sir:-—Please send me acase of the BUFFALO 
* LITHIA WATER at once. 
= will remit without delay. Jt is the best TABLE 
WATER known to me, and 1 have some experience 
with them au, and this experience I hope to utilize in 
the next edition of my Treatise on Therapeutics. 


Enclose the hill and I 








RICH CUT GLASSWARE 


FINE CHINA. 





DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO,, timites. 
BROADWAY and 2ist ST., New York. 





WOOD FLOORS. 
WOOD CARPET. 
Largest Manufacturers. 
BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


23d Street, under 5th Avenue Hotel, N. Y¥. 
Branch: 247 Fulton Sireet, Brooklyn. 
Rend for Cataloaue. 


Photo Trading Post. 


Headquarters of the Chautauaua School of 
Photography. Publishers of Photographic 
Times and Annual. Manufacturers of all sorts 
of Photo material, specially the Waterbury, the 
Irving View, and Advill cameras. 

Send for catalogue. 


The Scovilf & Adams Co., 
N. Y. 





422 Broome St.. 





guaranterd. Catalogue Milt i | 
and price list free. dee 
BAITE BY | REFLECTOR 00. e 

ve. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








fi THE OPEN FIREPLACES 
TX serore COLD WEATHER 
WB JAcksGn-&O. 


Union Square woe. cor. Broadway 


lleadquarters Choice Mantels, Grates, Fen- 
ders and Tiles. 


wu. L. Down's HEALTH Seenanen. 
eople: 











oor-room , 


now osing it. 

quis 40 Wer giavines, 10 s eenong Piot, 
Scientific, Physical & \ o- 

cal Guboont East 14th St,. New York. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


Foe Grarches. Schools, etc., * alee Chimes 
For more than half a geatars 
foter tor superiority over all oth 


House Furnishing 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 

EDDVW’S REFRIGERATORS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


601 & 603 Sixth Ave., 
13388 & 1340 Broadway 
NEW YORK. 





(TRADE MABE.) 

















HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 
Taylor’s Restaurant 
Broadway, corner 11th Street,New York. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK 











DAM & DeREVERE Props. 
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* — GIFTS * 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


IMPORTE®S AND MANUFACTURERS. 
Watches. Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


PATENT. 
Only perfect cuff, sleeve and collar Button made. All 
none piece. Goes in likea wedge and flies around 
across the buttonhole. 
Strong, Durable, and can be adjusted with perfect 
ease. No wear or tear. 

This patent back can be put on any sieeve button. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
Benedict Building. 

171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 

NEW YORK. 

ESTABLISHED 1821. 


WEDDING - 


AND 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Genuine Bronze Groups and Figures. 
Carrara Marble Statuary of the highest rank, 
Mantel Clocks enamelled bronze. 
Onyx and Gold Bronze Cl>cks, chime movements. 
Carriage or Travelling Clocks, Repeaters, Alarms, etc, 
Westminster Chiming Clocks, London make. 
Grandfather's Clocks, carved and marquetry. 
White and gold Cabinet Clocks, charming novelties, 
Candelabra in gold, | bronze, silver, and crystal. 
Candelabra and Vases in ormolu and bronze. 
Liqueur Sets in out crystal and silver. 
Cases of silver-mountea Carvers. 
Card and Centre Tables, Louis XV. 
Bric-a-Brac and Jewel Cabinets. 
Five o’Clock Tea Tables, Chippendale. 
Ladies’ Writing Desks, Louis XVI. 
White and Gold Consoles ani Cabinets. 
Pirst Empire Writing Desks, etc. 
Bonheur du jour Writing Desks. 
Ink-Stands in ormolu, onyx, and china. 
Dozens of Plates beautifully painted. 
Chocolate Cups and Saucers, old and new forms, 
Solid silver Berry Dishes. 
Novelties in solid silver of Dutch make. 
Bread Baskets in solid silver. 
Solid silver Desk Furnishings. 
Opera-Glasses of superior quality and clearness. 
Bonbonnieres of Dresden and English China, 
Examples of Royal Porcelain. 
Onyx and Bronze Pedestals, choice quality. 
Porcelain, brass, onyx, and iron Piano Lamps. 
Ormolu Piano and Banquet Lamps. 
Large Pedestal Vases, exquisitely painted. 
The public cordially invited. 
Purchases reserved for later delivery. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Ovington Brothers 


330 
Above ) Firth Ave. § Near 


32d St. | New York. ( 33d St. 
Brooklyn House, Fulton and Clark Sts. 


Established 1840. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings, 


IMPORTERS OF 


y-DIAMONDS 


AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 


The Largest Assortment of Unset Diamonds and 
Diamond Jewelry in this Country. 


58 Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


LAVORING POWDERS 
Delicious, Ce eal. economical, Why chase a little 
flavoring through & per cent. of alcohol? Our Pow- 
ders are the direct application of the highest grade 
of flavors. Softly permeating every particle of the 
cake, Pte th pie, blanc-mange, custard or ice- 




















cream highest commendations from best cooks 
bm oy ment e Terodtabie i. for amocpotic 
LIEBIG For improved and 
economic cookery. 

Sauces, Made Dishes 

) (Game, Fish, etc.) As- 

ompany S pic or Meat Jelly. 
climates for any 
length of time, and 
flavor than any other 
BEEF. One pound equal to 
OF forty pounds of lean 
beef of the value of 
Genuine only with 
Justus von Liebig’s 


and catere! l-ounce bottle each, Lemon and 
Lad 
women. C. A. MANN & Co., 43 Murray St., New York. 
Use it for Soups, 
Keeps perfectly in all 
Extract is cheaper and of finer 
stock. . 
about $7.50. 
signature as shown. 





For boy or man. 


Specimen 
k of 





25 Murray 8t.,N. Y. City- Guide Book, 15 cents. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of Taz INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a hepatic copy of a paper 
sent to a friend can be by eens 


foe us, 00 & postal card. the ‘nam name mand addr 





° 
Farm and Carden. 
(Uhe Agrteultural Editor wilt be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 


make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested. | 


THE AUTUMN FLOWER EXHIBI- 
TION. 


Last week, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the new edifice, the Madison Avenue 
amphitheater was a veritable Garden. 
‘Peace and War” had tripped off the 
stage, the melodies of Strauss were hushed, 
the spirited horses had come and gone, and 
then, suddenly, the vast arena of thirty- 
ove thousand square feet was transformed 
into a park of tropical trees, thickets of 
luxuriant vegetation, monochrome masses 
of brilliant flowers, and collections of exotic 
plants remarkable in various ways—rarity, 
novelty, fantastic shape, beauty, or practi- 
cal use—all divided by the devious walks of 
a horticultural pleasure-ground admirable 
io plan and arrangement. 

It was not a repetition of the chrysanthe- 
mum shows, held with so much success in 
recent years, because the last week in No- 
vember was too late in the season for the 
exhibition of this marvelous flower in wid- 
est variety and finest development; but it 
was a display of such chrysanthemums as 
still held in bloom (and they were by no 
means few or unlovely), together with an 
array of the choicest selections from every 
other species of hot-house stock offering 
citber its bloom or its variegated foliage in 
tinest condition, at thig time of the year. 
lt was undertaken by Messrs. Pitcher and 
Manda, proprietors of the nurseries at Short 
Hills, N. J., who contributed most largely 
from their extensive collections; and they 
were aided by contributions from culti- 
vators in Philadelphia, Newark, Boston, 
Rochester, Cincinnati, and other parts of 
the country. 

Naturally, to one entering the building 
the most striking objects were the palms 
and the tree-ferns, whieh rose out of the 
artistic plots as tho natives of the soil, and 
which, under a roof of glass one hundred 
and fifty feet high, had as much room for 
their tufted heads asin their native haunts. 
Not less than four hundred varieties of 
palms were on exhibition, and an enumera- 
tion of even the rare and unique specimens 
would run upward of fifty; but it may be 
said that the number included the graceful 
Kentia Balmoreana,which forms aniattrac- 
tive ornament to any home, and the date 
palm (Phoenix) of the East that sends us 


the fruit familiar to every one. The tall- 
est specimens of tree-ferns were of 
course, hundreds of years old, and 


were specially imported from the Austra- 
lian Islands. They embraced many species 
of the maiden-hair fern (Adiantum); Al- 
sophila excelsa; different kinds of <Asple- 
nium, including the A. Nidus or bird’s 
pest fern, so called from the habit the 
fronds have of so springiag from the root- 
stalk as to form a cup shaped center; Cybu- 
tium princeps or royal fern; Dicksonia an- 
tarctica; Nephrolepis exaltata; Platyceri- 
um alcicorne,or the singular stag-horn fern; 
several varieties of pteris or brake, and 
many of the beds were profusely bordered 
with Scolopendrium or bart’s tongue, so 
very local asa vative of our own country. 
Observing the delicate foliages of these 
acrogenous plants and under the arching 
fronds ef their handsome heads surmount- 
ing the rugged stems, it was easy to fancy 
what the forests of their native lands must 
be or to imagine one’s self to be wandering 
through a South Sea Island thicket. 

Along with these denizens of the tropics 
were others rivaling’ them in curious leaf- 
structure and popular interest—many spe- 
cies of pitcher plants (Nepenthes), the mid- 
rib of whose leaf-blades are prolonged into 
atendril endiog in an appendage taking the 
form of a tankard furnished with a cover 
working by a hinge! [In these pitehers a 
watery liquid is secreted which first at- 
tracts insects and then drewns them as 
victims. Allied to these was shown asingle 
large flower-pot, in which several plants of 
the Venus’ fly-trap (Dionwa muscipula) 
were flourishing, surrounded by sphagnum 
moss; here the pitcher of Nepenthes ia re- 
placed by asort of bivalve appendage fringed 
with bristles or teeth along its margin, and 
so sensitive to touch as to close upon any- 
thing which happens to fall upon its sur- 
face—hence the name; for the moment an 
insect alights between the valves or brush- 
es, the bristles, the closing movement in- 
stantly occurs, and the fly is caught only 
to be held the tighter for its struggles till 
death ends the resistance, and then the 
opening movement slowly follows until 
the trap is again wide open ready for an- 
other visitor. Tbi-, however, is another 





American herb, entirely local in habitat, 


The foliage plants were simply innumer- 
able. They showed that the day has paseed 
when the flowers monopolized beauty and 
attention. It was hard to tell which 
bad the most striking features to offer 
—the finely or singularly shaped leaves 
or the leaves of gorgeous variegation in 
color and strange combinations of pigment 
The list comprized Alocasia zebrina; An- 
thuritum Andreanum, or the Flamingo 
plant, belonging to the Calla-lily family, 
whose bright scarlet spathes attracted uni 
versal remark; many azaleas were cor- 
spicuous, especially the Victoria; Arauca- 
rias: the Begonia Rex in variety; Crotons 
in endless array, notably C. Henryt; dra- 
cenas in great number, among them the D. 
maculata, whose sap is so astringent as to 
deprive one who tastes it of the power of 
speeeb, resembling in this particular Cala- 
dium esculentum, the acidity of whose sap 
causes suffocation; marantas in every size 
and maculation; the elegant Pandanus 
Veitchit; the Spoon-plant (Strelitzia ovata) 
so-styled becanse its Jeaves contract toward 
the apex into hollow shapes, also the S. 
Regina, whose flowers take on the form of 
a stork’s bill; and a large assortment of 
Bromeliades, or pine-apple plants, whose 
ornamental foliage as well as flowers pro- 
duce a unique effect, and whose fruit, at 
least of a certain species, is not often seen 
growing. 

The Chrysanthemum was represented by 
no less than two thousand plants. Most of 
these were crowded in beds by the hundred, 
affording a most imposing and magnificent 
sight. It may fairly be said that while in 
former exhibitions greater variety of 
strange forms have heen produced, together 
with the more wonderful grafts upon one 
and the same stalk, never has such a wealth 
of bloom made a greater impression. Upon 
the side tables the cut chrysanthemums 
were offered for closer inspection and en- 
joyment. Out of all the multitude the 
pure white feathery chrysanthemum,named 
after Mrs. Alpheus Hardy, bore away the 
palm. Next the peculiar example on the 
anemone type, named Marvel, showing a 
red center and white, long, outer rays, 
was most extraordinary. Others of 
extreme beauty were the Lilian C. 
Bird, having a large flower of very fine 
narrow rays of a delicate pink hue; the 
Mrs. Hicks Arnold, bearing a soft white 
and rose colored flower; the William H. 
Lincoln, a yellow variety, of large size: 
the Shasta, whose flower is made up of 
white quill-like petais; the Japanese Kioto, 
having bright yellow flowers of incurved 
rays; the Bohemia, flower of reflex rays, 
tinted a-deep Venetian red; the Culling- 
fordii, also deep red in hue; and the Ed. 
Molyneux, whose rays are red above, but 
white on the under face. Several more 
might be mentioned out of more than a 
hundred varieties exhibited. 

Of Orchids it was said that four thousand 
plants wereseen. Among these the terraces 
of Cypripediums on the north side of the 
amphitheater, opposite the crysanthemums, 
created the sensation of the hour. Certain- 
ly a finer lot of plants, and a larger num- 
ber of species (more than one hundred), in 
flower at once, were never brought together 
before and exposed to public view. Enu- 
meration of the finest varieties, even, would 
be impossible; but the newest hybrids were 
C. tesselatum-purpureum (from C. cones- 
lor and C. barbatum), valued at six bun 
dred dollars, and C. leucorhodum (from C. 
Schlimii and C. Rezeli), priced at seven 
hundred and fifty dollars. Still, out of all 
the orchids the strangest in structure and 
greatest novelty was the flowering Voryan- 
thes macrantha, it has rarely been made 
to bloom in England, and those who visited 
the Garden were fortunate to catch it in 
theact. [tis acknowledged to be the most 
wonderful of all orchids, on account of its 
singular flowers,aboutsix inchesindiameter, 
pendent in a raceme below the plant, whose 
remarkable feature is the helmet-shaped 
lip, attached by a thick hooded stalk. Near 
the base of this stalk a sweet watery liquid 
is secreted, which during the time the 
flower is in full development, drips contin- 
ually into the helmet-shaped part. The 
sepals and petals yellow, irregularly 
spotted with purplish red, are extremely 
delicate in texture and soon wither. The 
lip is fleshy, solid, and has a pouch two 
inches in diameter, brownish-yellow in 
color, supported by a dark yellow project- 
ing arm. The flowers exhale a powerful 
and agreeable odor on their first opening. 
The genus is a native of the Caracas. Be- 
sides this, thespecimens of Vanda cerrulea, 
of the V. Sanderiana, and of Lelia Ar- 
noldiana, were phenomena! spectacles. 

‘A feature of the exhibition, however, de- 
serving warmest commendation, was a col- 
lection of economic plants, whose products 
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eigners, we know little of the living plants. 
Some of these were the quinin plant (Cin- 
chona officinalis), the cocaine plant (Ery- 
throxylon coca), the cinnamon tree (Cinna- 
momum vera), the camphor tree (Laurus 
camphora), the olive tree (Olea Europea,) 
the pepper (Piper nigrum), the guava tree 
(Psidium cattleyanum), the plant of the 
panama hat (Carludovica palmata), the 
source of Angostura bitters (Bixa orcel- 
lana), and many others interesting as object 
lessons in food sources. This was the fea- 
ture of the exhibition of the greatest educa- 
tional value, and deserving not only of care- 
ful study by old as well as young, but also 
of unstinted praise. 

In thia line another attempt toward edu- 
eation in popular taste was made in the 
Flewer Decoration at the Dinner Table and 
the Drawing Room, which, both by tasteful 
selection amd arrangement of flowers, 
showed how great improvement is possible 
where we least dream of greater deilght. 





RURAL TOPICS IN SEASON. 





BY D. D. T. MOORE. + 


SAVING AND SELLING THE SURPLUS.—Now 
that the harvest is ended, even the latest 
crops having been gathered, two vitally 
important questions confront the growers: 
(1) The most economical way of preserving 
the products to be kept over winter, and 
(2) how to dispose of the others to the best 
advantage. Those who save their surplus 
productions, or a material proportion of 
them, fof use or marketing in the spring, 
should, of course, exercise great care and 
judgmentin storing in order that the loss 
or deterioration during the intervening 
months may be as little as possible. Upon 
the proper assorting and storing of grains, 
fruits and vegetables, and the saving and 
protection of fodder crops, largely depend 
the success of the farmer, and hence this 
branch of rural economy ought to be most 
carefully studied and thoroughly mastered 
by every producer. Certainly in this year 
of comparative scarcity, with prices ad- 
vancing, most products of the soil are too 
valuable to be allowed to suffer waste or 
damage for lack of timely attention in pro- 
viding for their safety and preservation. 
All granaries, fruit and vegetable houses 
and cellars and other storing places should 
be kept in the very best condition, and their 
eonteats protected alike from decay and 
depredation. While the cereals must be 
guarded against their natural enemies, es- 
pecially insects and rodents, fruits and 
vegetables will in many iustances require 
watchful care and occasional assorting to 
prevent loss from decay. 

The seasonable marketing of perishable 
products, and such others as there may be 
opportunity to dispose of to uuusual advan- 
tage, will often cill for prompt action and 
the exercise of good judgment. Mpyriads of 
American soil-tillers annually lose much 
or most of the profits which they ought to 
secure; and this simply on account of care- 
lessaess or lack of skill in preparing and 
shipping their products, or for want of 
proper information as to when and where 
they can be marketed most advantageously. 
Therefore it is essential that every one 
having produce to dispose of should be 
constantly on the alert, carefully watch 
markets and present and _ prospective 
prices, and be prepared to sell at the midst 
favorable opportunity. The wide-awake, 
reading, thinking farmer will keep himself 
thoroughly aivised about these matters, 
and not allow speculators or middle-men to 
absorb th: profits of his labors and invest- 
ments for a whole season. Let no rural 
reader of THE INDEPENDENT be caught for 
lack of shrewdness in obtaining timely in- 
formation. 

A WINTER-WEATHER PROPHECY.—The 
weather prophets seem to be quite busy 
nowadays forecasting as to what the winter 
will prove asto temperature. Most of them 
foretell extreme frigidity and assign vari- 
ous reasons therefor. Among others Lieu- 
tenant Beall, United States Signal officer 
at Chicago, ventures to predict a cold win- 
ter; but he is more moderate than most of 
the would-be prophets. He thinks the win- 
ter of 1890-’91 will be either a little colder 
or a little longer than usual, but with snow 
enough to protect the wheat. His reason- 
ing runsin this wise: In the past hundred 
years there have been no distinct conditions; 
as arule not more than two mild winters 
come together. There would be an indefinite 
number of cold winters, then two mild 
ones, thea another indefinite number of cold 
winters. The wet seasons did nut seem to 
weigh as much in affecting the winter tem- 
perature as might be at first supposed; for 
instance, flood seasons have been followed 

by very cold winters and in other instances 











are familiar importations, but, because for- 


by mild, open weather. 
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BLEACHING DRIED FRUIT.—This is a mat- 
ter of interest to many, the shortness of the 
fruit crop to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Aceording to the Experiment Station 
Record for October (U. S. Department of 
Agriculture), Director Hilgard, of the Cal- 
ifornia Station, believes that the public 
should be taught to prefer “healthy, 
brown, high flavored fruit to the sickly 
tinted, chemically tainted product of the 
sulphur box.”” When freshly sliced fruit is 
treated with sulphurous acid for a short 
time the effects are slight, yet such as to 
protect the fruit from insects. When thor- 
oughly sulphured after drying, however, 
the fruit is injured in flavor; and, worse 
still, sulphuric acid is formed in sufficient 
amount to be injurious to health. By 
analysis sulphured apricots have been 
found to contain .232 per cent. of sulphuric 
acid, or about twenty-five grains of oil of 
vitriol per pound; and pranes .346 per cent, 
of sulphuric acid. In most countries of 
Europe the sale of sulphured fruit is for- 
bidden. 

As TO WINTERING BEES.—Whether to 
winter bees in a cellar or on summer 
stands is an open question, observes a West- 
ern apiarist of experience. Some prac- 
tice one plan and some another. When 
one has a dry cellar, in which a uniform 
temperature can be maintained, the cellar 
is an excellent place. Apiarists vary as to 
wher bees should be put into the cellar. 
Some do this as soon as the bees are through 
storing honey, while others leave them out 
until the last moment. As no fixed date 
can be given, owing to the variation of lo- 
cilities and seasons, a good general rule is 
to leave the bees out until they are through 
breeding pollen and have a fight or two 
after it. Wherethis work is done fairly 
late, the bees will exhibit but little activi- 
ty when slightly disturbed. “{t will be wise, 
however, to make the move as carefully as 
possible, 

PREPARE FOR SPRING WoRK-—Arrange- 
ments may be made in the fall aud during 
winter that will enable farmers and garden- 
ers to begin spring work promptly, as early 
as the season permits, and prosecute it 
rapidly. It has been well said that it is ad- 
vantageous to begin field work early in the 
spring. There is always more than enough 
work to do in the spring, and the earlier 
cultivators can begin the better they can do 
the work. The earlier the ground is fitted 
and the seed planted, the longer will be the 
growing season for thecrop. Field work 
can be begun earlier in the spring if we are 
careful now to have the outlets of all drains 
freely open and keep them open during the 
winter. Further, rather level fields not 
thoroughly drained should have furrows 
drawn across them, following the natural 
decline. Fall plowing should be continued 
as long as practicable, and thus lessen the 
labors of spring, when time will be far 
more valuable than it is at this season. 

CoRN AND HoGs.—The shortness of the 
corn crop in the West is likely to materially 
offset the hog market—indeed has already. 
It is reported that the rise in the price of 
corn throughout the West has caused a free 
sale of hogs. Packing returns at Western 
points give a total of 8,685,000 hogs packed 
from March ist to October, as against 
6,500,000 a year ago, an increase of 2,125,000 
hogs, or upward of thirty-two per cent. 
In some sections of Kansas, where corm was 
selling last year at eleven cents per bushel, 
the price this season is forty-four cents per 
bushel. This is partly owing to feeding 
thousands; of cattle driven off the Cherokee 
reservation. Many immature hogs have 
been marketed this season, and the average 
weight: of hogs coming into Chicago is ten 
to fifteen pounds lighter than it was a year 
ago, and they are shrickipg in dressing five 
per cent. more than last year. 

PREPARING POULTRY FOR MARKET.—In 
discussing this seasonable topic an author- 
ity tells us that the birds should first be 
kept twenty-four hours without food so as 
to have the crops empty. Full crops injure 
the appearance and are likely tosour. Kill 
by bleeding in the mouth or opening the 
veins in the neck and hang by the legs 
until they bleed out. They may be picked 
either dry or scalded. Pick dry to ship, but 
scalded ones will sell in the home market. 
Have the water up to the boiling point, 
take the chicken by the head and legs and 
dip the body in and lift up and down three 
times. Pick the feathers immediately, 
cleanly and without tearing the skin. 
“Plump” them by dipping ten seconds 
in hot and then ten scconds in cold 
water, and hang the fowls in a cool 
place until the animal heat is all out. To 
pick dry, the fcathers should be taken off 
while still blec ding, care being taken not 
to tear theskin, The intestines are left in, 
except forsome markets which require them 
fo be taken out. Turkeys are dressed in 





the same way, except that they are always 
dry-picked. 

PLUCKING TURKEYS.—Speaking of this 
seasonable operation, a writer tells us it 
must be carefully done in order to have the 
birds present a good appearance when pre- 
pared for market. Handle them carefully 
both before and after killing. and do not 
allow boys to drive them with stones or 
sticks. After killing them do not squeeze 
the carcass between the knees while pluck- 
ing the feathers, but hold them very care 
fully. All bruises will show as dark spots 
on the skin, and it does not take many of 
them to make two or three cents per pound 
difference in the price in selling. 

WATER-CRESS ALL WINTER.—It is in print 
that a Philadelphia gardener places a frame 
and sash over a spring on his place when 


winter comes, under which he has nice 
water-cress ali winterlong. The nagural 
heat of the water is enough to keep out 
frost when the sash is on, and under it the 
cress is said to flourish finély. Many a 
farmer could do the same, -and provide for 
himself and family this palatable salad all 
the time. It is not too late for those who 
have springs upon their places te adopt 
the suggestion. 

EconoMy IN CoRN HuskKING.—Some one 
sensibly advises the early husking of corn— 
that it does not pay to protract the work 
until cold weather. After the stalks and 
ears have dried out sufficiently to allow the 
husks to part readily, the pou the grain 
and stalk are separated the less the work 
will cost. Thereis besides a great gain ino 
the condition of thestalks. Fodder that has 
been left until winter in the field, and often 
with mice running through it, is not w orth 
much. Husking with cold. fingers and 
shorter days costs more than to do the work 
at the right time. 

FoR AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION.—It is an- 
nounced that the Secretary of the Interior 
has signed certificates for the amount of 
$15,000 each, appropriated under the act of 
Congress approved August 30ch, 1890, for 
the present fiscal year, in aid of agricul- 
tural and mechanical colleges in the follow- 
ing States: Ohio, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Michi gan 
Indiana, Kansas, Delaware. Mississippi, 
Maryland, ‘'ennessee, Texas, Virginia, Col- 
orado, Llino: 8, Minnesota, Oregon, Wiscon- 
sin, New Hampsbire, Alabama, Idaho, 
North Dakota, and the Territory of New 
Mexico. 


MANURIAL EFFECTS. 


THE general results of the Rothamsted 
experiments appear to show that while min- 
eral mantres, especially those containing 
potash; produce a large increase in legumi- 
nous crops, neither salts of ammonia, 
nitrate of soda, nor rape.cake,which furnish 
organic nitrogen, appear to have any de 
cided influence upon them. This indicates 
a very distinct difference in the source from 
which the cereal and leguminous crops ob- 
tain their nitrogen: for,in the same field,and 
within a few feet of each other, nitrate of 
soda alone applied to a continuous barley 
crop has produced an average of thirty- 
three busbels per acre, for thirty-six years 
in succession. The absence of effect upon 
leguminous crops from the application of 
nitrate of soda as a top-dressing is the more 
remarkable as analyses of thesubsoil, where 
iucern (the roots of which have penetrated 
nine feet from the surface)has been growing 
for some years, showed that considerable 
quantities of nitric acid had been removed; 
while upon a soil where white clover had 
been grown the subsoil below the reach of 
the roots was much richer in nitric acid 
than it was within the range of the roots 
Comparing these results with those on the 
adjoining soil and subsoil where wheat and 
fallow had been under experiments for many 
years, there appeared to have been greater 
production of nitric acid in the soil where 
the white clover had grown than where 
the wheat grew; and, at the same time, the 
subsoil where the lucern was growing was 
poorer in nitric acid thap the subsoil of the 
white clover, or of the wheat land. In one 

ear as much as 300 pounds per acre bas 

en taken off in the lucern, altho the land 
has received no manure containing nitro- 
gen for thirty years; while the wheat crop 
aiternating with fallow cannot collect one- 
tenth of that yuantity.—J. J. WILLIS, in 
The American Agriculturist, 











When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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For Boils, Pimples 
carbuncles, 
scrofulous sores, 
eczema, and all other 
blood diseases, 
take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
it will 
relieve and cure 
dyspepsia, nervous 
debility, and that 
tired feeling. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 





BARRY 'S 
gz, Mcopherous 





All Druggists or by Mail, 50 Cents, 
BARCLAY @ CO., 44 Stone Street, New York 





Ric 7 SING: SUN 
STOVE POLISH 


For ish, § 
liness, aeurability and Phanpuees.Unenuniiod. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 











Richardson & Boynton Co.’s 
SANITARY HEATING FURNACES 


Contain the newest patterns, comprising latest 
improvements possible to adopt in a Heating Fur- 
nace, where Power, Efficiency? Economy and Dura- 
bility is desired. Medical and Scientific Experts 
vronounce these Furnaces superior in every re- 
spect to all others for supplyirg pure air, free from 
gas and dust. 

Send for circulars—Sold by all first-class dealers. 


Richardson & Boynton Co., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
23? & 234 Water St. New York. : 





Device Preventing Horses from Cribbing. 


J. MEYER, of Paris (France), 
PATENTED 


Anti Cribbing Strap. 


"1881 ‘ui9z Aew 





PATENTED UNITED STATES, 
July 10th, 1889. 


GENTLEME 
‘am inventor of a cribbing strap, which is of the 

greatest success. 
he numerous trials made with my invention, on 


he best results. 

The leather late on the top of upper part having 
two "7 n which the head piece of halter passes 
through, the said leather plate is to protect the mane. 


on both sides bored with ho 
rt, permitting to be lengthened or shortened accord- 
ng to the horse’s neck. A thing absolutely necessa 
is that the billets are buckled in same hoie on bot 
sides, so as to prevent the strap from being oblique 
around horse’s neck. 

The lower part having the throat form, as shows 
the drawing, permitting the horse to drink and with- 
out coustrataing. 

BE. pasep will not produce any effect, before the 

ratory movements of cribbing. 

Paart the beginning the wee is to” be placed lightly 
around the horse's neck buckled in the. first hole on 


Price, ob each. 
For sale at all Saddlery, Hardware and Harness 


stores. 
Agents in America, 


Cc. M. MOSEMAN & BRO., 
128 Chambers Street, N. V. 


DEAF Fares 
SARATOGA 
VICHY. 














The Remedial Table 
i 

i Water. Unequalled for 
a \ndigestion and Acid- 


: 


FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. It soothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflated and 
Poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggists. 
PRICE 25c - 50c., $1 00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 


ORAZ STAMP 


PESbREss ATRIAL BOX OF 


ris! ACORN SALVE rcison! 
ES THE TOE CORN EVERY TIME 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO. PHILA. PA. 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOH 














One Month, $0.30 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years 87.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 ' Five Years,$10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
apers or magazines in connection with THE 
ip EPENDENT should write for our Club- 


bing List. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT. postpaid. for 
ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





961 Broadway, New York City, 





















40 (1740) 











A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 





Excellence; 
Economy. 


These two words as accurately de- 
scribe our clothing to-day as they 
did forty years ago. 

Our former location was incon- 
venient for the ladies, who are usu 
ally the purchasers of 


Children’s Clothing. 


In our new store we have made this 
department a leading feature, and 
ofter such a generous variety of suits 
for boys of all ages that every taste 
cannot fail to be satisfied. 


Devlin & Co., 


CLOTHIERS, 
Union Square wesw, Cor, 14th St, N.Y 








5 cHurcH LIGHT 
% CHURCH 
a 
be “oul. oF c. give 
z Shoapoct, und beat ligt knows 
f 
i stres, De etc. New and el- 
* Sscculer & catimate 2 liberal 
a digooant to chyrohes f es & the trade 


1.P. FRINK, ix, bi Pe Pearl 8t.,N. ¥. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Geld Medal of International 
* tnventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Wedal by the Society of Arts for 
66 Beal os and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
me AB.k & E.L.SHAW, 


oa,’ |, APPLIN 6 co. 


Op tite 


27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 



















PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS A SPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 

MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 
WAREROOMS: 

STH ave.” om. WEST (6TH ST. 

W YORK CITY. 





FA RGO’S $2.50 
LADIES’ BOOTS 


Cannot be equalled for 
durability. at and style 


t . 
Pocket Mirror will be 
sent to each inquirer. 
C:H. FARGO & CO. 
Chicago, Il). 


ALBAMU RAL, 
THE WHITEST THING ON EARTH. 
aX perfect gg oe PF for factories, dwellings, 
rm-houses, ete. 


handsome waity. geies for5 ford fie or $1 feo tbe to 
w Bole Agent for Bp Paes 3 Lf +» Boston, 
VAN VLECK Gam us. “Agente for iF New re. @ 








x 








THE _INDEPENDENT. 








THE 


EMERSON and 


(Established 1872.] 


FISHER CO. 


Wholesale Manufacturers ot Top Buggies, Phaetons, cae 


Two Wheelers, Buckboards, Jump 
140 


Seats, and Light Carri 


»OOO Emerson & Fisher Ce. vehicles now in use in the © United 


A new six-story building 90x110 has materially added to their 


capacity. 
This bouse has grown 


rated catalogue address 


resent large proportions by blending 
_ style, tinish and usabiticy with soubeuebie 


e prices. For illus- 


THE EMERSON & FISHER CO., Cincinnati. 





Choicest t_ Breakfast Foods. 


A-B-C"" marx. 

Select Grains. 
team-Cooked 

Patented. 

Hulled. 
Healthful. 
Digestible. 
enclose, 


Sold by all 
THE C 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


f <r 








QUEENA.CO 
TaD. C. KNAUF 0 
Ghureh Organs, 


THE OLDEST- ORGAN MANUFACTORY IN THE 
COUNTRY, THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


Office and Warereoms: 


Nos. 238-244 DEAN ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Works—Newark, Delaware. 


NEW YORK OFFICE—LINOCOLN BUILDING 
UNION SQUARE. 





“MUSICAL QUALITY OF TONE. 
WORKMANSHIP UNSURPASSED,” 





GLENWOOD, 


‘ ‘ z! 
SLAtgekd & dda oe 


- Reeerye > wore 





If you are going to buy a Wisines this 
year, you ought and probably intend to 
buy the BEST. If you accept what 
others say, who KNOW, you'll buy a 
Glenwood. 

Write for ‘‘Points on Home Warming.” 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 








Watch out to see what trade or preteuston your son 
is inclined to. He will succeed best in that he likes 
best. If he wants a Scroll Saw, it indicates that he is 

f rn of mind and can learn to use it 





FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 




















REE 


MEA Latest, T. Ct UT ER. 


for Family Use, for 6 


soe MEATS, 
CHICKEN, LOBSTER 
YSTE! . 


Teecy 
dishes i an ang by use of 
Perfection Cutter, mailed 


free on application to 
- AMERICAN MACHINE CO., ‘ 
Lehigh Ave. and American St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 











provements in’ Sanitary Water Heati 
emenee oe | 
HAN ge 

















toradvan While, sawing is a better exercise th — 
kind op play, it contents the boys to stay at hom 

on tivates their tastes, and makes their hands skill: 

ful for any artistic or méchanical employment which 

they may wish to follow in after years. We have the 

names of many thousands who have turned these 


8, 5 
seen in the above cut, costs $12, with Scroll a + 
tachment and all necessary is a 
are now the bendquartere or all thi in the seroll- 
uding Foot and Hand Machines, 
Star Saw Blades, eg py kind, Wood, Ciock 
nt, etc., etc d money for what you want, 
or buy from hardware dealers. 
Ciréulars with full particulars sent to any address 
on receipt of a two-cent postage stamp. 


MILLER’S FALLS COMPANY 
93 Reade Street, New York, 


w.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehou 
87 John St., New York, and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Engines, P Rams, Garden 


ieee. ie ay Chain and 


_— ~y Durest Washers: 
Wer' = Foungedia 1 














EXERCISE AT HOME. 


The Standard Chest-Weight, 


For BRAIN WORKERS AND SED- 
ENTARY cared 


















- December 4, 1890, 


———_—--— 
——— 








ee Ras et By et © © —— 


THE VENTILATED, 


SANATORY SHOES 


‘DR. JAEGER’S 


anor yg WS of Dr. 
= 


8 Sanit 
oolen S stem,” 


and are, 

both curative roam 

preventive of all the 

! ailments of the feet. 

THEY ARB RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS. 
PRICES REASONABLE. 

. Take Notice!—Under the protection of 
their Patent and Trade-mark, the ve named 
Company have the sole ri ht to make and sell 
these goods in the United States. 









A A—Perforated felt 
sole 


B—Air duct. 

C—Air well. 

D D—Steel spring. 

E E—Upper felts sole, 
F —--) felt 


coorreonsnae® = * 
These =~ are Strictly First-class in 
fad Ah The purchaser will find them 
El opant. ‘Comfortable, ~ _Durab le. 


DR. JABGER’S 


em Company, 
AY, N.Y. 


Sanitary Woolen 


827 & 829 B 








Combining the Latest Imprevements. 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive PampLiet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 52 Union St., Boston, 








..31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


QICK'S Ba eae ss 










Price retured 
Re 
“Down With High Prices.” 


SEWING MACHINES 


FROM $40 TO $i0! 

Prices Lower than the Lowest on 
Buggies, Carts, Sleighs, Harness. 
$5.00 lk amily or Store Scale, $1.00 
A 240-1b. Farmers’ Scale.... 3.00 





On $10. 


Farmers, do your own Repairs. 
and Kit of Tools. ... $20.00 
other Articles at Half ag 
SRICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, I 





CALIFORNIA 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly and 
comfortably by the Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western Line, over 
which Through Vestibuled Trains are 
run from Chicago to Portland, Ore, 
without change, carrying Through Pull- 
man Drawing-Room Sleepers from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco without change 
many hours quicker than by any other 
line. New Pullman and Wagner Sleep- 
ing Cars, Free Reclining Chair Cars, 
superb Dining Cars and Colonist Sleep- 
ing Cars, are features of the equipment 
afforded travelers via the Chicago & 
North-Western, Union & Southern Pa- 
cific Railways. 

Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets 
and full information, or address 


A. W. THRALL, 


Gen’|Pass’r & Tkt.Agt.Chicago&North-Westernk’y 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Al 


Al 


